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For myself, I have looked over with no common 
feeling to this brave Emerson, seated by his rustic 
hearth, on the other side of the Ocean (yet not alto- 
gether parted from me either), silently communing 
with his own soul, and with the God's world it finds 
itself alive in yonder. . . . The words of such a 
man are worth attending to. — Carlyle. 

He enriched the treasure-house of literature, but, 
what was far more, he enlarged the boundaries of 
thought for the few that followed him and the many 
who never knew, and do not know to-day, what hand 
it was which took down their prison walls. — 

O. W. Holmes. 

If any one can be said to have given the impulse to 
my mind, it is Emerson. — Tyndall. 

Emerson's work in its ensemble I take to be the 
loftiest, the largest, and the loveliest expression yet 
given to the philosophy of democracy. — 

Earl Lytton (1882). 

I have heard some great speakers, but never any 
that so moved and persuaded men as he. For choice 
and pith of language he belongs to a better age than 
ours, and might rub shoulders with Fuller and Sir 
Thomas Browne. — J. RusSELL LOWELL. 

As Wordsworth's poetry is the most important in 
our language during the century, so Emerson's 
"Essays" are, I think, the most important work 
done in prose. — Matthew Arnold. 

Than the story of his life no purer, simpler, or 
more harmonious story can be found in the annals of 
far-shining men.— John Morley. 
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INTRODUCTION 



I 



Criticism is re-born with every generation, and in 
biography not less than in the domain of pure ideas 
will find new points of view on old topics. So it is 
that great men, like great stars, appear and re-appear, 
not, indeed, in regular procession, but as now one, 
now another represents a motif to which the mind of 
the age most deeply responds ; and though the greatest 
are like what we call the fixed stars, less variable, new 
eyes with new instruments will find perpetually in 
them fresh meaning. The best available estimate of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson — Lord Morley's — is now twenty- 
seven years old, and it already fails in some degree to 
meet the needs of the youth of our own day, or, as 
they would say, to do full justice to its subject. " When 
time has wrought changes of fashion, mental and 
social, the critic serves a useful turn in giving a poet or 
a teacher his true place, and in recovering ideas and 
points of view that are worth preserving. Inter- 
pretation of this kind," thought the Morley of so 
long a quarter-century ago, "Emerson cannot require." 
It is not, surely, any disrespect to this distinguished 
survivor of Victorian criticism to feel that the deep 
changes of mental as well as social fashion which have, 
in fact, been wrought in this period must modify more 
than one of his conclusions. The Victorian era is at an 
end ; its giants, who exercised their wits by placing 
each other, lie dead together. We look at them from 
a different level, still too often through inherited glasses, 
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but sometimes directly through our own very different 
eyes ; and, whether we see less or more, this is the 
only kind of vision that is worth anything to us. It 
will enable us soon, I think, to better the Victorian 
example. Portraiture as a kind of hero-worship may 
suffer ; idiosyncrasy will decline in value, and a total 
effect of character and environment be more desired. 
Our pride should be a little less imperturbable, our 
confidence less complete. But we shall have more 
fancy and more manners, that is, wider sympathies ; 
a better notion of cause and effect in the intellectual 
domain, and therefore a sounder judgment in essentials. 
In a quarter of a century, French style and German 
research have deeply affected us ; Oriental thought has 
made inroads npon our traditional materialism. Business 
and practice have given some vigour already to 
democratic forms ; and we are infected with the later 
methods in biology, geography, and history. In his 
English Traits Emerson remarked the municipal limits 
of the British literature of sixty years ago, its rude 
strength, its shrinking from generalisation, inspiration, 
the ideal. " As they trample on nationalities to reproduce 
London and Londoners in Europe and Asia, so they fear 
the hostility of ideas, of poetry, of religion — ghosts which 
they cannot lay ; and, having attempted to domesticate 
and dress the Blessed Soul itself in English broad- 
cloth and gaiters, they are tormented with the fear that 
herein lurks a force that will sweep their system away." 
The later Victorians have done something to remove 
that reproach ; and, while much remains to restore the 
balance of what Emerson called "the perceptive class 
and the practical finality class," there is a movement in 
the right direction. In the school of letters dogma goes 
for less and independent thought for more ; the notion 
of utility is perpetually expanding. Realism and 
Idealism grow together with the perception of the 
relativity of things. Ideas and ideals become most 
real when we find their pedigree, their variation and 
selection under surrounding influences. We ask not 
only what was the quality of the work of such and 
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such a poet, what the teacher taught ; but more 
insistently what made the poet and teacher such as he 
was, what made him different from his great fellows, 
how he stands related to them, what of lesser or 
ephemeral we may attribute to conditions that have 
changed, and what remains of value for us and so, 
probably, for posterity. 

There was an approach to this sort of inquiry in the 
comparison, or rather the contrast, obvious and worn 
yet unavoidable, between Emerson and Carlyle. As 
between the two individuals, there is little to add to 
what has been often said — very excellently by Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead in The Influence of Emerson, but best 
by the two men themselves. Emerson, the " supernal 
vision" appearing and vanishing "like an angel"; 
Carlyle, " the first domestication of the modern system, 
with its infinity of detail, into style," who, however, 
"reminds us of a sick giant." "Some spiritual 
notability called Emerson . . . one of those rare men 
who have withal the invaluable talent of sitting still . . . 
a kind of New Era." So they saw each other, and we 
get a few glimpses in their intercourse of Mrs. Carlyle, 
generally in harmony, but at least oi\ce speechlessly; 
indignant againsii'Emerson's optimism^ The outward 
course of their lives ran nearly parallel. Born within a 
decade, of strong Protestant stock, passing to univer- 
sity with the pulpit in view, largely under the impulse 
of German ideas, both choose the larger ministry of the 
printed page and platform, both gravitate toward 
history, and find the heart of history to be biography. 
After nearly half a century of friendship, Carlyle could 
write of "the silent but sacred covenant that exists 
between us two to the end " ; and Emerson, on his 
death-bed, in 1882, pointing to Carlyle's portrait, could 
cry — " That is my man, my good man ! " Yet what a 
mountain-bulk of difl"erence in taste and temperament 
between them : Carlyle turning toward Norse gods and 
heroes, where Emerson turns to Plato and Hafiz ; 
Cromwell and Frederick to the one what Montaigne 
and Milton are to the other; the one revelling in 
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geometry, the other in the classics ; Emerson pressing 
Plato on Carlyle, who replies : "amid the endless hair- 
sphtting, How does all this concern me at all ? " 
Emerson's hero is the man of thought (he even tries to 
drag Napoleon into this category), Carlyle's the man of 
action. Carlyle, in his anger, is betrayed into contempt 
for the mass ; Kmerson_^es_jn t}ipm nnly pntential 
]ieroes.;' Even in~THeir"styies7"these differences are 
reHectSd. Carlyle, with his strong dramatic sense, 
finds much of the New Englander's writing " like an 
army made up of generals and captains," "too airy 
and thin," and "very exotic"; while Emerson must 
remind his friend that '{the merit of glass is not to be 
seen, but to be seen throughi^ Said O. W. Holmes — 
" The hatred of unreality was uppermost with Carlyle ; 
\the love of what is real and genuine with EmersonJ 
Those old moralists, the weeping and laughing philo- 
sophers, find their counterparts in every community. 
Carlyle did not weep, but he scolded ;| Emerson did not 
laugh, but in his gravest moments there was a smile 
waiting for the cloud to pass from his forehead.j The 
duet they chanted was a Miserere with a Te Deum for 
its Antiphon ; a De Profundis answered by a Sursum 
Corda." A singular duet, indeed, this of the protesting 
negative and the persuasive positive, of the volcanic 
Hebrew and the clear-eyed Stoic ; of the autocratic 
radical and the aristocratic republican, the champion of 
will and the champion of spirit. "You leave all of us 
young Englishmen without a leader," said Arthur 
Hugh Clough to Emerson, leaving Liverpool for home 
in 1848 ; " Carlyle has led us into the desert, and he 
has left us there." In no two great-hearted kinsmen 
does one find so strongly marked upon one the serenity 
of a universal vision, upon the other the stains of a 
local and temporary turmoil. Yet their contemporaries 
rightly confirmed the witness of their own friendship 
and co-operation by thinking of them together. " The 
works of two men," Tyndall testified in an address to 
the students of London University, "have placed me 
here to-day — the English Carlyle and the American 
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Emerson. They told me what to do in a way that 
caused me to do it, and all my consequent intellectual 
action is to be traced to this purely moral source." 
One they were in their incentive powerj drawn from a~ " 
like source of religious faith, in their urgency for 
spiritual and social renovation, their concentration upon 
character, and, among the things of character, upon 
courage and self-reliance. "Great men," said Emerson, . 
"serve us as insurrections do in bad governments. 
The world would run into endless routine, and forms 
incrust forms, till the life was gone. But the perpetual 
supply of new genius shocks us with thrills of life and 
recalls us to principles." ■ — 

s^ut " me.n..are also representative " — variously of the^- 
material spheres they ar'ise'Tnj'^rid the ideal spheres 
they there conceive and recommend. We shall search 
in vain, I think, for any factor that goes so far as that 
of environment to explain the differences between 
Fast and Present, Heroes, and Sartor on the one hand, 
and Nature, The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude 
on the other. Carlyle was far from portraying the 
whole or even the average life of his generation ; but 
there was gathered up in him much of its morbid 
individualism, the tortured anxiety of its growth out of 
dead creeds, its honest if savage challenge to mediaeval 
survivals and the first evil consequences of the in- 
dustrial revolution. In Carlyle and those who con- 
tended with or against him, there is never a moment 
of quiet assurance. The world is a vast battlefield, the 
world of thought as that of daily life ; the sky is always 
charged with storm-clouds and flashes of lurid colour ; 
every person is a demi-god or a demon, every act is big 
with fate, every word a superlative or imperative. And 
if we can live backward into the middle of the last 
century in England, even we can read a certain reality 
into this turmoil. No tiresome iteration of common- 
place can spoil the extraordinary character of this 
meeting and long friendship of the men who have made 
far-famed symbols of the names of two obscure villages 
— Craigenputtock and Concord. "This is a world 
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worth abiding in," we may say with George Eliot, 
"when one man can thus venerate and love another." 
Yet even more extraordinary is it that those who drew 
the comparison should not have seen equally clearly 
the larger bearings of the difference, should not have 
admitted and proclaimed with one voice the source and 
superiority of that invigorating air which blows upon 
every page that Emerson penned. 

For this is the great fact of which Emerson gave to 
his time an almost ideal presentation — the freedofli of 
the New World^ The simple record of his life, of which 
Morley says not too strongly that " no purer, more har- 
monious story can be found in the annals of far-shining 
men," will enable us to realise what this means. Who- 
ever named the township where he spent nearly all his 
years was well inspired. Within twenty miles lies 
Boston, the "hub" of bourgeois culture, then more 
English than now, where Emerson was born on May 
25, 1803 ; and nearer there are factory towns. What 
cities can give is available ; but it is in rambling through 
the quiet lanes, meadows, and woods of Concord, 
beside Walden Pond, by the Old Manse, by the plain, 
square wooden house amid the fir and pine trees, and 
the bridge where the Minutemen fired "the shot that 
sounded round the world," to the graves of Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, Louisa Alcott, and her father, 
in Sleepy Hollow cemetery ; drinking in the crystal 
elixir of the New England air, expanding to the 
calm, rich amplitude of a scene posterity will in- 
creasingly cherish — it is here that one will find the 
best introduction to a study of Emerson and his circle. 
Marked out, as the last of a line of Puritan preachers 
unbroken since the family migrated from England in 
the early seventeenth century, for local leadership and 
the intellectual life ; assured, by the produce of the 
small estate, supplemented in later life by lecture fees 
and the sale of his books, of an income of five or six 
hundred pounds a year ; carrying from the Latin School 
at Concord to Harvard a keen taste for the classics, and 
returning home with the ancestral store of religious 
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ideas broadened and varied by contact with the thought 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge, and tinctured by the 
then rising passion for social amelioration, his mind 
grew as a flower grows in a favourable soil. Could 
there be any more desirable lot than this steady efflor- 
escence ? Are there to be no saints but of the dragon- 
slaying kind, as some Old World judgments would 
suggest ? Save the common fate of mortality which 
untimely took from him his first wife and a most dear 
son, as well as the mother and aunt who were among 
his best teachers, no dragon stood in Emerson's path. 
It has become a sort of morbid fashion to lament in a 
great teacher the happiness which is in fact the universal 
aim of humanity. Here is one noble life to rebuke that 
folly. Even his breach with the Second Church in 
Boston in 1832, only four years after his ordination to 
the Unitarian ministry, was no such tragedy as it would 
have been in Craigenputtock or Chelsea. The spirit of 
Christianity had not matured through two centuries of 
the Emerson family for nothing. So rich and deep- 
rooted was it that the throwing off of mere forms, and 
especially what Ralph Waldo held to be the corrupting 
" exaggeration of the personal, the positive, the ritual " 
in religion, was a matter of no grave difficulty. James 
Martineau, a little later, exhibited the same natural 
evolution, and gave the same trouble to the Unitarian 
Church in England. But where Martineau influenced 
tens, Emerson represented and influenced thousands in 
the freer air of North America. 

Here, too, indeed, there was a pale reflection of the 
ecclesiasticism of the Old World, of "this Eastern 
monarchy of a Christianity which indolence and fear 
have built." Indolence and fear, however, are only 
redoubtable enemies when they are organised by self- 
interest ; they were not and are not characteristics of 
this people. When Emerson set forth more fully in the 
Harvard Divinity School Address, in 1838, the faith that 
was in him, his vision of the supreme beauty and suffi- 
ciency of a natural and personal religion, the proprieties 
were much shaken in Boston and its university suburb. 
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" It was the first clear, complete, and uncompromising 
utterance of rational religion in America," says Mr. 
Mead. Voices in authority solemnly condemned the 
" latest form of infidelity " ; a wave of abuse passed 
through pulpit and newspaper ; a feeble attempt at a 
heresy hunt followed. But the air of New England (I 
hope I do not insist too much on this) makes for the 
highest of the intellectual virtues, equanimity, and 
favours neither image-makers nor image-breakers, 
neither extreme heretics nor extreme orthodox. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes described Emerson as "an iconoclast 
without a hammer, who took down our idols from their 
pedestals so tenderly that it seemed like an act of 
worship," and the oration on " The American Scholar," 
which paved the way for the Divinity School address, 
as " our intellectual Declaration of Independence." 
Aided by the support of the veteran Dr. Channing, and 
the fighting vigour of Theodore Parker (who suffered 
long afterwards), Emerson's sublime spirit carried all 
before it. In this triumvirate, Puritanism emerged from 
the long tunnel of the " original sin " theology, and 
said its finest and highest word. A new religious era 
was opened for the continent into which Europe was 
beginning to pour its disinherited myriads, so that, 
when Dean Stanley returned from the United States at 
the end of the seventies, he could testify that the genial 
temper Emerson had promoted was then shared by all 
the churches equally. 

Emerson's first visit to Europe added outline and 
detail to his book-studies, rested and ripened his mind, 
without giving it any new direction. In 1833 he had 
withdrawn from the ministry for a year, and had been 
an enthusiastic reader of Carlyle's review articles for 
five years. It was in no shallow pleasure-making spirit 
that he sought fresh skies ; but " a certain solstice " had 
come " when there is required some foreign source, 
some diversion or alteration to prevent stagnation." 
He visited Malta, Sicily, Italy, France, England, 
Scotland ; meeting Landor, Coleridge, Carlyle, and 
Wordsworth. It is curious how little open trace 
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the old lands left on one so sensible of his debt 
to them; he indulged in no "travel talk," and 
apparently, outside England, in no social studies ; 
even of the great living figures he met, he gives us 
only fragmentary notes. The book of English Traits, 
product of the first and second visits, remains, on the 
other hand, the best single picture of British character, 
and abounds in brilliant touches, the truth of which is 
hardly dimmed after half-a-century of superficial change. 
While he returned not less but more himself, the fer- 
tilising effect of this first journey became evident vifhen, 
settling down in Concord, his immense output of lec- 
tures and essays began. The old-fashioned home, with 
its flavour of scholarship and religious calm, its gentle 
hospitality, and a circle of neighbours that included, at 
different times, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Margaret Fuller, 
the Alcotts, Lowell, Longfellow, and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, radiated sweetness and light. The wisdom of 
Emerson's life is no less conspicuous than its serenity. 
Having seen something of the best Europe had to give, 
he moved little, finding abundant nourishment on the 
mountains and in the fields and the busy culture-centres 
of New England, He neither wholly committed himself 
to, nor held wholly aloof from, the reform movements 
of the time and place. He saw too far and deep to be 
an effective politician, and it was only in the later phases 
of the anti-slavery struggle that he stood actually in the 
fighting line ; but, with sympathy for all honest views, 
he knew what was his own best, and reserved all his 
strength for that. 

His first book, and perhaps the best of all expressions 
of his philosophy. Nature, appeared in 1836 ; and in this 
year he secured the publication, from the files of 
Fraser, of Sartor Resartus, with a preface of his own, 
years before it appeared in England. The first edition 
enabled him to send a welcome draft of ;^i5o to Car- 
lyle, just settled in Chelsea, in "mood tragical, gloomy, 
as of one forsaken . . . despicablest fears of coming to 
absolute beggary, etc." In this year was founded, too, 
the Boston Transcendental Club, from which was to 
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issue a little later The Dial, "without subscribers," as 
Emerson, sometime its editor, lamented, " or enough 
to pay even a publisher, much less any labourer." In 
1838 he delivered the notable Divinity School Address, 
and put forth a three-volume collection of Carlyle's 
Essays, again before the British issue. When, in 1841, 
he collected his own first series of Essays, Carlyle pro- 
cured their prompt publication in England. This 
volume included some of Emerson's most characteristic 
work, especially the papers on Self-Reliance, Compensa- 
tion, Spiritual Laws, and the Over-Soul. In 1844 a second 
series appeared ; these including Character, Nature 
(again). Politics, and the outspoken address on and to 
New England Reformers. Large parts of these and 
later volumes had done service on the lecture platform 
before being thus finally collated. But many addresses 
of this early decade remain in their original form ; and 
the citations printed later in this volume from the 
papers on War, The Method of Nature, Man the Re- 
former, The Tragic, and Emancipation, viewed in the 
light of the testimony of Judge Hoar, Mr. Lowell, and 
others, as to the charm and dignity of Emerson's 
delivery, will give the reader some inkling of what 
this multiplication of his influence meant for hia 
own people. In 1847 he issued his first collection 
of Poems, and made his second visit to England, to 
which we chiefly owe English Traits. Representative Men, 
The Conduct of Life, May Day and other Poems, and Society 
and Solitude followed at long intervals. In 1872-3 he 
paid his last visit to Europe, where, as at home, many 
earlier friends had disappeared ; and in 1874 he received 
five hundred votes against Disraeli's seven hundred for 
the Lord Rectorship of Glasgow University. A final 
volume. Letters and Social Aims, appeared in 1877. The 
last days passed with the wide, warm quietude of an 
Alpine sunset. A month before his own death, he was 
able to attend the funeral of Longfellow. He died eight 
days after Charles Darwin, on April 27, 1882. 
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Emerson was essentially a poet, the poet of a New 
World ; and to this fact is due any ill-appreciation from 
which he has suffered. " I am born a poet," he says, 
in one of his letters, " of a low class without doubt, yet 
a poet ; that is my nature and vocation." And again : 
" I am not a great poet, but whatever is of me is a 
poet." Matthew Arnold, John Morley, and many lesser 
critics have disputed the claim. This is so much a 
matter of the individual ear that it is useless to argue 
it. The Poems will continue to speak eloquently to 
those who have the sense for them ; the open-minded 
reader coming to them for the first time will be gladly 
astonished to find them not only, as the yokel said of 
Hamlet, "full of quotations," of flashing words and 
unforgettable phrases, but intoxicated with joy in the 
natural things which to Emerson were more than all the 
"peacock wit" of man, "the pride of Greece and 
Rome," and airily sustained upon the highest notes of 
thought and tender feeling. This was no tame poet of con- 
ventional ideas and harmonies, suited to the jaded leisure 
of a society emerging from the shackles of feudalism 
only to be caught in the toils of empire. The style is 
inseparable from the substance. Versatility is not its 
strong point, but a fearless spontaneity. The dramatic 
and narrative are almost wholly absent. He deliberately 
praised " the wonderful inconsecutiveness of the Persian 
poets." Yet Emerson never trifled with the Muse. 
Some little critics may have been in his eye when he 
sang: 

"Thy trivial harp will never please 
Or fill my craving- ear ; 
Its chords should ring- as blows the breeze, 
Free, peremptory, clear. . . . 
Great is the art. 

Great be the manners, of the bard. 
He shall not his brain encumber 
With the coil of rhythm and number j 
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But, leaving rule and pale forethought, 

He shall aye climb 

For his rhyme. 

"Pass in, pass in," the angels say, 

"In to the upper doors, 

Nor count compartments of the floors, 

But mount to paradise 

By the stairway of surprise." 

Or, in a rarer satiric note : 

" Yet do not I implore 
The wrinkled shopman to my sounding woods, 
Nor bid the unwilling senator 
Ask notes of thrushes in the solitudes. 
Every one to his chosen work ; 
Foolish hands may mix and mar, 
Wise and sure the issues are. " / , / , • i 

^/. .ovr^- '■'■■'■ ■ 
Whatever ruggedness and twist of epigram there be 
in Emerson's verse is due to no lapse of wit, as it some- 
times was in the master he came nearest to, Wordsworth, 
but on the contrary, to a too high concentration, a too 
hurried flow. The music sometimes halts, the inspira- 
tion is never in doubt. Oliver Wendell Holmes spoke 
the justly critical word in an address to the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, on May ii, 1882 : 

"It is very hard to speak of Mr. Emerson's poetry ; 
not to do it injustice, still more to do it justice. It 
seems to me like the robe of a monarch patched by a 
New England housewife. The royal tint and stuff are 
unmistakable, but here and there the grey worsted from 
the darning-needle crosses and ekes out the Tyrian 
purple. Few poets who have written so little in verse 
have dropped so many of those 'jewels five words long ' 
which fall from their setting only to be more choicely 
treasured. E pluribus unum is hardly more familiar to 
our ears than ' He builded better than he knew ' ; and 
Keats' ' thing of beauty ' is little better known than 
Emerson's ' Beauty is its own excuse for being.' One 
may not like to read Emerson's poetry because it is some- 
times careless, almost as if carefully so, though never 
undignified, even when slipshod ; spotted with quaint 
archaisms or homely phrases. But if one likes Emer- 
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son's poetry he will be sure to love it. It may not be 
for the multitude ; but it finds its place like pollen dust 
and penetrates to the consciousness it Is to fertilise and 
bring to flower and fruit." 

He sang, in fact, as he was called, as the streams 
and winds and birds sing ; knowing no rule but that of 
the free heart in a free land. Letters have been too 
much at the beck of the wrinkled shopman and the 
unwilling senator. The cold-blooded condescension of 
Motley's treatment of Emerson's style would not now 
call for remark were it not that, in this case peculiarly, 
the style is the man. 

" It cannot be truly said that Emerson is one of 
the writers who make their way more easily into 
our minds by virtue of style ... It would, in truth, 
have been a marvel if Emerson had excelled in the 
virtues of the written page, for most of his published 
work was originally composed and used for the platform. 
. . . Apart from his difficult staccato, Emerson is not 
free from secondary faults. He uses words that are not 
only odd but vicious in construction ; he is not always 
grammatically correct ; he is sometimes oblique, and 
he is often clumsy, and there is a visible feeling after 
epigrams that do not always come. When people say 
that Emerson's style must be good because it fits his 
thought, they forget that, though it is well that a robe 
should fit, there is still something to be said about its 
cut and fashion." 

Even if the rest of this judgment were well-founded, it 
would not follow that Massachusetts should be limited 
to the fashions of Middlesex. So much, however, for 
the literary shopman. Let us again hear the accused 
himself. In an excellent little book of Talks with 
Emerson (Kegan Paul, 1890), Mr. C. J. Woodbury, 
who shows how strong a hold he had upon the students 
wherever he went, reports him as giving them the 
following significant advice : 

" The most interesting writing is that which does not 
quite satisfy the reader. Try and leave a little thinking 
for him ; that will be better for both. The trouble with 
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most writers is, they spread too thin. . . . Then, you 
should start with no skeleton or plan. The natural one 
will grow as you work. Knock away all scaffolding. 
Neither have exordium nor peroration. . . . Say it ! 
Out with it ! Say it with all the grace and force you 
can, and stop. Be familiar only with good expressions. 
. . . Search unweariedly for that which is exact. . . . 
Avoid adjectives. Let the noun do the work. . . . 
Neither concern yourself about consistency. The 
moment you putty and plaster your ejspressions to 
make them hang together, you have begun a weaken- 
ing process. Take it for granted the truths will 
harmonise ; and, as for the falsities and mistakes, they 
will speedily die of themselves. If you must be con- 
tradictory, let it be clean and sharp, as the two blades 
of scissors meet." 

Eloquence Emerson defined to Mr. Woodbury as 
"a statement so luminous as to render all others un- 
necessary." Mechanical writing was abhorrent to him. 
"You noticed that marble we have just seen. You 
remember that marble is nothing but crystallised lime- 
stone. Some writers never get out of the limestone 
condition. Be airy. Let your characters breathe from 
you." And again: "Keep close to realities. Read 
those men who are not lazy, who put themselves into 
contact with the realities. . . . Do your own quarry- 
ing. . . . Do not attempt to be a great reader, and 
read for facts, and not by the bookful. What another 
sees and tells you is not yours, but his. . . . Learn to 
divine books, to/e«/ those that you want, without wast- 
ing time over them. . . . Have little to do with 
newspapers. Learn how to get their best without 
giving yours. There is a great secret in knowing what 
to keep out of the mind, as well as what to put in. . . . 
How many do you know who are made up of fragments 
of others? Follow your own star. Imitation is suicide. 
Yield not an inch to all the forces which conspire to 
make you an echo. That is the sin of dogmatism and 
creeds. Avoid them ; they build a fence about the 
intellect." 
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Consider this counsel in the light of Emerson's ethic 
— Be thyself ! Live in the sun ! Nature is God's 
poem ; let the spirit of life, which is goodness, flow 
freely through you ! Evidently the style fits the teach- 
ing and the great mind that conceived it ; for the rest, 
the freckles may worry the unwilling senator, but not 
you and me. 

Ill 

|So, top, the spiritual philosophy which directs this 
teaching! while it must trouble the specialists of the 
schools, will bring not a little comfort to the simpler 
souls who cannot cut up their life-problem into sections 
and then satisfy themselves that it is disposed of piece 
by piece. The poet perpetually unifies, seeking to 
restore the lost integrity of things ; with him we are 
in an Eden where metaphysics, religion, morals, poesy, 
are undifferentiated. The conclusion of one-ness of 
matter and force at which science laboriously arrives 
he has apprehended instantly, instinctively. He not 
so much reasons about goodness as, "pure in heart, 
sees God." Every bush is divinely aflame; every 
mountain is Pisgah. The deliverance is oracular 
rather than reasoned, giving results rather than pro- 
cesses of thought, and yet always challenges the 
reader's reason for judgment. < He proclaims the 
transcendence and almightiness of Soul, and in that 
the annulment of "the adulterous divorce which the 
superstition of many ages has eff'ected between the 
intellect and holiness." Reason is the universal sou! . 
shining in the individual and in nature ; holiness the 
greatest of its benefits and beauties. Miracle has not 
been abolished, but universalised. "Transcendentalism 
is the Saturnalia or excess of Faith ; the presentment 
of a faith proper to man in his integrity, excessive only 
when his imperfect obedience hinders the satisfaction of 
his wish. . . . There is no pure transcendentalist ; yet 
the tendency to respect the intuitions and give them, at 
least in our creed, all authority over experience, has 
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deeply coloured the conversation and poetry of the 
present day ; and the history of genius and of religion 
in these times, though impure, will be the history of 
this tendency." Emerson is never in doubt in these 
high affairs. "All the devils respect virtue," which is 
only " the adherence in action to the nature of things." 
An infinite sensitiveness discovers clues everywhere to 
this "nature of things," which is always energy, 
growth, benefit. All things are ascending, slowly or 
quickly, according as consciousness aids the lower law. 
Evolution is thus to be spiritually as well as materially 
apprehended ; nay, it is then only that it has meaning 
for man. Long before Mr. Shallow-Pate could scoff at 
Darwin about the "missing links" — indeed, before 
Darwin and Wallace had formulated their theory of 
environmental selection — Emerson had placed these 
lines at the head of his little volume on Nature — 

" A subtle chain of countless rings 
The next unto the farthest brings ; 
The eye reads omens where it goes, 
And speaks all languages the rose ; 
And, striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form." 

And these in Woodnotes (1847) — 

"All the forms are fugitive. 
But the substances survive. 
Onward and on, the eternal Pan, 
Who layeth the world's incessant plan, 
Halteth never in one shape, 
But for ever doth escape, 
Like wave or flame, into new forms 
Of gem, and air, of plants, and worms. 
I, that to-day am a pine, 
Yesterday was a bundle of grass." 

" From whatever side we look at Nature," he says, 
"we seem to be exploring the figure of a disguised 
man." "Each creature is only a modification of the 
other." "'Tis a long scale from the gorilla to the 
gentleman . . . but 'tis always an accelerated march." 
Nature from first to last is "travailing in pain for Man, 
the summit of the whole " — 
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" Let war and trade and creeds and song 
Blend, ripen race on race, 
The sunburnt world a man shall breed 
Of all the zones and countless days." 

"No statement of the Universe," he says in the 
essay on Fate, " can have any soundness which does 
not admit its ascending effort." Mr. Mead notes that 
his earliest public lectures were upon natural history 
subjects, and we have seen him stopping with some 
lads to talk of crystallisation and rock-structure. Out 
boating in the Adirondacs, he hears of the laying of 
the trans-Atlantic cable, and his heart sings to this 
achievement of the all-conquering mind — 

" Thought's new found path 
Shall supplement henceforth all trodden ways. 
Match God's equator with a zone of art, 
And lift man's public action to a height 
Worthy the enormous cloud of witnesses 
When linked hemispheres attest his deed. 
The lightning has run masterless too long : 
He must to school and learn his verb and noun." 

So he devours facts to get at their inner, while 
scientists and engineers are working to get at their 
outer, side. 

It was the relish of all these signs in nature and 
history, above all in the humble mass-life of to-day, 
the tremendous assurance that the sign, not the matter, 
is the reality, which was the basis of the courage Emerson 
never lost, the faith that, 

" So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man. 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, I can." 

He had inherited a happy spirit — a "peculiarity of 
humour" from his father, who died when he was eight 
years old, a much richer kindliness and grace from his 
mother. He speaks of himself, as a school-boy, being 
"not always, but often, silly." The early struggle 
through which he and his three brothers helped their 
widowed mother was sufficient to draw them all closer 
together, to check indulgence and selfishness, without 
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leaving any bitter memory. "The boys all did their 
best," his son, Edward W. Emerson, has recorded, 
"and manfully helped in doing the housework and 
teaching others, not only while in college, but while 
preparing to enter." He loved children and animals. 
"When we were in bed, my father would often come 
up and, sitting by us in the twilight, chant to our great 
delight a good-night song, which he made up as he 
sang, to the trees, the birds, the members of the family, 
even the cow and the cat. . . . We loved and stood in 
awe of him ; but scolding was a weapon unknown in 
his armoury, and trust was his greatest one. He 
never punished, seldom commanded or forbade, but he 
showed how the case stood, and let us choose." 

There is, however, more in Emerson's optimism 
than personal idiosyncrasy and a personal philosophy. 
A continental climate, the youth and wealth of a vast 
republic, and a national temperament arising from 
these, are behind it, as the age and melancholy of 
Europe were behind Tennyson and Matthew Arnold, as 
the Russian revolution is behind the penitential agonies 
of Tolstoy, as the weariness of the Imperial Titan is 
behind Lord Morley when he talks of Emerson's "fair 
weather abstraction named Compensation." "Words, 
words, words," Morley finds it, " mere playing with 
words. . . . only a new fashion of composure, some- 
times dangerously near to moral dilettantism." It is, 
no doubt, difficult for the man of the world to com- 
prehend this extreme assurance of the few divine minds. 
There are, too, some incautious phrases of Emerson's, 
deprecating the contemplation of pain and evil. His 
light-heartedness was, however, no fashion or abstrac- 
tion of the study, but a glow as of sunshine on the 
Concord meadows, the buoyancy of an intellect acutely 
alive to the beauty of nature and the majesty of man's 
opportunity in an opening hemisphere. As justly 
describe the gentleness of a St. Francis as "moral 
dilettantism '' as the elation of this New England saint, 
for whom the whole world was engaged in " a work of 
ecstasy.'' 
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A like insular and Old World short-sightedness offers 
thanks that, in social and political affairs, Emerson was 
not like his friend Thoreau, a half crazy egotist, a 
' ' compendium of all the anti-social absurdities. " What, 
then, has authoritarian individualism to offer to the, 
luckless in the struggle of modern life ? Individualism 
in Emerson's America had at least the strength of an 
adventurous and experimental disposition. [ The State, 
in those days when there was plenty of elbow-room, 
was neither a very impressive nor a very necessary 
affair ; indeed, if it was to become impressive and 
necessary, it could only be by the free enterprise of 
upstanding, independent men. A sturdy hermit like 
Thoreau — "my Stoic-Buddhist," Emerson called him — 
has more to contribute to human experience and thought 
than a tribe of philosophic pedants. It is not against 
the few intellectual hermits — anarchists if you will — who 
call us back to nature, simplicity, hand labour, but 
against the exploiters of the individualist ethic for 
selfish ends, that the more social spirit of a later genera- 
tion is directed. Emerson's was a richer and more 
balanced mind ; for that reason, perhaps, his political 
reflections have comparatively little importance for us, 
though they represent well the finer spirit of his genera- 
tion. His individualism was wholly democratic. The 
common lot appealed strongly to him. Ideally, wealth 
is essential — " Man is by his constitution expensive, and 
needs to be rich " ; actually, what is called wealth is a 
snare. How are we to get out of this tangle ? The 
wisest may err in practical prescriptions. Emerson tried 
djo-o-ing, and found it did not suit his muse ; asked the 
maidservants to share the family meal, and had the 
reply, not very surprising: "a cook was never fit to 
come to table." You may pick out anarchic, Thoreau- 
like axioms in his books. " Good men must not obey 
the laws too well." " In self-trust all the virtues are 
comprehended." "That bloated vanity called public 
opinion." " The virtuous men will not again rely upon 
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political agents ; they have found the deleterious effects 
of political association " (this was in 1844, apropos of 
emancipation in the West Indies). " The more reason, 
the less government.'' On the other'Kaiid; Emersotr- 
strongly denounced riot only the exceptional but the 
normal selfishness of trade, and proclaimed the passing 
of warfare and feudal servitude of every kind. He 
spoke often of the proper dignity of labour. "The 
cheapness of man is every day's tragedy." "There are 
no common men." "Let there be worse cotton and 
better men. Nature can only be conceived as existing 
to a universal and not a particular end, to a universe of 
ends." " If the accumulated wealth of the past genera- 
tion is thus tainted, we must begin to consider if it were 
not the nobler part to renounce it and ... to take 
each of us bravely his part in the manual labour of the 
world." "He only is a sincere learner, he only can 
become a master, who learns the secrets of labour and 
who by real cunning extorts from nature its sceptre." 
"Why needs any man be rich? Only for want of 
thought." " Society is full of infirm people who 
incessantly summon others to serve them." " I think we 
must clear ourselves each one by the interrogation, 
whether we have earned our bread to-day by the 
hearty contribution of our energies to the common 
benefit." 

It is easy now to see the inadequacy of this individual- 
ist ethic to the solution of problems that are plaguing 
the New World almost as much as the Old. But if the 
Rockefellers and Carnegies do not profess to have 
imbibed wisdom from the Concord fount, there are 
thousands of humbler men, the salt of American life, 
whose citizenship as well as their spiritual experience it 
has strengthened and enriched. Emerson had none of 
the stuff of a partisan in him. Reaching his height of 
vision at a bound, he was never, and could not be, 
"fonverted." There is no trace in the records of his 
life of unworthy passion or violent impulse. He saw too 
much of both sides to give himself to either. " Solitude 
is impractical, and society fatal," he said. With all his 
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sympathies on the side of reform, he could not refrain 
from a caustic note at the expense of the "friends of 
universal progress." " Conservatism makes no poetry, 
breathes no prayer, has no invention ; it is all memory. 
Reform has no gratitude, no prudence, no husbandry." 
And his practice kept full pace with his precepts. " It 
is of little moment that one, or two, or twenty evils of 
our social system be corrected, but of much that the 
man be in his senses. ... It is better to remain in the 
establishment better than the establishment, and conduct 
that in the best manner, than to make a sally against 
evil by some single improvement, without supporting it 
by a total regeneration." This carefully balanced state- 
ment, as we have seen, does not mean that Emerson 
was not prepared to leave the broad path ir^/avour of 
some particular principle. But, for a poet and an 
idealist, he had a singularly shrewd judgment ; mere 
government could not possibly loom on his milder and 
more open horizon as it did on Carlyle's ; and a perhaps 
exaggerated faith in the elemental force of the awakened 
individual soul coloured all his thought. 

For the rest, it fell to him to strike the note of a new 
patriotism, that must sound to-da)', amid the clamour 
of money-getting and rule by force or trickery, even 
more desirable than fifty years ago. It was to be the 
bond of a company of free and equal spirits joyful in 
their dependence and independence, whole men, hard 
working, but sweet and scholarly, not boastful or 
exclusive, yet showing the example which is the debt of 
a special opportunity. "We have listened too long to 
the courtly Muses of Europe," he declared in 1837. 
And in the next year : "War is on its last legs ; and a 
universal peace is as sure as is the prevalence of civilisa- 
tion over barbarism, of liberal governments over feudal 
forms." The nation of the future that will not declare 
war or carry arms " will not be one that invites injury, 
but one, on the contrary, that has a friend in the bottom 
of the heart of every man, even of the violent and the 
base, one against which no weapon can prosper." In 
the broad West, he saw " the appointed remedy for 
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whatever is false and fantastic in our culture." From 
land and commerce, American civilisation was to draw 
a sound nutriment. iHe cannot look on ' ' the freedom 
of this country, in connection with its youth, without a 
presentiment that here shall laws and institutions exist 
on some scale of proportion to the majesty of nature. '\ 
It seemed, in 1844, "so easy for- America to inspire and 
express the most expansive and humane - spirit ; iiew- 
born, free, healthful, strong, the land of the labourer, of 
the democrat, of the philanthropist, of the believer, of 
the saint, she should speak for the human race. It is 

the country of the Future." ""* — — 

So he summoned the youth of New England to realise 
his dream, his faith. Later, there were disappoint- 
ments. Discussing the " Fortunes of the Republic," in 
1878, he finds a self-willed and unscrupulous levity to 
be one of the reactions on the people from " the extra- 
ordinary advantages and invitations of their condition." 
" Our politics are full of adventurers. . . . The spread 
eagle must fold his foolish wings, and be less of a pea- 
cock. . . . Our people are too slight and vain." But 
there was always some John Brown, some Thoreau, to 
glorify public spirit and private character ; over all 
there were ever the eternal verities. |pmerson's faith 
i g humanity was unclou d'''^ ^'^ <'h? ^""rl """'^ ^^ ^^'^'^ 
bravely~tcr hts-dT^am- of a 4:epuWiC' that Should be the 
prototype of a still vaster commonwealth, the United 
Statesof M-ankind. The prospect has not improved, but 
in some ways worsened, since he passed away, for lusty 
evil does not vanish suddenly before an angelic word ; 
and there is a need of positive co-operation and con- 
struction in society which he never completely grasped. 
Yet the angelic word remains the greatest of all forces, 
and in time prevails. Emerson has been, as Arnold 
said, the friend and aider of those who live in the spirit ; 
and something of his influence has radiated far beyond 
the circles of the elect. A poor lad and a simple citizen, 
with no aid of self-assertion or organisation, or quality 
of entertainment, his message has winged its way 
throughout the world by its intrinsic value to struggling 
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souls. It has yet lost nothing of its grace and moving 
power, nor will that be spent till men have learned like 
him to look without mediation and without fear into the 
face of God. 

G. H. Perris. 



In the following representative extracts I am indebted for the 
text to the edition carefully collated and revised by Mr. George 
Sampson for the York Library, and for aid in the heavy labour of 
reduction and arrangement to my brother F. F. Perris. If any 
one objects to the breaking-off of many of Emerson's brilliant 
phrases and paragraphs from their context, I can only plead that 
this volume is intended not as a substitute for, but as a stimulus 
to, a wider reading of the original. 



RALPH WALDO EMERSON 

NATURE 

(1836) 

[A great deal of Emerson's writing- has been completely lost. It 
would be interesting to know what he made of The Character of 
Socrates, and The Present State of Ethical Philosophy, in the two 
student essays which won him prizes at Harvard. His first printed 
paper was, according to Mr. Alexander Ireland, an ordination 
address delivered in 1830. His abandonment of the ministry and 
the breakdown of health which led to his first European visit 
made a pause that is followed by the great literary outburst of 
his middle life. On returning from England he commences 
lecturing, marries, publishes Sartor Pesartus in Boston, and in 
the same year, puts forth his first small volume, of less than a 
hundred pages — Nature. Rarely has the impact of so small a. 
body produced so considerable a movement ; in view of the after- 
elFects it is almost incredible that only five hundred copies were 
disposed of in twelve years. It has been rather boldly said that 
there is hardly anything new in principle in Emerson's philo- 
sophy ; certainly liberal ideas are, after three-quarters of a 
century, more familiar, and many of his sparkling sentences have 
become current coin. But there is immortal stuff in this poet's 
wedding of thought and life, of man and the creative spirit, and 
in the brimming joy with which he conducts it.] 

A subtle chain of countless rings 
The next unto the farthest brings ; 
The eye reads omens where it goes. 
And speaks all languages the rose ; 
And, striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form. 

Introduction. — Our agfe is retrospective. It builds the 

sepulchres of the fathers. It writes biographies, 

histories, and criticism. The foregoing generations 

beheld God and nature face to face ; we, through their 

B 
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eyes. Why should not we also enjoy an original 
"felation to the universe ? Why should not we have a 
poetry and philosophy of insight and not of tradition, 
and a religion by revelation to us, and not the history 
of theirs ? Embosomed for a season in nature, whose 
floods of life stream around and through us, and invite 
us, by the powers they supply, to action proportioned 
to nature, why should we grope among the dry bones 
of the past, or put the living generation into masque- 
rade out of its faded wardrobe ? The sun shines to-day 
also. There is more wool and flax in the fields. There 
are new lands, new men, new thoughts. Let us 
demand our own works and laws and worship. 

Nature. — To go into solitude, a man needs to retire 
as much from his chamber as from society. I am not 
solitary whilst I read and write, though nobody is with 
me. But if a man would be alone, let him look at the 
stars. The rays that come from those heavenly worlds, 
will separate between him and what he touches. One 
might think the atmosphere was made transparent with 
this design, to give man, in the heavenly bodies, the 
perpetual presence of the sublime. Seen in the streets 
of cities, how great they are ! If the stars should 
appear one night in a thousand years, how would men 
believe and adore, and preserve for many generations 
the remembrance of the city of God which had been 
shown ! But every night come out these envoys of 
beauty, and light the universe with their admonishing 
smile. 

The stars awaken a certain reverence, because, 
though always present, they are inaccessible ; but all 
natural objects make a kindred impression, when the 
mind is open to their influence. Nature never wears a 
mean appearance. Neither does the wisest man extort 
her secret, and lose his curiosity by finding out all her 
perfection. Nature never became a toy to a wise spirit. 
The flowers, the animals, the mountains, reflected the 
wisdom of his best hour, as much as they had delighted 
the simplicity of his childhood. 
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To speak truly, few adult persons can see nature. 
Most persons do not see the sun. At least they have a 
very superficial seeing. The sun illuminates only the 
eye of the man, but shines into the eye and the heart of 
the child. The lover of nature is he whose inward and 
outward senses are still truly adjusted to each other ; 
who has retained the spirit of infancy even into the era 
of manhood. His intercourse with heaven and earth 
becomes part of his daily food. In the presence of 
nature, a wild delight runs through the man, in spite 
of real sorrows. 

_In the woods is perpetual youth. Within these 
plantations of God, a decorum and sanctity reign, 
a perennial festival is dressed, and the guest sees not 
how he should tire of them in a thousand years. In the 
woods, we return to reason and faith. There I feel that 
nothing can befall me in life — no disgrace, no calamity 
(leaving me my eyes), which nature cannot repair. 
Standing on the bare ground — my head bathed by the 
blithe air, and uplifted into 'infinite space — all mean 
egotism vanishes. I become a transparent eye-ball ; I 
am nothing ; I see all ; the currents of the Universal 
Being circulate through me ; I am part or parcel of 
God. 

Commodity. — The misery of man appears like childish 
petulance when we explore the steady and prodigal pro- 
vision that has been made for his support and delight 
on this green ball which floats him through the heavens. 
What angels invented these splendid ornaments, these 
rich conveniences, this ocean of air above, this ocean of 
water beneath, this firmament of earth between ? this 
zodiac of lights, this tent of dropping clouds, this 
striped coat of climates, this fourfold year ? Beasts, fire, 
water, stones, and corn serve him. The field is at once 
his floor, his work-yard, his play-ground, his garden, 
and his bed. 

Beauty. — The simple perception of natural forms is 
a delight. The influence of the forms and actions in 

B 2 
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nature is so needful to man, that, in its lowest functions, 
it seems to lie on the confines of commodity and beauty. 

In other hours, nature satisfies by its loveliness, 
and without any mixture of corporeal benefit. I see the 
spectacle of morningf from the hill-top over against my 
house, from daybreak to sunrise, with emotions which 
an angel might share. The long slender bars of cloud 
float like fishes in the sea of crimson light. From the 
earth, as a shore, I look out into that silent sea. I 
seem to partake its rapid transformations : the active 
enchantment reaches my dust, and I dilate and conspire 
with the morning wind. How does naturejieify .us with, 
a few and cheap elements ! Give me health and a day, 
and I will make the pomp of emperors ridiculous. 

But this beauty of nature which is seen and felt as 
beauty is the least part. The shows of day, the dewy 
morning, the rainbow, mountains, orchards in blossom, 
stars, moonlight, shadows in still water, and the like, if 
too eagerly hunted, become shows merely, and mock 
us with their unreality. . . . The presence of a higher, 
namely, of the spiritual element is essential to its per- 
fection. The high and divine beauty which can be loved 
without effeminacy is that which is found in combination 
with the human will. Beauty is the mark God sets upon 
virtue. Every natural action is graceful. Every heroic 
act is also decent, and causes the place and the by- 
standers to shine. We are taught by great actions 
that the universe is the property of every individual in 
it. Every rational creature has all nature for his dowry 
and estate. It is his, if he will. He may divest himself 
of it ; he may creep into a corner, and abdicate his 
kingdom, as most men do, but he is entitled to the 
world by his constitution. In proportion to the energy of 
his thought and will, he takes up the world into himself. 

Nothing divine dies. AH good is eternally reproductive. 
The beauty of nature re-forms itself in the mind, and 
not for barren contemplation, but for new creation. 

Nothing is quite beautiful alone ; nothing but is 
beautiful in the whole. A single object is only so far 
beautiful as it suggests this universal grace. 
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The world exists to the soul to satisfy the desire of 
beauty. This element I call an ultimate end. No 
reason can be asked or given why the soul seeks beauty. 
Beauty, in its largest and profoundest sense, is one ex- 
pression for the universe. God is the all-fair. Truth, 
and goodness, and beauty, are but different faces of the 
same All. But beauty in nature is not ultimate. It is 
the herald of inward and eternal beauty, and is not 
alone a solid and satisfactory good. It must stand as 
a part and not as yet the last or highest expression of 
the final cause of Nature. 

Language. — It is not words only that are emblematic ; 
it is things which are emblematic. Every natural fact 
is a symbol of some spiritual fact. Every appearance 
in nature corresponds to some state of the mind, and 
that state of the mind can only be described by present- 
ing that natural appearance as its picture. 

Who looks upon a river in a meditative hour, and is 
not reminded of the flux of all things ? Throw a stone 
into the stream, and the circles that propagate them- 
selves are the beautiful type of all influence. Man is 
conscious of a universal soul within or behind his 
individual life, wherein, as in a firmament, the natures 
of Justice, Truth, Love, Freedom, arise and shine. _This 
universal soul, he calls Reason : it is not mine, or thine, 
or his, but we are its ; we are its property and men. 
And the blue sky in which the private earth is buried, 
the sky with its eternal calm, and full of everlasting 
orbs, is the type of Reason. That which, intellectually 
considered, we call Reason, considered in relation to 
nature we call Spirit. Spirit is the Creator. Spirit 
hath life in itself. ^ And rrian, in all ages and countries, 
embodies it in his language, as the Father. 

These are not the dreams of a few poets, here and 
there, but man is an analogist, and studies relations in 
all objects. He is placed in the centre of beings, and a 
ray of relation passes from every other being to him. 
And neither can man be understood without these 
objects, nor these objects without man. All the facts 
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in natural history, taken by themselves, have no value, 
but are barren, like a single sex. 

A man's power to connect his thought with its proper 
symbol, and so to utter it, depends on the simplicity of 
his character, that is, upon his love of truth, and his 
desire to communicate it without loss. The corruption 
of man is followed by the corruption of lang-uag-e. When 
simplicity of character and the sovereignty of ideas is 
broken up by the prevalence of secondary desires, the 
desire of riches, of pleasure,, of power, and of praise — 
and duplicity and falsehood take the place of simplicity 
and truth, the power over nature as an interpreter of the 
will is in a degree lost ; new imagery ceases to be created, 
and old words are perverted to stand for things which 
are not ; a paper currency is employed, when there is 
no bullion in the vaults. In due time, the fraud is 
manifest, and words lose all power to stimulate the 
understanding or the affections. Hundreds of writers 
may be found in every long-civilized nation, who for a 
short time believe, and make others believe, that they 
see and utter truths, who do not of themselves clothe 
one thought in its natural garment, but who feed 
unconsciously on the language created by the primary 
writers of the country, those, namely, who hold primarily 
on nature. 

But wise men pierce this rotten diction and fasten 
words again to visible things ; so that picturesque 
language is at once a commanding certificate that he 
who employs it is a man in alliance with truth and God. 

There seems to be a necessity in spirit to manifest 
itself in material forms ; and day and night, river and 
storm, beast and bird, acid and alkali, pre-exist in 
necessary Ideas in the mind of God, and are what they 
are by virtue of preceding affections, in the world of 
spirit. A fact is the end or last issue of spirit. The 
visible creation is the terminus or the circumference of 
the invisible world. 

A life in harmony with nature, the love of truth and 
of virtue, will purge the eyes to understand her text. 
By degrees we may come to know the primitive sense 
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of the permanent objects of nature, so that the world 
shall be to us an open book, and every form significant 
of its hidden life and final cause. 

Discipline. — The exercise of the Will or the lesson of 
power is taught in every event. From the child's success- 
ive possession of his several senses up to the hour when 
he saith, " Thy will be done ! " he is learning the secret, 
that he can reduce under his will, not only particular 
events, but great classes, nay the whole series of events, 
and so conform all facts to his character. Nature is 
thoroughly mediate. It is made to serve. iT ifeceives 
the dominion of man as meekly as the ass on which the 
Saviour rode. It offers all its kingdoms to man as the 
raw material which he may mould into what is useful. 
Man is never weary of working it up. He forges the 
subtle and delicate air into wise and melodious words, 
and gives them wing as angels of persuasion and 
command. One after another, his victorious thought 
comes up with and reduces all things, until the world 
becomes, at last, only a realized will, — the double of the 
man. 

All things are moral ; and in their boundless changes 
have an unceasing reference to spiritual nature. 
Therefore is nature glorious with form, colour, and 
motion, that every globe in the remotest heaven, every 
chemical change from the rudest crystal up to the laws of 
life, every change of vegetation from the first principle 
of growth in the eye of a leaf, to the tropical forest and 
antediluvian coal-mine, every animal function from the 
sponge up to Hercules, shall hint or thunder to man the 
laws of right and wrong, and echo the Ten Command- 
ments. 

Idealism. — To the senses and the unrenewed under- 
standmg belongs a sort of instinctive belief in the 
absolute existence of nature. In their view, man and 
nature are indissolubly joined. Things are ultimates, 
"and they never look beyond their sphere. The presence 
of reason mars this faith. The first effort of thought 
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tends to relax this despotism of the senses, which binds 
us to nature as if we were a part of it, and shows us 
nature aloof, and, as it were, afloat. Until this higfher 
ag-ency intervened, the animal eye sees, with wonderful 
accuracy, sharp outlines and coloured surfaces. .When 
the eye of Reason opens, to outline and surface are at 
once added grace and expression. These proceed from 
"imagination and affection, and abate somewhat of the 
angular distinctness of objects. If the Reason be 
stimulated to more earnest vision, outlines and surfaces 
^ecome transparent, and are no longer seen ; causes 
afid-spiritsat'e seen through them. The best moments 
of life are these delicious awakenings of the higher 
powers, and the reverential withdrawing of nature 
before its God. 

' Culture inverts the vulgar views of nature, and brings 
the mind to call that apparent which it uses to call 
real, and that real which it uses to call visionary. 
Children, it is true, believe in the external world. 
The belief that it appears only is an afterthought, but 
with culture, this faith will as surely arise in the mind 
as did the first. . . . For, seen in the light of thought, the 
world always is phenomenal ; and virtue subordinates 
it to the mind. Idealism s ees th_e. worl d in God. It 
beholds the whole circle of persons and things, of actions 
and events, of country and religion, not as painfully 
accumulated, atom after atom, act after act, in an aged 
creeping Past, but as one vast picture, which God 
paints on the instant eternity, for the contemplation of 
the soul. 

Spirit. — Three problems are put by nature to the 
mind : What is matter ? Whence is it ? and Whereto ? 
The first of these questions only, the ideal theory 
answers. Idealism saith : matter is a phenomenon, not 
a substance. Idealism acquaints us with the total dis- 
parity between the evidence of our own being, and the 
evidence of the world's being. The one is perfect ; the 
other, incapable of any assurance ; the mind is a part of 
the nature of things ; the world is a divine"dream, from 
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which we may presently awake to the glories and 
certainties of day. Idealism is a hypothesis to account 
for nature by other principles than those of carpentry 
and chemistry. Yet, if it only deny the existence of 
matter, it does not satisfy the demands of the spirit. It 
leaves God out of me. 

But when, following the invisible steps of thought, we 
come to inquire. Whence is matter ? and Whereto ? 
many truths arise to us out of the recesses of conscious- 
ness. We learn that the highest^is present to the soul 
of man, that the dread universal essence, which is not 
wisdom, or love, or beauty, or power, but all in one, 
and each entirely, is that for which all things exist, and 
that by which they are ; that spirit creates ; that behind 
nature, throughout nature, spirit is present ; one and 
not compound, it does not act upon us from without, 
that is, in space and time, but spiritually, or through 
ourselves : therefore, that_spirit, that is, the Supreme 
Bdng, does not build up nature around us, but puts it 
forth through us, as the life of the tree puts forth new 
branches and leaves through the pores of the old. 

Prospects. — :A man is a god in ruins. When men are 
innocent, life shall be longer, and shall pass into the 
immortal as gently as we awake from dreams. Now, 
the world would be insane and rabid, if these disorganiz- 
ations should last for hundreds of years. It is kept in 
check by death and infancy. Infancy is the perpetual 
Messiah, which comes into the arms of fallen men, and 
pleads with them to return to paradise. 

Man is the dwarf of himself. Once he was permeated 
and dissolved by spirit. He filled nature with his over- 
flowing currents. Out from him sprang the sun and 
moon : from man, the sun ; from woman, the moon. 
The laws of his mind, the periods of his actions, exter- 
nized themselves into day and night, into the year and 
the seasons. But, having made for himself this huge 
shell, his waters retired ; he no longer fills the veins and 
veinlets ; he is shrunk to a drop. He sees that the 
structure still fits him, but fits him colossally. Say, 
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rather, once it fitted him, now it corresponds to him 
from far and on high. He adores timidly his own 
work. Yet sometimes he starts in his slumber, and 
wonders at himself and his house, and muses strangely 
at the resemblance betwixt him and it. 

To the wise, a fact is true poetry, and the most 
beautiful of fables. 

Nature is not fixed but fluid. Spirit alters, moulds, 
makes it. The immobility or bruteness of nature, is the 
absence of spirit ; to pure spirit, it is fluid, it is volatile, 
it is obedient. Every spirit builds itself a house ; and 
beyond its house, a world ; and beyond its world, a 
heaven. Know then, that the world exists for you. 
For you is the phenomenon perfect. What we are, 
that only can we see. All that_Adamhad, aU that Czssar 
. could, jou have and can do. Adam called his house, 
heaven and earth ; Caesar called his house, Rome ; you 
perhaps call yours a cobbler's trade, a hundred acres 
of ploughed land, or a scholar's garret. Yet line for 
line and point for point, your dominion is as great as 
theirs, though without fine names. . Build, therefore, 
your own world. As fast as you conform your life to 
the pure idea in your mind, that will unfold its great 
proportions. A correspondent revolution in things will 
attend the influx of the spirit. So fast will disagreeable 
appearances, swine, spiders, snakes, pests, madhouses, 
prisons, enemies, vanish ; they are temporary and shall 
be no more seen. The sordor and filths of nature, the 
sun shall dry up, and the wind exhale. As when the 
summer comes from the south, the snowbanks melt, and 
the face of the earth becomes green before it, so shall 
the advancing spirit create its ornaments along its path, 
and carry with it the beauty it visits, and the song which 
enchants it ; it shall draw beautiful faces, warm hearts, 
wise discourse, and heroic acts, around its way, until 
evil is no more seen. The kingdom of man over nature, 
which cometh not with observation — a dominion such as 
now is beyond his dream of God — he shall enter without 
more wonder than the blind man feels who is gradually 
restored to perfect sight. 



ESSAYS 

FIRST SERIES (1841) 

[The two collections of jE^jayj' contain most of their author's best 
work. The Dial, bom with the earlier, died with the appear- 
ance of the later volume ; portions of many chapters appeared 
in its pages. Some of these and others had grown out of platform 
lectures, rewritten and polished over and over again. The first 
series appeared in the same year in England, Carlyle writing in 
his preface : "That this little Book has no 'system,' and points 
or stretches far beyond all systems, is one of its merits. The 
utterance is abrupt, fitful ; the great idea, not yet embodied, 
struggles towards an embodiment. Yet everywhere there is the 
true heart of a man. The authentic green Earth is there, with 
her mountains, rivers, with her mills and farms. Sharp gleams of 
insight arrest us by their pure intellectuality ; here and there, in 
heroic rusticism, a tone of modest manfulness, of mild invincibility, 
low-voiced but lion-strong, makes us, too, thrill with a noble pride." 

We are told that at this time New England for the most part 
regarded its new mentor as " mystical, half crazy or affected, an 
imitator of Carlj'le, racked and revolutionary, one who did not 
himself know what he meant." The lecture on New England 
Reformers, delivered in 1844 and appended to the second volume 
of Essays, showed his attitude toward social experiments like the 
Brook Farm community, and put his shrewdness as much beyond 
doubt as his idealism. But for some tinie his fame progressed 
more rapidly in England than at home.] 

HISTORY 

There is no great and no small 
To the Soul that maketh all : 
And where it cometh, all things are ; 
And it cometh everywhere. 

I am the owner of the sphere. 

Of the seven stars and the solar year, 

Of Csesar's hand, and Plato's brain. 

Of Lord Christ's heart, and Shakespeare's strain. 

There is one mind common to all individual men. 
Every man is an inlet to the same and to all of the same. 

II 
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He that is once admitted to the right of reason is made 
a freeman of the whole estate. What Plato has thought 
he may think ; what a saint has felt he may feel ; what 
at any time has befallen any man he can understand. 
Who hath access to this universal mind is a party to 
all that is or can be done, for this is the only and 
sovereign agent. Of the works of this mind history is 
the record. 

The thought is always prior to the fact ; all the facts 
of history pre-exist in the mind as laws. A man is 
the whole encyclopaedia of facts. The creation of a 
thousand forests is in one acorn ; and Egypt, Greece, 
Rome, Gaul, Britain, America, lie folded already in the 
first man. 

This human mind wrote history, and this must read it. 
The Sphinx must solve her own riddle. If the whole 
of history is in one man, it is all to be explained from 
individual experience. . . . Of the universal mind each in- 
dividual man is one more incarnation. . . . Every revolu- 
tion was first a thought in one man's mind, and when 
the same thought occurs to another man it is the key to 
that era. Every reform was once a private opinion, and 
when it shall be a private opinion again, it will solve the 
problem of the age. The fact narrated must correspond 
to something in me to be credible or intelligible. We 
as we read must become Greeks, Romans, Turks, priest 
and king, martyr and executioner, must fasten these 
images to some reality in our secret experience, or we 
shall learn nothing rightly. 

It is the universal nature which gives worth to par- 
ticular men and things. . . . We sympathize in the great 
moments of history, in the great discoveries, the great 
resistances, the great prosperities of men, — because 
there law was enacted, the sea was searched, the land 
was found, or the blow was struck for us, as we our- 
selves in that place would have done or applauded. 

The world exists for the education of each man. 
There is no age, or state of society, or mode of action 
in history, to which there is not somewhat corresponding 
in his life. Everything tends in a wonderful manner to 
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abbreviate itself and yield its own virtue to him. He 
should see that he can live all history in his own person, 
He must sit solidly at home, and not suffer himself to 
be bullied by kings or empires, but know that he is 
greater than all the geography and all the government 
of the world ; he must transfer the point of view from 
which history is commonly read, from Rome, and Athens, 
and London, to himself, and not deny his conviction 
that he is the court, and if England or Egypt have any- 
thing to say to him, he will try the case ; if not, let 
them for ever be silent. 

Time dissipates to shining ether the solid angularity 
of facts. No anchor, no cable, no fences, avail to keep 
a fact a fact. Who cares what the fact was, when we 
have made a constellation of it to hang in heaven an 
immortal sign ? 

There is properly no history, only biography. Every 
mind must know the whole lesson for itself — must go 
over the whole ground. What it does not see, what it 
does not live, it will not know. 

The difference between men is in their principle of 
association. Some men classify objects by colour and 
size and other accidents of appearance ; others by 
intrinsic likeness, or by the relation of cause and effect. 
The progress of the intellect is to the clearer vision of 
causes, which neglects surface differences. To the poet, 
to the philosopher, to the saint, all things are friendly 
and sacred, all events profitable, all days holy, all men 
divine. For the eye is fastened on the life, and slights 
the circumstance. Every chemical substance, every 
plant, every animal in its growth, teaches the unity of 
cause, the variety of appearance. 

Genius detects through the fly, through the caterpillar, 
through the grub, through the egg, the constant 
individual ; through countless individuals, the fixed 
species ; through many species, the genus ; through all 
genera, the steadfast type ; through all the kingdoms 
of organized life, the eternal unity. Nature is a mutable 
cloud, which is always and never the same. She casts 
the same thought into troops of forms, as a poet makes 
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twenty fables with one moral. . . . Nature is an endless 
combination and repetition of a very few laws. She 
hums the old well-known air through innumerable 
variations. 

A painter told me that nobody could draw a tree with- 
out in some sort becoming a tree ; or draw a child by 
studying the outlines of its form merely — but, by watch- 
ing for a time his motions and plays, the painter enters 
into his nature, and can then draw him at will in every 
attitude. ... By a deeper apprehension, and not 
primarily by a painful acquisition of many manual 
skills, the artist attains the power of awakening other 
souls to a given activity. 

The trivial experience of every day is always verifying 
some old prediction to us, and converting into things 
the words and signs which we had heard and seen with- 
out heed. A lady, with whom I was riding in the forest, 
said to me that the woods always seemed to her to wait 
as if the genii who inhabit them suspended their deeds 
until the wayfarer has passed onward ; a thought which 
poetry has celebrated in the dance of the fairies, which 
breaks off on the approach of human feet. ... I have 
seen in the sky, a chain of summer lightning which 
at once showed to me that the Greeks drew from 
nature when they painted the thunderbolt in the hand of 
Jove. I have seen a snow-drift along the sides of the 
stone wall, which obviously gave the idea of the common 
architectural scroll to abut a tower. 

By surrounding ourselves with the original circum- 
stances, we invent anew the orders and the ornaments 
of architecture, as we see how each people merely 
decorated its primitive abodes. The Doric temple 
preserves the semblance of the wooden cabin in which 
the Dorian dwelt. The Chinese pagoda is plainly a 
Tartar tent. The Indian and Egyptian temples still 
betray the mounds and subterranean houses of their 
forefathers. . . . The Gothic church plainly originated 
in a rude adaptation of the forest trees with all their 
boughs to a festal or solemn arcade, as the bands about 
the cleft pillars still indicate the green withes that tied 
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them. No one can walk in a road cut through pine woods 
without being struck with the architectural appearance of 
the grove, especially in winter, when the barrenness of all 
other trees shows the low arch of the Saxons. In the 
woods in a winter afternoon one will see as readily the 
origin of the stained glass window, with which the 
Gothic cathedrals are adorned, in the colours of the 
western sky seen through the bare and crossing branches 
of the forest. 

In like manner, all public facts are to be individualized, 
all private facts are to be generalized. Then at once 
History becomes fluid and true, and Biography deep and 
sublime. 

In the early history of Asia and Africa, Nomadism 
and Agriculture are the two antagonistic facts. The 
geography of Asia and of Africa necessitated a nomadic 
life. But the nomads were the terror of all those whom 
the soil, or the advantages of a market, had induced to 
build towns. Agriculture, therefore, was a religious 
injunction, because of the perils of the state from 
nomadism. And in these late and civil countries of 
England and America, these propensities still fight out 
the old battle in the nation and in the individual. The 
nomads of Africa were constrained to wander by the 
attacks of the gad-fly, which drives the cattle mad, and 
so compels the tribe to emigrate in the rainy season, and 
to drive off the cattle to the higher sandy regions. The 
nomads of Asia follow the pasturage from month to 
month. In America and Europe the nomadism is of trade 
and curiosity ; a progress, certainly, from the gad-fly of 
Astaboras to the Anglo- and Italo-maniaof Boston Bay. 
Sacred Cities, to which a periodical religious pilgrimage 
was enjoined, or stringent laws and customs, tending to 
invigorate the national bond, were the check on the old 
rovers ; and the cumulative values of long residence are 
the restraints on the itineracy of the present day. 

The antagonism of the two tendencies is not less 
active in individuals, as the love of adventure or the 
love of repose happens to predominate. . . . Intellectual 
nomadism, in its excess, bankrupts the mind, through 
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the dissipation of power on a miscellany of objects. 
The home-keeping wit, on the other hand, is that 
continence or content which finds all the elements of 
life in its own soil ; and which has its own perils of 
monotony and deterioration, if not stimulated by foreign 
infusions. 

The primeval world — the Fore-World, as the Germans 
say — I can dive to it in myself as well as grope for it 
with researching fingers in catacombs, libraries, and the 
broken reliefs and torsos of ruined villas. What is the 
foundation of that interest all men feel in Greek history, 
letters, art, and poetry, in all its periods, from the 
Heroic or Homeric age down to the domestic life of the 
Athenians and Spartans, four or five centuries later ? 
What but this, that every man passes personally through 
a Grecian period. The Grecian state is the era of the 
bodily nature, the perfection of the senses — of the 
spiritual nature unfolded in strict unity with the body. 

Our admiration of the antique is not admiration of 
the old, but of the natural. . . . 

When a thought of Plato becomes a thought to me — ■ 
when a truth that fired the soul of Pindar fires mine, 
time is no more. When I feel that we two meet in a 
perception, that our two souls are tinged with the same 
hue, and do, as it were, run into one, why should I 
measure degrees of latitude, why should I count 
Egyptian years ? 

Rare, extravagant spirits come by us at intervals, 
who disclose to us new facts in nature. I see that men 
of God have from time to time walked among men, and 
made their commission felt in the heart and soul of the 
commonest hearer. . . . Jesus astonishes and overpowers 
sensual people. They cannot unite him to history, or 
reconcile him with themselves. As they come to revere 
their intuitions and aspire to live holily, their own piety 
explains every fact, every word. How easily these old 
worships of Moses, of Zoroaster, of Menu, of Socrates, 
domesticate themselves in the mind. I cannot find any 
antiquity in them. They are mine as much as theirs. 

The advancing man discovers how deep a property he 
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has in literature — in all fable as well as in all history. 
He finds that the poet was no odd fellow who described 
strange and impossible situations, but that universal 
man wrote by his pen a confession true for one and 
true for all. 

The beautiful fables of the Greeks, being proper 
creations of the imagination and not of the fancy, are 
universal verities. . . . 

Prometheus is the Jesus of the old mythology. He is 
the friend of man ; stands between the unjust "justice " 
of the Eternal Father and the race of mortals, and 
readily suffers all things on their account. . . . The 
Prometheus Vinctus is the romance of scepticism. . . . 
The transmigration of souls is no fable. I would it 
were ; but men and women are only half human. 
Every animal of the barn-yard, the field and the forest, 
of the earth and of the waters that are under the earth, 
has contrived to get a footing and to leave the print of 
his features and form in some one or other of these 
upright, heaven-facing speakers. Ah ! brother, stop 
the ebb of thy soul — ebbing downward into the forms 
into whose habits thou hast now for many years slid. 

As near and proper to us is that old fable of the 
Sphinx. What is our life but an endless flight of 
winged facts or events ! In splendid variety these 
changes come, all putting questions to the human spirit. 
Those men who cannot answer by a superior wisdom 
these facts or questions of time, serve them. Facts 
encumber them, tyrannize over them, and make the men 
of routine, the men of sense, in whom a literal obedience 
to facts has extinguished every spark of that light by 
which man is truly man. But if the man is trae to his 
better instincts or sentiments and refuses the dominion 
of facts, as one that comes of a higher race, remains fast 
by the soul and sees the principle, then the facts fall 
aptly and supple into their places ; they know their 
master, and the meanest of them glorifies him. 

But along with the civil and metaphysical history of 
man, another history goes daily forward — that of the 
external world — in which he is not less strictly impli- 
C 
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cated. He is the compend of time ; he is also the 
correlative of nature. His power consists in the multi- 
tude of his affinities, in the fact that his life is inter- 
twined with the whole chain of organic and inorganic 
being. In old Rome the public roads beginning at the 
Forum proceeded north, south, east, west, to the centre 
of every province of the empire, making each market- 
town of Persia, Spain, and Britain pervious to the 
soldiers of the capital : so out of the human heart go, 
as it were, highways to the heart of every object in 
nature, to reduce it under the dominion of man. A man 
is a bundle of relations, a knot of roots, whose flower 
and fruitage is the world. 

In the light ef these two facts, namely, that the mind 
is One, and that nature is its correlative, history i.- to 
be read and written. Thus in all ways does the soul 
concentrate and reproduce its treasures for each pupil. 
He, too, shall pass through the whole cycle of experience. 
He shall collect into a focus the rays of nature. History 
no longer shall be a dull book. It shall walk incarnate 
in every just and wise man. You shall not tell me by 
languages and titles a catalogue of the volumes you have 
read. You shall make me feel what periods you have 
lived. A man shall be the Temple of Fame. He shall 
walk, as the poets have described that goddess, in a 
robe painted all over with wonderful events and ex- 
periences ; — his own form and features by their exalted 
intelligence shall be that variegated vest. I shall find 
in him the Fore-World ; in his childhood the Age of Gold, 
the Apples of Knowledge, the Argonautic Expedition, 
the calling of Abraham, the building of the Temple, the 
Advent of Christ, Dark Ages, the Revival of Letters, 
the Reformation, the discovery of new lands, the open- 
ing of new sciences, and new regions in man. He shall 
be the priest of Pan, and bring with him into humble 
cottages the blessing of the morning stars and all the 
recorded benefits of heaven and earth. 

I am ashamed to see what a shallow village tale our 
so-called History is. . . . Broader and deeper we must 
write our annals, — from an ethical reformation, from 
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an influx of the ever new, ever sanative conscience, — if 
we would trulier express our central and wide-related 
nature, instead of this old chronology of selfishness and 
pride to which we have too long- lent our eyes. Already 
that day exists for us, shines in on us at unawares, but 
the path of science and of letters is not the way into 
nature. The idiot, the Indian, the child, and unschooled 
farmer's boy, stand nearer to the light by which nature 
is to be read, than the dissector or the antiquary. 
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There is a time in every man's education when he 
arrives at the conviction that envy is ignorance ; that 
imitation is suicide ; that he must take himself for 
better, for worse, as his portion ; that though the wide 
universe is full of good, no kernel of nourishing corn 
can come to him but through his toil bestowed on that 
plot of ground which is given to him to till . . . God 
will not have his work made manifest by cowards. 

Trust thyself: every heart vibrates to that iron 
string. . . . Infancy conforms to nobody ; all conform 
to it, so that one babe commonly makes four or five out 
of the adults who prattle and play to it. So God has 
armed youth and puberty and manhood no less with 
its own piquancy and charm, and made it enviable and 
gracious and its claims not to be put by, if it will stand 
by itself. . . . The nonchalance of boys who are sure 
of a dinner, and would disdain as much as a lord to do 
or say aught to conciliate one, is the healthy attitude 
of human nature. 

Society everywhere is in conspiracy against the 
manhood of every one of its members. Society is a 
joint-stock company, in which the members agree, for 
the better securing of his bread to each shareholder, to 
surrender the liberty and culture of the eater. The 
virtue in most request is conformity. Self-reliance is its 
aversion. It loves not realities and creators, but names 
and customs, 
c 2 
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Whfis n wniiM be a man must be a nop'' ""f"'"migt. 
He who would gather immortal palms must not be 
hindered by the name of goodness, but must explore 
if it be goodness. Nothing is at last sacred but the in- 
tegrity of your own mind. Absolve you to yourself, 
and you shall have the suffrage of the world. . . . No law 
can be sacred to me but that of my nature. Good and 
bad are but names very readily transferable to that or 
this ; the only right is what is after my constitution, the 
only wrong what is against it. A man is to carry him- 
self in the presence of all opposition, as if everything 
were titular and ephemeral but he. I am ashamed to 
think how easily we capitulate to badges and names, to 
large societies and dead institutions. Every decent and 
well-spoken individual affects and sways me more than 
is right. I ought to go upright and vital, and speak the 
rude truth in all ways. 

Expect me not to show cause why I seek or why I ex- 
clude company. Then, again, do not tell me, as a good 
man did to-day, of my obligation to put all poor men in 
good situations. Are they my poor ? I tell thee, thou 
foolish philanthropist, that I grudge the dollar, the 
dime, the cent, I give to such men as do not belong to 
me and to whom I do not belong. There is a class of 
persons to whom by all spiritual affinity I am bought 
and sold ; for them I will go to prison, if need be ; but 
your miscellaneous popular charities ; the education at 
college of fools ; the building of meeting-houses to the 
vain end to which many now stand ; alms to sots ; and 
the thousand-fold Relief Societies ; — though I confess 
with shame I sometimes succumb and give the dollar, it 
is a wicked dollar which by-and-by I shall have the man- 
hood to withhold. 

Virtues are, in the popular estimate, rather the ex- 
ception than the rule. There is the man and his virtues. 
Men do what is called a good action, as some piece of 
courage or charity, much as they would pay a fine in 
expiation of daily non-appearance on parade. . . . Their 
virtues are penances. I do not wish to expiate, but to 
live. My life is for itself and not for a spectacle. I 
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much prefer that it should be of a lower strain, so it be 
genuine and equal, than that it should be glittering and 
unsteady. I wish it to be sound and sweet, and not to 
need diet and bleeding. I ask primary evidence that 
you are a man, and refuse this appeal from the man to 
his actions. I know that for myself it makes no differ- 
ence whether I do or forbear those actions which are 
reckoned excellent. . . . What I must do is all that 
concerns me, not what the people think. 

It is easy in the world to live after the world's opinion ; 
it is easy in solitude to live after our own ; but the 
great man is he who in the midst of the crowd keeps 
witH perfect sweetness the independence of solitude. 
The objection to conforming to usages that have be- 
come dead to you is, that it scatters your force. It loses 
your time and blurs the impression of your character. 
If you maintain a dead church, contribute to a dead 
Bible Society, vote with a great party either for the 
government or against it, spread your table like base 
housekeepers, — under all these screens I have difficulty 
to detect the precise man you are : and, of course, so 
much force is withdrawn from your proper Hfe. But do 
your work, and I shall know you. Do your work, and 
you shall reinforce yourself. 

Most men have bound their eyes with one or another 
handkerchief, and attached themselves to some one of 
these communities of opinion. This conformity makes 
them not false in a few particulars, authors of a few 
lies, but false in all particulars. Their every truth is 
not quite true. Their two is not the real two, their four 
not the real four ; so that every word they say chagrins 
us, and we know not where to begin to set them 
right. 

The other terror that scares us from self-trust is our 
consistency ; a reverence for our past act or word, 
because the eyes of others have no other data for com- 
puting our orbit than our past acts, and we are loath to 
disappoint them. But why should you keep your head 
over your shoulder ? Why drag about this corpse of 
your memory, lest you contradict somewhat you have 
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stated in this or that public place ? Suppose you should 
contradict yourself; what then ? 

A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds, 
adored by little statesmen and philosophers and divines. 
With consistency a great soul has simply nothing to do. 
He may as well concern himself with his shadow on the 
wall. Speak what you think now in hard words, and 
to-morrow speak what to-morrow thinks in hard words 
again, though it contradict everything you said to-day. — 
" Ah, so you shall be sure to be misunderstood." — Is it 
so bad, then, to be misunderstood? Pythagoras was 
misunderstood, and Socrates, and Jesus, and Luther, 
and Copernicus, and Galileo, and Newton, and every 
pure and wise spirit that ever took flesh. To be great 
is to be misunderstood. 

Be it how it will, do right now. Always scorn 
appearances, and you always may. The force of 
character is cumulative. All the foregone days of virtue 
work their health into this. What makes the majesty 
of the heroes of the senate and the field, which so fills 
the imagination ? The consciousness of a train of great 
days and victories behind. They shed a united light on 
the advancing actor. He is attended as by a visible 
escort of angels. That is it which throws thunder into 
Chatham's voice, and dignity into Washington's port, 
and America into Adam's eye. 

I hope in these days we have heard the last of con- 
formity and consistency. Let the words be gazetted and 
ridiculous henceforward. . . . Let us never bow and 
apologize more. . . . Let us affront and reprimand the 
smooth mediocrity and squalid contentment of the times, 
and hurl in the face of custom, and trade, and office, the 
fact which is the upshot of all history, that there is a 
great responsible Thinker and Actor working wherever 
a man works ; that a true man belongs to no other time 
or place, but is the centre of things. Where he is, there 
is nature. He measures you, and all men, and all 
events. 

Every true man is a cause, a country, and an age ; 
requires infinite spaces and numbers and time fully to 
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accomplish his design ; — and posterity seem to follow 
his steps as a train of clients. A man Cssar is born, 
and for ages after we have a Roman empire. Christ is 
born, and millions of minds so grow and cleave to his 
genius, that he is confounded with virtue and the possible 
of man. An institution is the lengthened shadow of 
one man. 

Let a man then know his worth, and keep things 
under his feet. . . . But the man in the street, finding no 
worth in himself which corresponds to the force which 
built a tower or sculptured a marble god, feels poor 
when he looks on these. To him a palace, a statue, or 
a costly book have an alien and forbidding air, much 
like a gay equipage, and seem to say like that, " Who 
are you, sir ? " Yet they all are his, suitors for his 
notice, petitioners to his faculties that they will come 
out and take possession. 

What is the aboriginal Self, on which a universal re- 
liance may be grounded ? . . . The inquiry leads us to that 
source, at once the essence of genius, of virtue, and of 
life, which we call Spontaneity or Instinct. We denote 
this primary wisdom as Intuition, whilst all later 
teachings are tuitions. In that deep force, the last fact 
behind which analysis cannot go, all things find their 
common origin. For, the sense of being which in calm 
hours rises, we know not how in the soul, is not diverse 
from things, from space, from light, from time, from 
man, but one with them, and proceeds obviously from 
the same source whence their life and being also 
proceed. . . . We lie in the lap of immense intelligence, 
which makes us receivers of its truth and organs of its 
activity. When we discern justice, when we discern 
truth, we do nothing of ourselves, but allow a passage 
to its beams. If we ask whence this comes, if we seek 
to pry into the soul that causes, all philosophy is at 
fault. Its presence or its absence is all we can affirm. 
Every man discriminates between the voluntary acts 
of his mind and his involuntary perceptions, and knows 
that to his involuntary perceptions a perfect faith is 
due. He may err in the expression of them, but he 
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knows that these things are so, like day and night, not 
to be disputed. 

The relations of the soul to the divine spirit are so 
pure, that it is profane to seek to interpose helps. 
Whenever a mind is simple, and receives a divine 
wisdom, old things pass away, — means, teachers, texts, 
temples fall ; it lives now, and absorbs past and future 
into the present hour. All things are made sacred by 
relation to it, — one as much as another. All things are 
dissolved to their centre by their cause, and, in the 
universal miracle, petty and particular miracles dis- 
appear. If, therefore, a man claims to know and speak 
of God, and carries you backward to the phraseology 
of some old mouldered nation in another country, in 
another world, believe him not. Is the acorn better 
than the oak which is its fulness and completion ? Is 
the parent better than the child into whom he has cast 
his ripened being? Whence, then, this worship of the 
past ? The centuries are conspirators against the sanity 
and authority of the soul. Time and space are but 
physiological colours which the eye makes, but the 
soul is light ; where it is, is day ; where it was, is 
night ; and history is an impertinence and an injury, if 
it be anything more than a cheerful apologue or parable 
of my being and becoming. 

When good is near you, when you have life in your- 
self, it is not by any known or accustomed way ; you 
shall not discern the foot-prints of any other ; you shall 
not see the face of man ; you shall not hear any name ; 
— the way, the thought, the good, shall be wholly 
strange and new. It shall exclude example and 
experience. You take the way from man, not to man. 
All persons that ever existed are its forgotten ministers. 
Fear and hope are alike beneath it. There is somewhat 
low even in hope. In the hour of vision, there is nothing 
that can be called gratitude, nor properly joy. The 
soul raised over passion beholds identity and eternal 
causation, perceives the self-existence of Truth and 
Right, and calms itself with knowing that all things go 
well. 
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Life only avails, not the having lived. Power ceases 
in the instant of repose ; it resides in the moment of 
transition from a past to a new state, in the shooting 
of the gulf, in the darting to an aim. This one fact the 
world hates, that the soul becomes ; for that for ever 
degrades the past, turns all riches to poverty, all repu- 
tation to a shame, confounds the saint with the rogue, 
shoves Jesus and Judas equally aside. Why, then, 
do we prate of self-reliance ? Inasmuch as the soul is 
present, there will be power not confident but agent. 
To talk of reliance is a poor external way of speaking. 
Speak rather of that which relies, because it works and 
is. Who has more obedience than I masters me, though 
he should not raise his finger. 

We must go alone. I like the silent church before 
the service begins, better than any preaching. How 
far off, how cool, how chaste the persons look, begirt 
each one with a precinct or sanctuary ! So let us 
always sit. Why should we assume the faults of our 
friend, or wife, orfather, or child, because they sit around 
our hearth, or are said to have the same blood ? All men 
have my blood, and I have all men's. Not for that will 
I adopt their petulance or folly, even to the extent of 
being ashamed of it. But your isolation must not be 
mechanical, but spiritual, that is, must be elevation. 
At times the whole world seems to be in conspiracy to 
importune you with emphatic trifles. Friend, client, 
child, sickness, fear, want, charity, all knock at once at 
thy closet door, and say, — "Come out unto us." But 
keep thy state ; come not into their confusion. The 
power men possess to annoy me, I give them by a weak 
curiosity. No man can come near me but through my 
act. " What we love that we have, but by desire we 
bereave ourselves of the love." 

Let a Stoic open the resources of man, and tell men 
they are not leaning willows, but can and must detach 
themselves ; that with the exercise of self-trust, new 
powers shall appear ; that a man is the word made 
flesh, born to shed healing to the nations, that he should 
be ashamed of our compassion, and that the moment 
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he acts from himself, tossing the laws, the books, idola- 
tries, and customs out of the window, we pity him no 
more, but thank and revere him, — and that teacher shall 
restore the life of man to splendour, and make his name 
dear to all history. 

Prayer that craves a particular commodity, any 
thing less than all good, is vicious. Prayer is the con- 
templation of the facts of life from the highest point of 
view. It is the soliloquy of a beholding and jubilant 
soul. It is the spirit of God pronouncing his works 
good. But prayer as a means to effect a private end is 
meanness and theft. It supposes dualism and not unity 
in nature and consciousness. As soon as a man is at 
one with God, he will not beg. He will then see prayer 
in all action. The prayer of the farmer kneeling in his 
field to weed it, the prayer of the rower kneeling with 
the stroke of his oar, are true prayers heard throughout 
nature, though for cheap ends. 

Another sort of false prayers are our regrets. 
Discontent is the want of self-reliance : it is infirmity of 
will. Regret calamites, if you can thereby help the 
sufferer ; if not, attend your own work, and already the 
evil begins to be repaired. 

As men's prayers are a disease of the will, so are 
their creeds a disease of the intellect. They say with 
those foolish Israelites, " Let not God speak to us, lest 
we die. Speak thou, speak any man with us, and we 
will obey." Everywhere I am hindered of meeting God 
in my brother, because he has shut his own temple doors, 
and recites fables merely of his brother's, or his brother's 
brother's God. . . . They do not yet perceive, that light, 
unsystematic, indomitable, will break into any cabin, 
even into theirs. Let them chirp awhile and call it 
their own. If they are honest and do well, presently 
their neat new pinfold will be too strait and low, will 
crack, will lean, will rot and vanish, and the immortal 
light, all young and joyful, million-orbed, million- 
coloured, will beam over the universe as on the first 
morning. 

I have no churlish objection to the circumnaviga- 
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tion of the globe, for the purposes of art, of study, and 
benevolence, so that the man is first domesticated, or 
does not go abroad with the hope of finding somewhat 
greater than he knows. He who travels to be amused, 
or to get somewhat which he does not carry, travels 
away from himself, and grows old even in youth among 
old things. In Thebes, in Palmyra, his will and mind 
have become old and dilapidated as they. He carries 
ruins to ruins. 

Insist on yourself; never imitate. Your own gift 
you can present every moment with the cumulative 
force of a whole life's cultivation ; but of the adopted 
talent of another, you have only an extemporaneous, 
half possession. That which each can do best, none 
but his Maker can teach him. No man yet knows what 
it is, nor can, till that person has exhibited it. Where 
is the master who could have taught Shakespeare ? 
Where is the master who could have instructed Franklin, 
or Washington, or Bacon, or Newton ? Every great man 
is a unique. 

All men plume themselves on the improvement of 
society, and no man improves. Society never advances. 
It recedes as fast on one side as it gains on the other. 
It undergoes continual changes ; it is barbarous, it is 
civilized, it is Christianized, it is rich, it is scientific ; 
but this change is not amelioration. For everything 
that is given, something is taken. Society acquires 
new arts, and loses old instincts. . . . Society is a wave. 
The wave moves onward, but the water of which it is 
composed does not. The same particle does not rise 
from the valley to the ridge. Its unity is only pheno- 
menal. The persons who make up a nation to-day, 
next year die, and their experience with them. 

The reliance on Property, including the reliance on 
governments which protect it, is the want of self- 
reliance. Men have looked away from themselves and 
at things so long, that they have come to esteem the 
religious, learned, and civil institutions as guards of 
property, and they deprecate assaults on these, because 
they feel them to be assaults on property. They 
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measure their esteem of each other by what each has, 
and not by what each is. But a cultivated man becomes 
ashamed of his property, out of new respect for his 
nature. Especially he hates what he has, if he see that 
it is accidental, — came to him by inheritance, or gift, 
or crime ; then he feels that it is not having ; it does 
not belong to him, has no root in him, and merely lies 
there, because no revolution or no robber takes it away. 
But that which a man is, does always by necessity 
acquire, and what the man acquires is living property, 
which does not wait the beck of rulers, or mobs, or 
revolutions, or fire, or storm, or bankruptcies, but 
perpetually renews itself wherever the man breathes. 

It is only as a man puts oflF all foreign support, and 
stands alone, that I see him to be strong and to prevail. 
He is weaker by every recruit to his banner. Is not a 
man better than a town ? Ask nothing of men, and in 
the endless mutation, thou only firm column must 
presently appear the upholder of all that surrounds thee. 
... So use all that is called Fortune. Most men gamble 
with her, and gain all, and lose all, as her wheel rolls. 
But do thou leave as unlawful these winnings, and deal 
with Cause and Effect, the chancellors of God. In the 
Will work and acquire, and thou hast chained the wheel 
of Chance, and shalt sit hereafter out of fear from her 
rotations. . . . Nothing can bring you peace but yourself. 
Nothing can bring you peace but the triumph of 
principles. 



COMPENSATION" 

Polarity, or action and reaction, we meet in every 
part of nature. . . . An inevitable dualism bisects nature, 
so that each thing is a half, and suggests another thing 
to make it whole ; as, spirit, matter ; man, woman ; 
odd, even ; subjective, objective ; in, out ; upper, 
under ; motion, rest ; yea, nay. 

The same dualism underlies the nature and condition 
of man. Every excess causes a defect ; every defect an 
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excess. Every sweet hath its sour ; every evil its good. 
Every faculty which is a receiver ot pleasure has an equal 
penalty put on its abuse. . . . Nature hates monopolies 
and exceptions. The waves of the sea do not more 
speedily seek a level from their loftiest tossing, than 
the varieties of condition tend to equalize themselves. 
There is always some levelling circumstance that puts 
down the overbearing, the strong, the rich, the fortu- 
nate, substantially on the same ground with all others. 

He who by force of will or of thought is great, and 
overlooks thousands, has the charges of that eminence. 
With every influx of light comes new danger. Has he 
light ? — he must bear witness to the light, and always 
outrun that sympathy which gives him such keen satis- 
faction, by his fidelity to new revelations of the incessant 
soul. He must hate father and mother, wife and child. 
Has he all that the world loves and admires and covets ? 
— he must cast behind him their admiration, and afflict 
them by faithfulness to his truth, and become a byword 
and a hissing. 

Though no checks to a new evil appear, the checks 
exist, and will appear. If the government is cruel, the 
governor's life is not safe. If you tax too high, the 
revenue will yield nothing. If you make the criminal 
code sanguinary, juries will not convict. If the law is 
too mild, private vengeance comes in. If the govern- 
ment is a terrific democracy, the pressure is resisted by 
an overcharge of energy in the citizen, and life glows 
with a fiercer flame. The true life and satisfactions of 
man seem to elude the utmost rigours or felicities of 
condition, and to establish themselves with great in- 
diff'erency under all varieties of circumstances. Under 
all governments the influence of character remains the 
same, — in Turkey and in New England about alike. 
Under the primeval despots of Egypt, history honestly 
confesses that man must have been as free as culture 
could make him. 

The world globes itself in a drop of dew. The micro- 
scope cannot find the animalcule which is less perfect 
for being little. Eyes, ears, taste, smell, motion, re- 
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sistance, appetite, and organs of reproduction that take 
hold on eternity, — all find room to consist in the small 
creature. 

The true doctrine of omnipresence is, that God re- 
appears with all his parts in every moss and cobweb. 
The value of the universe contrives to throw itself into 
every point. If the good is there, so is the evil ; if the 
affinity, so the repulsion ; if the force, so the limitation. 

Thus is the universe alive. All things are moral. 
That soul, which within us is a sentiment, outside of us 
is a law. We feel its inspiration ; out there in history 
we can see its fatal strength. "It is in the world, and 
the world was made by it." Justice is not postponed. 
A perfect equity adjusts its balance in all parts of 'ife. 
Oi KvfioL Atos ad cwirtVroucri. The dice of God are always 
loaded. . . . What we call retribution is the universal 
necessity by which the whole appears wherever a part 
appears. . . . Every act rewards itself, or, in other 
words, integrates itself, in a twofold manner : first, in 
the thing, or in real nature : and secondly, in the circum- 
stance, or in apparent nature. 

Crime and punishment grow out of one stem. Pun- 
ishment is a fruit that unsuspected ripens within the 
flower of the pleasure which concealed it. Cause and 
efi'ect, means and ends, seed and fruit, cannot be 
severed ; for the effect already blooms in the cause, the 
end pre-exists in the means, the fruit in the seed. 

The ingenuity of man has always been dedicated to 
the solution of one problem, — how to detach the sensual 
sweet, the sensual strong, the sensual bright, etc., from 
the moral sweet, the moral deep, the moral fair ; that 
is, again, to contrive to cut clean off this upper surface 
so thin as to leave it bottomless ; to get a one end, 
without an ot/ier end. 

This dividing and detaching is steadily counteracted. 
Up to this day, it must be owned, no projector has had 
the smallest success. The parted water reunites behind 
our hand. Pleasure is taken out of pleasant things, 
profit out of profitable things, power out of strong 
things, as soon as we seek to separate them from the 
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whole. We can no more halve things and get the 
sensual good, by itself, than we can get an inside that 
shall have no outside, or a light without a shadow. 
" Drive out nature with a fork, she comes running back." 

Proverbs, like the sacred books of each nation, are 
the sanctuary of the intuitions. That which the droning 
world, chained to appearances, will not allow the realist 
to say in his own words, it will suffer him to say in 
proverbs without contradiction. And this law of laws 
which the pulpit, the senate, and the college deny, is 
hourly preached in all markets and workshops by flights 
of proverbs, whose teaching is as true and as omnipresent 
as that of birds and flies. 

All things are double, one against another. — Tit for 
tat ; an eye for an eye ; a tooth for a tooth j blood for 
blood ; measure for measure ; love for love. — Give and 
it shall be given you. — He that watereth shall be 
watered himself. — What will you have ? quoth God ; 
pay for it and take it. — Nothing venture, nothing have. 
— Thou shalt be paid exactly for what thou hast done, 
no more, no less. — Who doth not work shall not eat. — 
Harm watch, harm catch. — Curses always recoil on the 
head of him who imprecates them. — If you put a chain 
around the neck of a slave, the other end fastens itself 
around your own. — Bad counsel confounds the adviser. 
— The Devil is an ass. 

All infractions of love and equity in our social rela- 
tions are speedily punished. . . . All the old abuses in 
society, universal and particular, all unjust accumula- 
tions of property and power, are avenged in the same 
manner. Fear is an instructor of great sagacity, and 
the herald of all revolutions. One thing he teaches, 
that there is rottenness where he appears. He is a 
carrion crow, and though you see not well what he 
hovers for, there is death somewhere. Our property is 
timid, our laws are timid, our cultivated classes are 
timid. Fear for ages has boded and mowed and gib- 
bered over government and property. That obscene 
bird is not there for nothing. He indicates great 
wrongs which must be revised. 
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Always pay ; for, first or last, you must pay your 
entire debt. Persons and events may stand for a time 
between you and justice, but it is only a postponement. 
You must pay at last your own debt. . . . He is great 
who confers the most benefits. He is base — and that 
is the one base thing in the universe — to receive favours 
and render none. . . . Beware of too much good stay- 
ing in your hand. It will fast corrupt and worm worms. 
Pay it away quickly in some sort. 

Human labour, through all its forms, from the 
sharpening of a stake to the construction of a city or 
an epic, is one immense illustration of the perfect com- 
pensation of the universe. The a b solute balance o f 
Give and Take, the doctrine that eyery-thing has it^ 
price^ — and~if fhaf p'nceTs not paid, not that thing but| 
something else is obtained, and that it is impossible to ; 
get anything without its price — is not less sublime in ^ 
the columns of a ledger than in the budgets of states, 
in the laws of light and darkness, in all the action and 
reaction of nature. 

The wise man throws himself on the side of his assail- 
ants. It is more his interest than it is theirs to find his 
weak point. ... I hate to be defended in a newspaper. 
As long as all that is said is said against me, I feel a 
certain assurance of success. But as soon as honeyed 
words of praise are spoken for me, I feel as one that 
lies unprotected before his enemies. In general, every 
evil to which we do not succumb is a benefactor. As 
the Sandwich Islander believes that the strength and 
valour of the enemy he kills passes into himself, so we 
gain the strength of the temptation we resist. 

It is as impossible for a man to be cheated by any 
one but himself, as for a thing to be and not to be at 
the same time. There is a third silent party to all our 
bargains. The nature and soul of things takes on itself 
the guaranty of the fulfilment of every contract, so that 
honest service cannot come to loss. If you serve an 
ungrateful master, serve him the more. Put God in 
your debt. Every stroke shall be repaid. The longer 
the payment is withholden, the better for you; for 
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compound interest on compound interest is the rate 
and usage of this exchequer. 

The martyr cannot be dishonoured. Every lash 
inflicted is a tongue of fame ; every prison, a more 
illustrious abode ; every burned book or house enlightens 
the wrorld ; every suppressed or expunged word rever- 
berates through the earth from side to side. Hours of 
sanity and consideration are always arriving to commu- 
nities, as to individuals, when the truth is seen, and the 
martyrs are justified. Thus do all things preach the 
indifFerency of circumstances. The man is all. Every- 
thing has two sides, a good and an evil. Every 
advantage has its tax. I learn to be content. But 
the doctrine of compensation is not the doctrine of 
indifFerency. 

There is a deeper fact in the soul than compensation, 
to wit, its own nature. The soul is not a compensation, 
but a life. The soul is. Under all this running sea of 
circumstance, whose waters ebb and flow with perfect 
balance, lies the aboriginal abyss of real Being. Essence, 
or God, is not a relation, or a part, but the whole. Being 
is the vast affirmative, excluding negation, self-balanced, 
and swallowing up all relations, parts, and times within 
itself. Nature, truth, virtue, are the influx from thence. 
Vice is the absence or departure of the same. Nothing, 
Falsehood, may indeed stand as the great Night or shade, 
on which, as a background, the living universe paints 
itself forth ; but no fact is begotten by it ; it cannot 
work ; for it is not. It cannot work any good ; it 
cannot work any harm. It is harm inasmuch as it is 
worse not to be than to be. 

There is no penalty to virtue ; no penalty to wisdom ; 
they are proper additions of being. In a virtuous 
action, I properly am; in a virtuous act, I add to the 
world ; I plant into deserts conquered from Chaos and 
Nothing, and see the darkness receding on the limits of 
the horizon. 

The changes which break up at short intervals the 
prosperity of men are advertisements of a nature whose 
law is growth. Every soul is by this intrinsic necessity 

D 
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quitting its whole system of things, its friends, and 
home, and laws, and faith, as the shell-fish crawls out 
of its beautiful but stony case, because it no longer 
admits of its growth, and slowly forms a new house. 
In proportion to the vigour of the individual, these 
revolutions are frequent, until in some happier mind they 
are incessant, and all wordly relations hang very loosely 
about him, becoming, as it were, a transparent fluid 
membrane through which the living form is seen, and not, 
as in most men, an indurated heterogeneous fabric of 
many dates, and of no settled character, in which the 
man is imprisoned. Then there can be enlargement, 
and the man of to-day scarcely recognizes the man of 
yesterday. And such should be the outward bio- 
graphy of man in time, a putting off of dead circum- 
stances day by day, as he renews his raiment day 
by day. 

The death of a dear friend, wife, brother, lover, which 
seemed nothing but privation, somewhat later assumes 
the aspect of a guide or genius ; for it commonly 
operates revolutions in our way of life, terminates an 
epoch of infancy or of youth which was waiting to be 
closed, breaks up a wonted occupation, or a household, 
or style of living, and allows the formation of new ones 
more friendly to the growth of character. It permits 
or constrains the formation of new acquaintances, 
and the reception of new influences that prove of the 
first importance to the next years ; and the man or 
woman who would have remained a sunny garden- 
flower, with no room for its roots and too much sunshine 
for its head, by the falling of the walls and the neglect of 
the gardener, is made the banian of the forest, yielding 
shade and fruit to wide neighbourhoods of men. 



SPIRITUAL LAWS 

When the act of reflection takes place in the mind, 
when we look at ourselves in the light of thought, 
we discover that our life is embosomed in beauty. 
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Behind us, as we go, all things assume pleasing forms, 
as clouds do far off. . . . The soul will not know either 
deformity or pain. If, in the hours of clear reason, we 
should speak the severest truth, we should say, that 
we had never made a sacrifice. In these hours the 
mind seems so great, that nothing can be taken from 
us that seems much. . . . For it is only the finite that 
has wrought and suffered ; the infinite lies stretched in 
smiling repose. 

Our young people are diseased with the theological 
problems of original sin, origin of evil, predestination, 
and the like. These never presented a practical 
difficulty to any man, — never darkened across any 
man's road, who did not go out of his way to seek 
them. These are the soul's mumps and measles and 
whooping-coughs, and those who have not caught them 
cannot describe their health or prescribe the cure. A 
simple mind will not know these enemies. It is quite 
another thing that he should be able to give account of 
his faith, and expound to another the theory of his 
self-union and freedom. This requires rare gifts. Yet, 
without this self-knowledge, there may be a sylvan 
strength and integrity in that which he is. "A few 
strong instincts and a few plain rules " suffice us. 

What we do not call education is more precious than 
that which we call so. We form no guess, at the 
time of receiving a thought, of its comparative value. 
And education often wastes its effort in attempts to 
thwart and bulk this natural magnetism, which is sure 
to select what belongs to it. 

People represent virtue as a struggle, and take toi 
themselves great airs upon their attainments, and the 
question is everywhere vexed, when a noble nature is 
commended, whether the man is not better who strives 
with temptation. But there is no merit in the matter. 
Either God is there, or he is not there. We love 
characters in proportion as they are impulsive and 
spontaneous. The less a man thinks or knows about 
his virtues, the better we like him. 

There is less intention in history than we ascribe to it. 
D 2 
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We impute deep-laid, far-sighted plans to Ceesar and 
Napoleon ; but the best of their power was in nature, 
not in them. Men of an extraordinary success, in 
their honest moments, have always sung, "Not unto 
us, not unto us." According to the faith of their times, 
they have built altars to Fortune, or to Destiny, or to 
St. Julian. Their success lay in their parallelism to the 
course of thought, which found in them an unobstructed 
channel ; and the wonders of which they were the 
visible conductors seemed to the eye their deed. Did 
the wires generate the galvanism ? It is even true that 
there was less in them on which they could reflect, than 
in another ; as the virtue of a pipe is to be smooth 
and hollow. That which externally seemed will and 
immoveableness was willingness and self-annihilation. 
Could Shakespeare give a theory of Shakespeare ? 

The lesson is forcibly taught by these observations, 
that our life might be much easier and simpler than we 
make it ; that the world might be a happier place than 
it is ; that there is no need of struggles, convulsions, 
and despairs, of the wringing of the hands and the 
gnashing of the teeth ; that we miscreate our own 
evils. We interfere with the optimism of nature ; 
for, whenever we get this vantage-ground of the past, 
or of a wiser mind in the present, we are able to 
discern that we are begirt with laws which execute 
themselves. 

A little consideration of what takes place around us 
every day would show us, that a higher law than that 
of our will regulates events ; that our painful labours 
are unnecessary, and fruitless ; that only in our easy, 
simple, spontaneous action are we strong, and by 
contenting ourselves with obedience we become divine. 
Belief and love — a believing love will relieve us of a vast 
load of care. O my brothers, God exists. There is a 
soul at the centre of nature, and over the will of every 
man, so that none of us can wrong the universe. It 
has so infused its strong enchantment into nature, that 
we prosper when we accept its advice, and when we 
struggle to wound its creatures, our hands are glued to 
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our sides, or they beat our own breasts. The whole 
course of things goes to teach us faith. We need only 
obey. There is a guidance for each of us, and by lowly 
listening we shall hear the right word. 

Each man has his own vocation. The talent is the 
call. There is one direction in which all space is open 
to him. He has faculties silently inviting him thither 
to endless exertion. 

Somewhere, not only every orator but every man 
should let out all the length of all the reins ; should 
find or make a frank and hearty expression of what 
force and meaning is in him. The common experience 
is, that the man fits himself as well as he can to the 
customary details of that work or trade he falls into, 
and tends it as a dog turns a spit. Then is he a part 
of the machine he moves ; the man is lost. Until he 
can manage to communicate himself to others in his 
full stature and proportion, he does not yet find his 
vocation. 

What a man does, that he has. What has he to do 
with hope or fear ? In himself is his might. Let him 
regard no good as solid, but that which is in his 
nature, and which must grow out of him as long 
as he exists. The goods of fortune may come and 
go like summer leaves ; let him scatter them on 
every wind as the momentary signs of his infinite 
productiveness. 

Over all things that are agreeable to his nature and 
genius, the man has the highest right. Everywhere 
he may take what belongs to his spiritual estate, nor 
can he take anything else, though all doors were open, 
nor can all the force of men hinder him from taking 
so much. 

Show us an arc of the curve, and a good mathemati- 
cian will find out the whole figure. We are always 
reasoning from the seen to the unseen. Hence the 
perfect intelligence that subsists between wise men of 
remote ages. A man cannot bury his meanings so 
deep in his book but time and like-minded men will 
find them. 
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No man can learn what he has not preparation for 
learning, however near to his eyes is the object. . . . 
God screens us evermore from premature ideas. Our 
eyes are holden that we cannot see things that stare 
us in the face, until the hour arrives when the rriind is 
ripened ; then we behold them, and the time when we 
saw them not is like a dream. 

Not in nature but in man is all the beauty and worth 
he sees. The world is very empty, and is indebted to 
this gliding, exalting soul for all its pride. 

People are not the better for the sun and moon, the 
horizon and the trees ; as it is not observed that the 
keepers of Roman galleries, or the valets of painters, 
have any elevation of thought, or that librarians are 
wiser men than others. 

"My children," said an old man to his boys, scared 
by a figure in the dark entry, "my children, you will 
never see anything worse than yourselves." As in 
dreams, so in the scarcely less fluid events of the 
world, every man sees himself in colossal, without 
knowing that it is himself. The good, compared to the 
evil which he sees, is as his own good to his own 
evil. 

What can we see or acquire, but what we are? 
You have observed a skilful man reading Virgil. Well, 
that author is a thousand books to a thousand persons. 
Take the book into your two hands, and read your eyes 
out ; you will never find what I find. ... It is with a 
good book as it is with good company. Introduce a 
base person among gentlemen ; it is all to no purpose ; 
he is not their fellow. 

We can love nothing but nature. The most wonder- 
ful talents, the most meritorious exertions, really avail 
very little with us ; but nearness or likeness of nature — 
how beautiful is the ease of its victory ! 

We foolishly think in our days of sin, that we must 
court friends by compliance to the customs of society, 
to its dress, its breeding, and its estimates. But only 
that soul can be my friend which I encounter on the 
line of my own march, that soul to which I do not 
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decline, and which does not decline to me, but, native 
of the same celestial latitude, repeats in its own all my 
experience. 

The same reality pervades all teaching. The man 
may tfeach by doing, and not otherwise. If he can 
communicate himself, he can teach, but not by words. 
He teaches who gives, and he learns who receives. 
There is no teaching until the pupil is brought into the 
same state or principle in which you are ; a transfusion 
takes place ; he is you, and you are he ; then is a 
teaching ; and by no unfriendly chance or bad com- 
pany can he ever quite lose the benefit. 

The way to speak and write what shall not go out of 
fashion, is, to speak and write sincerely. The argu- 
ment which has not power to reach my own practice, I 
may well doubt, will fail to reach yours. But take 
Sidney's maxim : — " Look in thy heart, and write." He 
that writes to himself writes to an eternal public. That 
statement only is fit to be made public, which you 
have come at in attempting to satisfy your own 
curiosity. 

There is no luck in literary reputation. They who 
make up the final verdict upon every book are not the 
partial and noisy readers of the hour when it appears ; 
but a court as of angels, a public not to be bribed, not 
to be entreated, and not to be overawed, decides upon 
every man's title to fame. Only those books come 
down which deserve to last. 

A man passes for that he is worth. Very idle is all 
curiosity concerning other people's estimate of us, and 
all fear of remaining unknown is not less so. If a man 
know that he can do anything — that he can do it better 
than anyone else — he has a pledge of the acknowledg- 
ment of that fact by all persons. The world is full of - 
judgment-days, and into every assembly that a man 
enters, in every action he attempts, he is gauged and 
stamped. 

As much virtue as there is, so much appears ; as 
much goodness as there is, so much reverence it com- 
mands. All the devils respect virtue. The high, the 
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generous, the self-devoted sect will always instruct and 
command mankind. Never was a sincere word utterly 
lost. Never a magnanimity fell to the ground, but there 
is some heart to greet and accept it unexpectedly. A 
man passes for that he is worth. What he is engraves 
itself on his face, on his form, on his fortunes, in letters 
of light. 

Virtue is the adherence in action to the nature of 
things, and the nature of things makes it prevalent. It 
consists in a perpetual substitution of being for seem- 
ing, and with sublime propriety God is described as 
saying, I AM. 

The lesson which these observations convey is. Be 
and not seem. Let us acquiesce. Let us take our 
bloated nothingness out of the path of the divine 
circuits. Let us unlearn our wisdom of the world. 
Let us lie low in the Lord's power, and learn that truth 
alone makes rich and great. 

I see action to be good, when the need is, and sitting 
still to be also good. Epaminondas, if he was the man 
I take him for, would have sat still with joy and peace, 
if his lot had been mine. Heaven is large, and affords 
space for all modes of love and fortitude. Why should 
we be busybodies and superserviceable ? Action and 
inaction are alike to the true. One piece of the tree is 
cut for a weathercock, and one for the sleeper of a 
bridge ; the virtue of the wood is apparent in both. 

Why should we be cowed by the name of Action ? 
'Tis a trick of the senses — no more. We know that 
the ancestor of every action is a thought. The poor 
mind does not seem to itself to be anything, unless it 
have an outside badge — some Gentoo diet, or Quaker 
coat, or Calvinistic prayer-meeting, or philanthropic 
■society, or a great donation, or a high office, or, any- 
how, some wild contrasting action to testify that it is 
somewhat. The rich mind lies in the sun and sleeps, 
and is Nature. To think is to act. 

Let a man believe in God, and not in names and 
places and persons. Let the great soul incarnated in 
some woman's form, poor and sad and single, in some 
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Dolly or Joan, go out to service, and sweep chambers 
and scour floors, and its effulgent daybeams cannot be 
muffled or hid, but to sweep and scour will instantly 
appear supreme and beautiful actions, the top and 
radiance of human life, and all people will get mops 
and brooms ; until, lo ! suddenly the great soul has 
enshrined itself in some other form, and done some 
other deed, and that is now the flower and head of all 
living nature. 



FRIENDSHIP 

We have a great deal more kindness than is ever 
spoken. Maugre all the selfishness that chills like east 
winds the world, the whole human family is bathed with 
an element of love like a fine ether. 

Our intellectual and active powers increase with our 
affection. The scholar sits down to write, and all his 
years of meditation do not furnish him with one good 
thought or happy expression ; but it is necessary 
to write a letter to a friend — and, forthwith, troops of 
gentle thoughts invest themselves, on every hand, with 
chosen words. . . . The same idea exalts conversation 
with him. We talk better than we are wont. We have 
the nimblest fancy, a richer memory, and our dumb devil 
has taken leave for the time. For long hours we can 
continue a series of sincere, graceful, rich communica- 
tions, drawn from the oldest, secretest experience, so 
that they who sit by, of our own kinsfolk and acquaint- 
ance, shall feel a lively surprise at our unusual powers. 

What is so pleasant as these jets of affection which 
make a young world for me again ? What so delicious 
as a just and firm encounter of two, in a thought, in a 
feeling? How beautiful, on their approach to this 
beating heart, the steps and forms of the gifted and the 
true ! The moment we indulge our affections, the earth >. 
is metamorphosed ; there is no winter, and no night ; \ 
all tragedies, all ennuis, vanish, — all duties even ; 
nothing fills the proceeding eternity but the forms all 
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radiant of beloved persons. Let the soul be assured 
that somewhere in the universe it should rejoin its 
friend, and it would be content and cheerful alone for a 
thousand years. 

My friends have come to me unsought. The great 
God gave them to me. By oldest right, by the divine 
affinity of virtue with itself, I find them, or rather not 
I, but the Deity in me and in them derides and cancels 
the thick walls of individual character, relation, age, 
sex, circumstance, at which he usually connives, and 
now makes many one. High thanks I owe you, 
excellent lovers, who carry out the world for me to new 
and noble depths, and enlarge the meaning of all my 
thoughts. 

Friendship, like the immortality of the soul, is too 
good to be believed. 

Our friendships hurry to short and poor conclusions, 
because we have made them a texture of wine and 
dreams, instead of the tough fibre of the human heart. 
The laws of friendship are austere and eternal, of one 
web with the laws of nature and of morals. But we 
have aimed at a swift and petty benefit, to suck a sud- 
den sweetness. We snatch at the slowest fruit in the 
whole garden of God, which many summers and many 
winters must ripen. We seek our friend not sacredly, 
but with an adulterate passion which would appropriate 
him to ourselves. In vain. 

I do not wish to treat friendships daintily, but with 
roughest courage. When they are real, they are not 
glass threads or frostwork, but the solidest thing we 
know. For now, after so many ages of experience, 
what do we know of nature, or of ourselves ? Not one 
step has man taken towards the solution of the problem 
of his destiny. In one condemnation of folly stand the 
whole universe of men. But the sweet sincerity of joy 
and peace, which I draw from this alliance with my 
brother's soul, is the nut itself, whereof all nature and 
all thought is but the husk and shell. Happy is the 
house that shelters a friend ! 

There are two elements that go to the composition of 
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friendship, each so sovereign that I can detect no 
superiority in either, no reason why either should be 
first named. One is Truth. A friend is a person with 
whom I may be sincere. Before him I may think aloud. 
I am arrived at last in the presence of a man so real 
and equal, that I may drop even those undermost 
garments of dissimulation, courtesy, and second 
thought, which men never put off, and may deal with 
him with the simplicity and wholeness with which one 
chemical atom meets another. 

But to most of us society shows not its face and eye, 
but its side and its back. To stand in true relations 
with men in a false age is worth a fit of insanity, is it 
not ? We can seldom go erect. Almost every man 
we meet requires some civility, — requires to be 
humoured ; he has some fame, some talent, some whim 
of religion or philanthropy in his head that is not to be 
questioned, and which spoils all conversation with him. 
But a friend is a sane man who exercises not my 
ingenuity, but me. 

The other element of friendship is tenderness. . . . 
When a man becomes dear to me, I have touched the 
goal of fortune. 

The end of friendship is a commerce the most strict 
and homely that can be joined ; more strict than any of 
which we have experience. It is for aid and comfort 
through all the relations and passages of life and 
death. It is fit for serene days, and graceful gifts, 
and country rambles, but also for rough roads and 
hard fare, shipwreck, poverty, and persecution. It 
keeps company with the sallies of the wit and the 
trances of religion. We are to dignify to each other 
the daily needs and offices of man's life, and embellish it 
by courage, wisdom, and unity. It should never fall 
into something usual and settled, but should be alert 
and inventive, and add rhyme and reason to what was 
drudgery. 

I find this law of one to one peremptory for conver- 
sation, which is the practice and consummation of 
friendship. Do not mix waters too much. The best 
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mix as ill as good and bad. You shall have very useful 
and cheering discourse at several times with two 
several men, but let all three of you come together, and 
you shall not have one new and hearty word. Two 
may talk and one may hear, but three cannot take part 
in a conversation of the most sincere and searching 
sort. 

No two men but, being left alone with each other, 
enter into simpler relations. Yet it is affinity that 
determines which two shall converse. . , . Conversation 
is an evanescent relation, no more. A man is reputed to 
have thought and eloquence ; he cannot, for all that, 
say a word to his cousin or his uncle. . . . Among those 
who enjoy his thought, h.e will regain his tongue. 

Friendship requires that rare mean betwixt likeness 
and unlikeness, that piques each with the presence of 
power and of consent in the other party. Let me be 
alone to the end of the world, rather than that my friend 
should overstep, by a' word or a look, his real sympathy. 
I am equally balked by antagonism and by compliance. 
Let him not cease an instant to be himself. The only 
joy I have in his being mine, is that the not mine is mine. 
I hate, where I looked for a manly furtherance, or at 
least a manly resistance, to find a mush of concession. 
Better be a nettle in the side of your friend than his 
echo. 

Let us buy our entrance to this guild by a long 
probation. Why should we desecrate noble and 
beautiful souls by intruding on them ? Why insist on 
rash personal relations with your friend ? Why go to 
his house, or know his mother and brother and sisters ? 
Why be visited by him at your own ? Are these 
things material to our covenant ? Leave this touching 
and clawing. Let him be to me a spirit. A message, 
a thought, a sincerity, a glance from him, I want, but 
not news, nor pottage. I can get politics, and chat, and 
neighbourly conveniences from cheaper companions. 

Should not the society of my friend be to me poetic, 
pure, universal, and great as nature itself? . . . Worship 
his superiorities ; wish him not less by a thought but 
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hoard and tell them all. Guard him as thy counterpart. 
Let him be to thee for ever a sort of beautiful enemy, 
untameable, devoutly revered, and not a trivial con- 
veniency to be soon outgrown and cast aside. 

There can never be deep peace between two spirits, 
never mutual respect, until, in their dialogue, each 
stands for the whole world. 

What is so great as friendship, let us carry with what 
grandeur of spirit we can. Let us be silent — so we may 
hear the whisper of the gods. Let us not interfere. , . . 
Wait, and thy heart shall speak. Wait until the neces- 
sary and everlasting overpowers you, until day and 
night avail themselves of your lips. The only reward 
of virtue is virtue ; the only way to have a friend is to 
be one. 

We walk alone in the world. Friends, such as we 
desire, are dreams and fables. But a sublime hope 
cheers ever the faithful heart, that elsewhere, in other 
regions of the universal power, souls are now acting, en- 
during, and daring, which can love us, and which we can 
love. . . . Only be admonished by what you already see, 
not to strike leagues of friendship with cheap persons, 
where no friendship can be. Our impatience betrays us 
into rash and foolish alliances which no God attends. 
By persisting in your path, though you forfeit the little, 
you gain the great. You demonstrate yourself, so as 
to put yourself out of the reach of false relations, and 
you draw to you the firstborn of the world — those rare 
pilgrims whereof only one or two wander in nature at 
once, and before whom the vulgar great show as 
spectres and shadows merely. 

It has seemed to me lately more possible than I knew, 
to carry a friendship greatly, on one side, without due 
correspondence on the other. Why should I cumber 
myself with regrets that the receiver is not capacious ? 
It never troubles the sun that some of his rays fall wide 
and vain into ungrateful space, and only a small part 
on the reflecting planet. Let your greatness educate the 
crude and cold companion. If he is unequal, he will 
presently pass away ; but thou art enlarged by thy own 
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shining, and, no longer a mate for frogs and worms, 
dost soar and burn with the gods of the empyrean. It 
is thought a disgrace to love unrequited. But the great 
will see that true love cannot be unrequited, . . . The 
essence of friendship is entireness, a total magnanimity 
and trust. 



PRUDENCE 

Prudence is the virtue of the senses. It is the 
science of appearances. It is the outmost action of 
the inward life. It is God taking thought for oxen. It 
moves matter after the laws of matter. It is content 
to seek health of body by complying with physical 
conditions, and health of mind by the laws of the 
intellect. 

The world of the senses is a world of shows ; it does 
not exist for itself, but has a symbolic character ; and a 
true prudence or law of shows recognizes the co- 
presence of other laws, and knows that its own office is 
subaltern ; knows that it is surface and not centre 
where it works. Prudence is false when detached. It 
is legitimate when it is the Natural History of the soul 
incarnate ; when it unfolds the beauty of laws within 
the narrow scope of the senses. 

There are all degrees of proficiency in knowledge of 
the world. It is sufficient, to our present purpose, to 
indicate three. One class live to the utility of the 
symbol ; esteeming health and wealth a final good. 
Another class live above this mark to the beauty of the 
symbol ; as the poet, and artist, and the naturalist, and 
man of science. A third class live above the beauty of 
the symbol to the beauty of the thing signified ; these 
are wise men. The first class have common sense ; the 
second, taste ; and the third, spiritual perception. Once 
in a long time, a man traverses the whole scale, and 
sees and enjoys the symbol solidly ; then also has a 
clear eye for its beauty, and, lastly, whilst he pitches 
his tent on this sacred volcanic isle of nature, does not 
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offer to build houses and barns thereon, reverencing the 
splendour of the God which he sees bursting through 
each chink and cranny. 

The world is filled with the proverbs and acts and 
winkings of a base prudence, which is a devotion vo 
matter, as if we possessed no other faculties than th3 
palate, the nose, the touch, the eye and ear ; a prudence 
which adores the Rule of Three, which never subscribes, 
which never gives, which seldom lends, and asks but 
one question of any project — Will it bake bread ? This 
is a disease like a thickening of the skin until the vital 
organs are destroyed. But culture, revealing the high 
origin of the apparent world, and aiming at the per- 
fection of the man as the end, degrades everything else, 
as health and bodily life, into means. It sees prudence 
not to be a several faculty, but a name for wisdom and 
virtue conversing with the body and its wants. 

The spurious prudence, making the senses final, is 
the god of sots and cowards, and is the subject of all 
comedy. It is nature's joke, and therefore literature's. 
The true prudence limits this sensualism by admitting 
the knowledge of an internal and real world. 

Prudence does not go behind nature, and ask whence 
it is. It takes the laws of the world, whereby man's 
being is conditioned, as they are, and keeps these laws, 
that it may enjoy their proper good. It respects space 
and time, climate, want, sleep, the law of polarity, 
growth, and death. . . . Do what we can, summer will 
have its flies ; if we walk in the woods, we must feed 
mosquitoes : if we go a-fishing, we must expect a wet 
coat. . . . We are instructed by these petty experiences 
that usurp the hours and years. 

Some wisdom comes out of every natural and in- 
nocent action. . . . The application of means to ends 
insures victory and the songs of victory, not less in a 
farm or a shop than in the tactics of party or of war. 

One might find argument for optimism in the abundant 
flow of this saccharine element of pleasure in every 
suburb and extremity of the good world. Let a man 
keep the law — any law — and his way will be strown 
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with satisfactions. There is more difference in the 
quality of our pleasures than in the amount. 

On the other hand, nature punishes any neglect of 
prudence. If you think the senses final, obey their law. 
If you believe in the soul, do not clutch at sensual sweet- 
ness before it is ripe on the slow tree of cause and effect. 
It is vinegar to the eyes, to deal with men of loose and 
imperfect perception. 

Who is prudent? The men we call greatest are 
least in this kingdom. There is a certain fatal dis- 
location in our relation to nature, distorting our 
modes of living, and making every law our enemy, 
which seems at last to have aroused all the wit and 
virtue in the world to ponder the question of Reform. 
We must call the highest prudence to counsel, and ask 
why health and beauty and genius should now be the 
exception, rather than the rule, of human nature ? 

Prudence concerns the present time, persons, property, 
and existing forms. But as every fact hath its roots in 
the soul, and, if the soul were changed, would cease to 
be, or would become some other thing, the proper 
administration of outward things will always rest on a 
just apprehension of their cause and origin, that is, the 
good man will be the wise man, and the single-hearted, 
the politic man. Every violation of truth is not only a 
sort of suicide in the liar, but is a stab at the health of 
human society. On the most profitable lie, the course 
of events presently lays a destructive tax ; whilst frank- 
ness invites frankness, puts the parties on a convenient 
footing, and makes their business a friendship. Trust 
men, and they will be true to you ; treat them greatly, 
and they will show themselves great, though they make 
an exception in your favour to all their rules of trade. 

So, in regard to disagreeable and formidable things, 
prudence does not consist in evasion, or in flight, but 
in courage. He who wishes to walk in the most peace- 
ful parts of life with any serenity must screw himself up 
to resolution. Let him front the object of his worst 
apprehension, and his stoutness will commonly make 
his fear groundless. 
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If you meet a sectary, or a hostile partisan, never 
recognize the dividing lines ; but meet on what common 
ground remains — if only that the sun shines, and the 
rain rains for both ; the area will widen very fast, and 
ere you know it, the boundary mountains, on which the 
eye had fastened, have melted into air. . . . What low, 
poor, paltry, hypocritical people an argument on religion 
will make of the pure and chosen souls ! They will 
shufHe, and crow, crook, and hide, feign to confess 
here, only that they may brag and conquer there, and 
not a thought has enriched either party, and not an 
emotion of bravery, modesty, or hope. 

Truth, frankness, courage, love, humility, and all the 
virtues, range themselves on the side of prudence, or 
the art of securing a present well-being. I do not know 
if all matter will be found to be made of one element, 
as oxygen or hydrogen, at last, but the world of 
manners and actions is wrought of one stuff, and, begin 
where we will, we are pretty sure in a short space to be 
mumbling ourten commandments. 
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Our culture must not omit the arming of the man. 
Let him hear in season, that he is born into the state of 
war, and that the commonwealth and his own well- 
being require that he should not go dancing in the 
weeds of peace ; but warned, self-collected, and neither 
defying nor dreading the thunder, let him take both 
reputation and life in his hand, and, with perfect 
urbanity, dare the gibbet and the mob by the absolute 
truth of his speech, and the rectitude of his behaviour. 
Towards all this external evil, the man within the breast 
assumes a warlike attitude, and affirms his ability to 
cope single-handed with the infinite army of enemies. 
To this military attitude of the soul we give the name 
of Heroism. 

The hero is a mind of such balance that no disturb- 
ances can shake his will, but pleasantly, and, as it 
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were, merrily, he advances to his own music, alike in 
frightful alarms and in the tipsy mirth of universal 
dissoluteness. There is somewhat not philosophical in 
heroism ; there is somewhat not holy in it ; it seems 
not to know that other souls are of one texture with it ; 
it has pride ; it is the extreme of individual nature. 
Nevertheless, we must profoundly revere it. There is 
somewhat in great actions, which does not allow us to 
go behind them. Heroism feels and never reasons, and 
therefore is always right ; and although a different 
breeding, different religion, and greater intellectual 
activity would have modified or even reversed the 
particular action, yet for the hero that thing he does 
is the highest deed, and is not open to the censure of 
philosophers or divines. It is the avowal of the un- 
schooled man, that he finds a quality in him that is 
negligent of expense, of health, of life, of danger, of 
hatred, of reproach, and knows that his will is higher 
and more excellent than all actual and all possible 
antagonists. 

Heroism works in contradiction to the voice of man- 
kind, and in contradiction, for a time, to the voice of 
the great and good. Heroism is an obedience to a 
secret impulse of an individual's character. . . . All 
prudent men see that the action is clean contrary to a 
sensual prosperity ; for every heroic act measures itself 
by its contempt of some external good. 

Self-trust is the essence of heroism. It is the state 
of the soul at war, and its ultimate objects are the last 
defiance of falsehood and wrong, and the power to bear 
all that can be inflicted by evil agents. It speaks the 
truth, and it is just, generous, hospitable, temperate, 
scornful of petty calculations, and scornful of being 
scorned. It persists ; it is of an undaunted boldness, 
and of a fortitude not to be wearied out. Its jest is the 
littleness of common life. That false prudence which 
dotes on health and wealth is the butt and merriment 
of heroism. Heroism, like Plotinus, is almost ashamed 
of its body. What shall it say, then, to the sugar- 
plums and cats'-cradles, to the toilet, compliments, 
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quarrels, cards, and custard, which rack the wit of all 
society ? 

The magnanimous know very well that they who 
give time, or money, or shelter, to the stranger — so it be 
done for love, and not for ostentation — do, as it were, 
put God under obligation to them, so perfect are the 
compensations of the universe. . . . The temperance of 
the hero proceeds from the same wish to do no dishonour 
to the worthiness he has. But he loves it for its 
elegancy, not for its austerity. It seems not worth his 
while to be solemn, and denounce with bitterness flesh- 
eating or wine-drinking, the use of tobacco, or opium, 
or tea, or silk, or gold. A great man scarcely knows 
how he dines, how he dresses ; but without railing or 
precision, his living is natural and poetic. 

The heroic soul does not sell its justice and its noble- 
ness. It does not ask to dine nicely, and to sleep 
warm. The essence of greatness is the perception that 
virtue is enough. Poverty is its ornament. It does 
not need plenty, and can very well abide its loss. 

But that which takes my fancy most, in the heroic 
class, is the good-humour and hilarity they exhibit. It 
is a height to which common duty can very well attain, 
to suffer and to dare with solemnity. But these rare 
souls set opinion, success, and life, at so cheap a rate, 
that they will not soothe their enemies by petitions, or 
the show of sorrow, but wear their own habitual 
greatness. 

Why should these words, Athenian, Roman, Asia, and 
England, so tingle in the ear? Where the heart is, 
there the muses, there the gods sojourn, and not in any 
geography of fame. ... A great man makes his climate 
genial in the imagination of men, and its air the beloved 
element of all delicate spirits. That country is the 
fairest, which is inhabited by the noblest minds. 

O friend, never strike sail to a fear ! Come into port 
greatly, or sail with God the seas. Not in vain you 
live, for every passing eye is cheered and refined by the 
vision. 

The characteristic of heroism is its persistency. All 
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men have wandering impulses, fits, and starts of 
generosity. But when you have chosen your part, 
abide by it, and do not weakly try to reconcile your- 
self with the world. The heroic cannot be the common, 
nor the common the heroic. Yet we have the weakness 
to expect the sympathy of people in those actions 
whose excellence is that they outrun sympathy, and 
appeal to a tardy justice. If you would serve your 
brother, because it is fit for you to serve him, do not 
take back your words when you find that prudent people 
do not commend you. Adhere to your own act, and 
congratulate yourself if you have done something 
strange and extravagant, and broken the monotony 
of a decorous age. It was a high counsel that I once 
heard given to a young person — " Always do what you 
are afraid to do." 

Times of heroism are generally times of terror, but 
the day never shines in which this element may not 
work. . . . Whoso is heroic will always find crises to try 
his edge. Human virtue demands her champions and 
martyrs, and the trial of persecution always proceeds. 

Who does not sometimes envy the good and brave, 
who are no more to suffer from the tumults of the 
natural world, and await with curious complacency the 
speedy term of his own conversation with finite 
nature ? And yet the love that will be annihilated 
sooner than treacherous, has already made death im- 
possible, and affirms itself no mortal, but a native of 
the deeps of absolute and inextinguishable being. 



THE OVER-SOUL 

Space is ample, east and west, 
But two cannot go abreast. 

Why do men feel that the natural history of man has 
never been written, but he is always leaving behind 
what you have said of him, and it becomes old, and 
books of metaphysics worthless ? The philosophy of 
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six thousand years has not searched the chambers and 
magazines of the soul. In its experiments there has 
always remained, in the last analysis, a residuum it 
could not resolve. Man is a stream whose source is 
hidden. Our being is descending into us from we know 
not whence. 

The Supreme Critic on the errors of the past and the 
present, and the only prophet of that which must be, 
is that great nature in which we rest, as the earth lies 
in the soft arms of the atmosphere ; that Unity, that 
Over-soul, within which every man's particular being is . 
contained and made one with all other ; that common ^ 
heart, of which all sincere conversation is the worship, ' 
to which all right action is submission ; that overpower- 
ing reality which confutes our tricks and talents, and 
constrains every one to pass for what he is, and to speak 
from his character, and not from his tongue, and which 
evermore tends to pass into our thought and hand, and 
become wisdom, and virtue, and power, and beauty. 
We live in succession, in division, in parts, in particles. 
Meantime within man is the soul of the whole ; the wise 
silence ; the universal beauty, to which every part and 
particle is equally related ; the eternal One. 

We see the world piece by piece, as the sun, the 
moon, the animal, the tree ; but the whole, of which 
these are the shining parts, is the soul. Only by the 
vision of that Wisdom can the horoscope of the ages be 
read, and by falling back on our better thoughts, by 
yielding to the spirit of prophecy which is innate in 
every man, we can know what it saith. 

All goes to show that the soul in man is not an organ, 
but animates and exercises all the organs ; is not a 
function, like the power of memory, of calculation, of 
comparison, but uses these as hands and feet ; is not a 
faculty, but a light ; is not the intellect or the will, but 
the master ot the intellect and the will ; is the back- 
ground of our being, in which they lie — an immensity 
not possessed and that cannot be possessed. 

A wise old proverb says, "God comes to see us 
without bell ; " that is, as there is no screen or ceiling 
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between our heads and the infinite heavens, so is there 
no bar or wall in the soul where man, the effect, ceases, 
and God, the cause, begins. 

See how the deep, divine thought reduces centuries, and 
millenniums, and makes itself present through all ages. 
Is the teaching of Christ less effective now than it was 
when first his mouth was opened ? The emphasis of 
facts and persons in my thought has nothing to do with 
time. . . . Before the revelations of the soul, Time, Space, 
and Nature shrink away. . . . The things we now esteem 
fixed shall, one by one, detach themselves, like ripe 
fruit, from our experience, and fall. The wind shall 
blow them none knows whither. The landscape, the 
figures, Boston, London, are facts as fugitive as any 
institution past, or any whiff of mist or smoke, and so 
is society, and so is the world. The soul looketh 
steadily forwards, creating a world before her, leaving 
worlds behind her. She has no dates, nor rites, nor 
persons, nor specialties, nor men. The soul knows 
only the soul, the web of events is the flowing robe in 
which she is clothed. 

The soul requires purity, but purity is not it ; requires 
justice, but justice is not that ; requires beneficence, but 
is somewhat better ; so that there is a kind of descent 
and accommodation felt when we leave speaking of 
moral nature, to urge a virtue which it enjoins. To 
the well-born child, all the virtues are natural, and 
not painfully acquired. Speak to his heart, and the 
man becomes suddenly virtuous. 

Persons are supplementary to the primary teaching 
of the soul. In youth we are mad for persons. Child- 
hood and youth see all the world in them. But the 
larger experience of man discovers the identical nature 
appearing through them all. Persons themselves ac- 
quaint us with the impersonal. In all conversation 
between two persons, tacit reference is made, as to a 
third party, to a common nature. That third party 
or common nature is not social ; it is impersonal ; is 
God. And so in groups where debate is earnest, and 
especially on high questions, the company become aware 
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that the thought rises to an equal level in all bosoms, 
that all have a spiritual property in what was said, as 
well as the sayer. They all become wiser than they 
were. It arches over them like a temple, this unity of 
thought, in which every heart beats with nobler sense 
of power and duty, and thinks and acts with unusual 
solemnity. All are conscious of attaining to a higher 
self-possession. It shines for all. There is a certain 
wisdom of humanity which is common to the greatest 
men with the lowest, and which our ordinary education 
often labours to silence and obstruct. The mind is one, 
and the best minds, who love truth for its own sake 
think much less of property in truth. They accept 
it thankfully everywhere, and do not label or stamp 
it with any man's name, for it is theirs long before- 
hand, and from eternity. The learned and the studious 
of thought have no monopoly of wisdom. 

The action of the soul is oftener in that which is felt 
and left unsaid, than in that which is said in any con- 
versation. It broods over every society, and they 
unconsciously seek for it in each other. We know 
better than we do. We do not yet possess ourselves, 
and we know at the same time that we are much more. 
I feel the same truth how often in my trivial conversa- 
tion with my neighbours, that somewhat higher in each 
of us overlooks this by-play, and Jove nods to Jove 
from behind each of us. 

The soul is the perceiver and revealer of truth. We 
know truth when we see it, let sceptic and scoffer say 
what they choose. Foolish people ask you, when you 
have spoken what they do not wish to hear, " How 
do you know it is truth, and not an error of your own ? " 
We know truth when we see it, from opinion, as we know 
when we are awake that we are awake. 

We distinguish the announcements of the soul, its 
manifestations of its own nature, by the term Revelation. 
These are always attended by the emotion of the sublime. 
For this communication is an influx of the Divine mind 
into our mind. It is an ebb of the individual rivulet 
before the flowing surges of the sea of life. Every 
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distinct apprehension of this central commandment 
agitates men with awe and delight. . . . By the necessity 
of our constitution, a certain enthusiasm attends the 
individual's consciousness of that divine presence. The 
character and duration of this enthusiasm varies with 
the state of the individual, from an ecstasy and trance 
and prophetic inspiration — which is its rarer appearance 
— to the faintest glow of virtuous emotion, in which 
form it warms, like our household fires, all the families 
and associations of men, and makes society possible. 

Revelation is the disclosure of the soul. The popular 
notion of a revelation is, that it is a telling of fortunes. 
In past oracles of the soul, the understanding seeks 
to find answers to sensual questions, and undertakes 
to tell from God how long men shall exist, what their 
hands shall do, and who shall be their company, adding 
names, and dates, and places. But we must pick no 
locks. We must check this low curiosity. . . . No in- 
spired man ever asks this question, or condescends to 
these evidences. For the soul is true to itself, and the 
man in whom it is shed abroad cannot wander from the 
present, which is infinite, to a future which would be 
finite. These questions which we lust to ask about the 
future are a confession of sin. God has no answer for 
them. 

The only mode of obtaining an answer to these 
questions of the senses is to forego all low curiosity, 
and, accepting the tide of being which floats us into the 
secret of nature, work and live, work and live, and all 
unawares the advancing soul has built and forged for 
itself a new condition, and the question and the answer 
are one. 

That which we are, we shall teach, not voluntarily, 
but involuntarily. Thoughts come into our minds by 
avenues which we never left open, and thoughts go 
out of our minds through avenues which we never 
voluntarily opened. Character teaches over our head. 

Converse with a mind that is grandly simple, and 
literature looks like word-catching. The simplest utter- 
ances are worthiest to be written, yet are they so cheap, 
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and so things of course, that, in the infinite riches of the 
soul, it is like gathering a few pebbles off the ground, or 
bottling a little air in a phial, when the whole earth 
and the whole atmosphere are ours. Nothing can pass 
there, or make you one of the circle, but the casting aside 
your trappings, and dealing man to man in naked truth, 
plain confession, and omniscient affirmation. 

O, believe, as thou livest, that every sound that is 
spoken over the round world, which thou oughtest to 
hear, will vibrate on thine ear ! Every proverb, every 
book, every byword that belongs to thee for aid or com- 
fort, shall surely come home through open or winding 
passages. Every friend whom not thy fantastic will, but 
the great and tender heart in thee craveth, shall lock thee 
in his embrace. And this, because the heart in thee is 
the heart of all ; not a valve, not a wall, not an inter- 
section is there anywhere in nature, but one blood rolls 
uninterruptedly an endless circulation through all men, 
as the water of the globe is all one sea, and, truly seen, 
its tide is one. 

It makes no difference whether the appeal is to numbers 
or to one. The faith that stands on authority is not 
faith. The reliance on authority measures the decline 
of religion, the withdrawal of the soul. The position 
men have given to Jesus, now for many centuries of 
history, is a position of authority. It characterizes 
themselves. It cannot alter the eternal facts. Great 
is the soul, and plain. It is no flatterer, it is no follower ; 
it never appeals from itself. It believes in itself. Before 
the immense possibilities of man, all mere experience, 
all past biography, however spotless and sainted, shrinks 
away. Before that heaven which our presentiments 
foreshow us, we cannot easily praise any form of life 
we have seen or read of. 

The soul gives itself, alone, original, and pure, to the 
Lonely, Original, and Pure, who, on that condition, 
gladly inhabits, leads, ^nd speaks through it. Then is 
it glad, young, and nimble. It is not wise, but it sees 
through all things. It is not called religious, but it is 
innocent. It calls the light its own, and feels that the 
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grass grows and the stone falls by a law inferior to, and 
dependent on, its nature. . . . Thus revering the soul, 
and learning, as the ancient said, that "its beauty is 
immense," man will come to see that the world is the 
perennial miracle which the soul worketh, and be less 
astonished at particular wonders : he will learn that there 
is no profane history ; that all history is sacred ; that 
the universe is represented in an atom, in a moment of 
time. 



CIRCLES 

Our life is an apprenticeship to the truth, that around 
every circle another can be drawn ; that there is no end 
in nature, but every end is a beginning ; that there is 
always another dawn risen on mid-noon, and under 
every deep a lower deep opens. 

There are no fixtures in nature. The universe is 
fluid and volatile. Permanence is but a word of degrees. 
Our globe seen by God is a transparent law, not a mass 
of facts. The law dissolves the fact and holds it fluid. 
Our culture is the predominance of an idea which draws 
after it this train of cities and institutions. Let us 
rise into another idea : they will disappear. 

You admire this tower of granite, weathering the hurts 
of so many ages. Yet a little waving hand built this 
huge wall, and that which builds is better than that 
which is built. The hand that built can topple it down 
much faster. Better than the hand, and nimbler, was 
the invisible thought which wrought through it ; and 
thus ever, behind the coarse eff"ect, is a fine cause, which, 
being narrowly seen, is itself the eff'ect of a finer cause. 
Everything looks permanent until its secret is known. 

The key to every man is his thought. Sturdy and 
defying though he look, he has a helm which he obeys, 
which is the idea after which all his facts are classified. 
He can only be reformed by showing him a new idea 
which commands his own. The life of man is a self- 
evolving circle, which, from a ring imperceptibly small, 
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rushes on all sides outwards to new and larger circles, 
and that without end. 

Every ultimate fact is only the first of a new series, 
every general law only a particular fact of some more 
general law presently to disclose itself. There is no 
outside, no inclosing wall, no circumference to us. 

Every man is not so much a workman in the world, as 
he is a suggestion of that he should be. Men walk as 
prophecies of the next age. 

The new statement is always hated by the old, and, 
to those dwelling in the old, comes like an abyss of 
scepticism. But the eye soon gets wonted to it, for the 
eye and it are effects of one cause : then its innocency 
and benefit appear, and presently, all its energy spent, 
it pales and dwindles before the revelation of the new 
hour. 

Each new step we take in thought reconciles twenty 
seemingly discordant facts, as expressions of one law. 
Aristotle and Plato are reckoned the respective heads 
of two schools. A wise man will see that Aristotle 
Platonizes. 

Beware when the great God lets loose a thinker on 
this planet. Then all things are at risk. It is as when 
a conflagration has broken out in a great city, and no 
man knows what is safe, or where it will end. 

Valour consists in the power of self-recovery, so that 
a man cannot have his flank turned, cannot be out- 
generalled, but put him where you will, he stands. 
This can only be by his preferring truth to his past 
apprehension of truth ; and his alert acceptance of it, 
from whatever quarter ; the intrepid conviction that his 
laws, his relations to society, his Christianity, his world, 
may at any time be superseded and decease. 

We can never see Christianity from the catechism : — 
from the pastures, from a boat in the pond, from amidst 
the songs of wood-birds, we possibly may. Cleansed by 
the elemental light and wind, steeped in the sea of 
beautiful forms which the field offers us, we may chance 
to cast a right glance back upon biography. 

Cause and eff'ect are two sides of one fact. 
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There is no virtue which is final ; all are initial. The 
virtues of society are vices of the saint. The terror of 
reform is the discovery that we must cast away our 
virtues, or what we have always esteemed such, into 
the same pit that has consumed our grosser vices. 

" Forgive his crimes, forgive his virtues too, 
Those smaller faults, half converts to the right." 

It is the highest power of divine moments that they 
abolish our contritions also. 

No facts are to me sacred ; none are profane ; I 
simply experiment, an endless seeker, with no Past at 
my back. 

Thus there is no sleep, no pause, no preservation, but 
all things renew, germinate, and spring. Why should 
we import rags and relics into the new hour ? Nature 
abhors the old, and old age seems the only disease ; all 
others run into this one. We call it by many names, — 
fever, intemperance, insanity, stupidity, and crime ; they 
are all forms of old age ; they are rest, conservatism, 
appropriation, inertia, not newness, not the way onward. 
We grizzle every day. I see no need of it. Whilst we 
converse with what is above us, we do not grow old, but 
grow young. Infancy, youth, receptive, aspiring, with 
religious eye looking upward, counts itself nothing, and 
abandons itself to the instruction flowing from all sides. 
But the man and woman of seventy assume to know all, 
they have outlived their hope, they renounce aspiration, 
accept the actual for the necessary, and talk down to the 
young. Let them, then, become organs of the Holy 
Ghost ; let them be lovers ; let them behold truth ; and 
their eyes are uplifted, their wrinkles smoothed, they are 
perfumed again with hope and power. This old age 
ought not to creep on a human mind. In nature every 
moment is new ; the past is always swallowed and for- 
gotten ; the coming only is sacred. Nothing is secure 
but life, transition, the energizing spirit. No love can 
be bound by oath or covenant to secure it against a 
higher love. No truth so sublime but it may be trivial 
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to-morrow in the light of new thoughts. People wish to 
be settled ; only as far as they are unsettled is there any 
hope for them. 



INTELLECT 

Go, speed the stars of Thought 
On to their shining goals ; — 
The sower scatters broad his seed, 
The wheat thou strew'st be souls. 

Intellect lies behind genius, which is intellect 
constructive. Intellect is the simple power anterior to 
all action or construction. . . . Intellect and intellection 
signify to the common ear consideration of abstract 
truth. The considerations of time and place, of you 
and me, of profit and hurt, tyrannize over most men's 
minds. Intellect separates the fact considered from 
you, from all local and personal reference, and discerns 
it as if it existed for its own sake. 

A truth, separated by the intellect, is no longer a 
subject of destiny. We behold it as a god upraised 
above care and fear. And so any fact in our life, or any 
record of our fancies or reflections, disentangled from 
the web of our unconsciousness, becomes an object 
impersonal and immortal. It is the past restored, but 
embalmed. 

Our thinking is a pious reception. Our truth of 
thought is therefore vitiated as much by too violent 
direction given by our will, as by too great negligence. 
We do not determine what we will think. We only 
open our senses, clear away, as we can, all obstruction 
from the fact, and suffer the intellect to see. We have 
little control over our thoughts. We are the prisoners of 
ideas. They catch us up for moments into their heaven, 
and so fully engage us, that we take no thought for the 
morrow, gaze like children, without an effort to make 
them our own. By-and-by we fall out of that rapture, 
bethink us where we have been, what we have seen, 
and repeat, as truly as we can, what we have beheld. 
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As far as we can recall these ecstasies, we carry away 
in the ineffaceable memory the result, and all men and 
all the ages confirm it. It is called Truth. But the 
moment we cease to report, and attempt to correct and 
contrive, it is not truth. 

Logic is the procession or proportionate unfolding of 
the intuition ; but its virtue is as silent method ; the 
moment it would appear as propositions, and have a 
separate value, it is worthless. 

All our progress is an unfolding, like the vegetable 
bud. You have first an instinct, then an opinion, then 
a knowledge, as the plant has root, bud, and fruit. 
Trust the instinct to the end, though you can render no 
reason. It is vain to hurry it. By trusting it to the 
end, it shall ripen into truth, and you shall know why 
j'ou believe. 

The differences between men in natural endowment 
are insignificant in comparison with their common 
wealth. Do you think the porter and the cook have no 
anecdotes, no experiences, no wonders for you ? Every- 
body knows as much as the savant. The walls of rude 
minds are scrawled all over with facts, with thoughts. 
They shall one day bring a lantern and read the 
inscriptions. 

Each truth that a writer acquires is a lantern, which 
he turns full on what facts and thoughts lay already in 
his mind, and behold, all the mats and rubbish which 
had littered his garret become precious. Every trivial 
fact in his private biography becomes an illustration of 
this new principle, revisits the day, and delights all men 
by its piquancy and new charm. Men say. Where did 
he get this ? and think there was something divine in 
his life. But no ; they have myriads of facts just as 
good, would they only get a lamp to ransack their attics 
withal. 

It is long ere we discover how rich we are. Our 
history, we are sure, is quite tame : we have nothing 
to write, nothing to infer. But our wiser years still 
run back to the despised recollections of childhood, and 
always we are fishing up some wonderful article out of 
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that pond ; until, by-and-by, we begin to suspect that 
the biography of the one foolish person we know is, in 
reality, nothing less than the miniature paraphrase of 
the hundred volumes of the Universal History. 

To genius must always go two gifts, the thought 
and the publication. The first is revelation, always a 
miracle, which no frequency of occurrence or incessant 
study can ever familiarize, but which must always 
leave the inquirer stupid with wonder. It is the advent 
of truth into the world, a form of thought now, for the 
first time, bursting into the universe, a child of the 
old eternal soul, a piece of genuine and immeasurable 
greatness. It seems, for the time, to inherit all that 
has yet existed, and to dictate to the unborn. It affects 
every thought of man, and goes to fashion every 
institution. But to make it available, it needs a vehicle 
or art by which it is conveyed to men. To be com- 
municable, it must become a picture or sensible object. 
We must learn the language of facts. The most 
wonderful inspirations die with their subject, if he has 
no hand to paint them to the senses. 

The thought of genius is spontaneous ; but the 
power of picture or expression, in the most enriched and 
flowing nature, implies a mixture of will, a certain 
control over the spontaneous states, without which no 
production is possible. It is a conversion of all nature, 
into the rhetoric of thought, under the eye of judgment, 
with a strenuous exercise of choice. And yet the 
imaginative vocabulary seems to be spontaneous also. 
It does not flow from experience only or mainly, but 
from a richer source. Not by any conscious imitation 
of particular forms are the grand strokes of the painter 
executed, but by repairing to the fountain-head of all 
forms in his mind. 

Truth is our element of life, yet if a man fasten his 
attention on a single aspect of truth, and apply himself 
to that alone for a long time, the truth becomes distorted 
and not itself, but falsehood ; herein resembling the air, 
which is our natural element, and the breath of our 
nostrils, but if a stream of the same be directed on the 
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body for a time, it causes cold, fever, and even death. 
How wearisome the grammarian, the phrenologist, the 
political or religious fanatic, or indeed any possessed 
mortal whose balance is lost by the exaggeration of a 
single topic. It is incipient insanity. Every thought 
is a prison also. ... Is it any better, if the student, to 
avoid this offence, and to liberalize himself, aims to 
make a mechanical whole of history, or science, or 
philosophy, by a numerical addition of all the facts that 
fall within his vision ? The world refuses to be analyzed 
by addition and subtraction. 

Neither by detachment, neither by aggregation, is 
the integrity of the intellect transmitted to its works, 
but by a vigilance which brings the intellect in its great- 
ness and best state to operate every moment. It must 
have the same wholeness which nature has. Although 
no diligence can rebuild the universe in a model, by the 
best accumulation or disposition of details, yet does the 
world reappear in miniature in every event, so that all 
the laws of nature may be read in the smallest fact. 
The intellect must have the like perfection in its ap- 
prehension and in its works. 

A self-denial, no less austere than the saint's, is 
demanded of the scholar. He must worship truth, and 
forego all things for that, and choose defeat and pain, 
so that his treasure in thought is thereby augmented. 

God offers to every mind its choice between truth and 
repose. Take which you please — you can never have 
both. Between these, as a pendulum, man oscillates. 

Every man's progress is through a succession of 
teachers, each of whom seems at the time to have a 
superlative influence, but it at last gives place to a new. 
Frankly let him accept it all. . . . Take thankfully and 
heartily all they can give. Exhaust them, wrestle with 
them, let them not go until their blessing be won, and, 
after a short season, the dismay will be overpast, the 
excess of influence withdrawn, and they will be no 
longer an alarming meteor, but one more bright star 
shining serenely in your heaven, and blending its light 
with all your day. 
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The Bacon, the Spinoza, the Hume, Schelling-, Kant, 
or whosoever propounds to you a philosophy of the 
mind, is only a more or less awkward translator ot 
things in your consciousness, which you have also 
your way of seeing, perhaps of denominating. Say, 
then, instead of too timidly poring into his obscure 
sense, that he has not succeeded in rendering back to 
you your consciousness. He has not succeeded ; now 
let another try. If Plato cannot, perhaps Spinoza will. 
If Spinoza cannot, then perhaps Kant. Anyhow, 
when at last it is done, you will find it is no recondite, 
but a simple, natural, common state, which the writer 
restores to you. 



ART 

'Tis the privilege of Art 
Tlius to play its cheerful part, 
Man in earth to acclimate, 
And bend the exile to his fate, 
And, moulded of one element 
With the days and firmament, 
Teach him on these as stairs to climb, 
And live on even terms with Time, 
Whilst upper life the slender rill 
Of human sense doth overfill. 

Historically viewed, it has been the office of art to 
educate the perception of beauty. We are immersed 
in beauty, but our eyes have no clear vision. It needs, 
by the exhibition of single traits, to assist and lead the 
dormant taste. The virtue of art lies in detachment, in 
sequestering one object from the embarrassing variety. 
Until one thing comes out from the connection of 
things, there can be enjoyment, contemplation, but 
no thought. Our happiness and unhappiness are 
unproductive. 

IJThe individual, in whom simple tastes and suscepti- 
bility to all the great human influences overpower the 
accidents of a local and special culture, is the best 
critic of art. T Though we travel the world over to find 
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the beautiful, we must carry it with us, or we find it 
not. The best of beauty is a finer charm than skill in 
surfaces, in outlines, or rules of art can ever teach, 
namely, a radiation from the work of art of human 
character — a wonderful expression through stone, or 
canvas, or musical sound, of the deepest and simplest 
attributes of our nature, and therefore most intelligible 
at last to those souls which have these attributes. 

When I came at last to Rome, and saw with eyes 
the pictures, I found that genius left to novices the gay 
and fantastic and ostentatious, and itself pierced directly 
to the simple and true ; that it was familiar and sincere ; 
that it was the old, eternal fact I had met already in so 
many forms — unto which I lived ; that it was the plain 
you and me I knew so well — had left at home in so many 
conversations. 

He has conceived meanly of the resources of man 
who believes that the best age of production is past. 
The real value of the Iliad, or the Transfiguration, is as 
signs of power ; billows or ripples they are of the 
stream of tendency ; tokens of the everlasting effort 
to produce, which even in its worst estate the soul 
betrays. Art has not yet come to its maturity, if it do 
not put itself abreast with the most potent influences of 
the world, if it is not practical and moral, if it do 
not stand in connection with the conscience, if it do not 
make the poor and uncultivated feel that it addresses 
them with a voice of lofty cheer. There is higher work 
for Art than the arts. They are abortive births of an 
imperfect or vitiated instinct. Art is the need to create ; 
but in its essence, immense and universal, it is impatient 
of working with lame or tied hands, and of making 
cripples and monsters, such as all pictures and statues 
are. Nothing less than the creation of man and nature 
is its end. A man should find in it an outlet for his 
whole energy. 

Already History is old enough to witness the old 
age and disappearance of particular arts. The art of 
sculpture is long ago perished to any real eff'ect. It 
was originally a useful art, a mode of writing, a savage's 
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record of gratitude or devotion, and among a people 
possessed of a wonderful perception of form this childish 
carving was refined to the utmost splendour of effect. 
But it is the game of a rude and youthful people, and 
not the manly labour of a wise and spiritual nation. 
Under an oak-tree loaded with leaves and nuts, under 
a sky full of eternal eyes, I stand in a thoroughfare ; 
but in the works of our plastic arts, and especially of 
sculpture, creation is driven into a corner. I cannot 
hide from myself that there is a certain appearance of 
paltriness, as of toys, and the trumpery of a theatre, 
in sculpture. 

Picture and sculpture are the celebrations and festivi- 
ties of form. But true art is never fixed, but always 
flowing. The sweetest music is not in the oratorio, 
but in the human voice when it speaks from its instant 
life tones of tenderness, truth, or courage. The oratorio 
has already lost its relation to the morning, to the sun, 
and the earth, but that persuading voice is in tune with 
these. All works of art should not be detached, but 
extempore performances. A great man is a new statue 
in every attitude and action. A beautiful woman is a 
picture which drives all beholders nobly mad. 

The fountains of invention and beauty in modern 
society are all but dried up. A popular novel, a theatre, 
or a ball-room makes us feel that we are all paupers in 
the almshouse of this world, without dignity, without 
skill, or industry. Art is as poor and low. . . . The 
artist and the connoisseur now seek in art the exhibition 
of their talent, or an asylum from the evils of life. . . . 
Art makes the same efi'ort which a sensual prosperity 
makes ; namely, to detach the beautiful from the useful, 
to do up the work as unavoidable, and, hating it, pass 
on to enjoyment. These solaces and compensations, 
this division of beauty from use, the laws of nature do 
not permit. As soon as beauty is sought, not from 
religion and love, but for pleasure, it degrades the 
seeker. 

Beauty must come back to the useful arts, and the 
distinction between the fine and the useful arts be 
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forgotten. If history were truly told, if life were nobly 
spent, it would be no longer easy or possible to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other. In nature, all is useful, 
all is beautiful. It is therefore beautiful, because it is 
alive, moving, reproductive ; it is therefore useful, 
because it is symmetrical and fair. Beauty will not 
come at the call of a legislature, nor will it repeat in 
England or America its history in Greece. It will 
come, as always, unannounced, and spring up between 
the feet of brave and earnest men. It is in vain that 
we look for genius to reiterate its miracles in the old 
arts ; it is its instinct to find beauty and holiness in 
new and necessary facts, in the field and road-side, 
in the shop and mill. Proceeding from a religious 
heart it will raise to a divine use the railroad, the 
insurance office, the joint-stock company, our law, our 
primary assemblies, our commerce, the galvanic battery, 
the electric jar, the prism, and the chemist's retort, in 
which we seek now only an economical use. Is not 
the selfish and even cruel aspect which belongs to 
our great mechanical works — to mills, railways, and 
machinery — the effect of the mercenary impulses which 
these works obey ? When its errands are noble and 
adequate, a steamboat bridging the Atlantic between 
Old and New England, and arriving at its ports with 
the punctuality of a planet, is a step of man into 
harmony with nature. When science is learned in 
love, and its powers are wielded by love, they will 
appear the supplements and continuations of the material 
creation. 



ESSAYS 

SECOND SERIES (1844) 

THE POET 

The Universe has three children, born at one time, 
which reappear, under different names, in every system 
of thought, whether they be called cause, operation, 
and effect ; or, more poetically, Jove, Pluto, Neptune ; 
or, theologically, the Father, the Spirit, and the Son ; 
but which we will call here, the Knower, the Doer, and 
the Sayer. These stand respectively for the love of 
truth, for the love of good, and for the love of beauty. 
These three are equal. Each is that which he is 
essentially, so that he cannot be surmounted or 
analyzed, and each of these three has the power of the 
others latent in him, and his own patent. 

The poet is the sayer, the namer, and represents 
beauty. He is a sovereign, and stands on the centre. 
For the world is not painted, or adorned, but is from 
the beginning beautiful ; and God has not made some 
beautiful things, but Beauty is the creator of the 
universe. Therefore the poet is not any permissive 
potentate, but is emperor in his own right. 

Poetry was all written before time was, and whenever 
we are so finely organized that we can penetrate into 
that region where the air is music, we hear those primal 
warblings, and attempt to write them down, but we 
lose ever and anon a word, or a verse, and substitute 
something of our own, and thus miswrite the poem. 
The men of more delicate ear write down these 
cadences more faithfully, and these transcripts, though 
imperfect, become the songs of the nations. For 
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nature is as truly beautiful as it is good, or as it is 
reasonable, and must as much appear, as it must be 
done, or be known. Words and deeds are quite in- 
different modes of the divine energy. Words are also 
actions, and actions are a kind of words. 

For it is not metres, but a metre-making argument, 
that makes a poem — a thought so passionate and alive, 
that, like the spirit of a plant or an animal, it has an 
architecture of its own, and adorns nature with a new 
thing. The thought and the form are equal in the 
order of time, but in the order of genesis the thought 
is prior to the form. 

All that we call sacred history attests that the birth 
of a poet is the principal event in chronology. Man, 
never so often deceived, still watches for the arrival of 
a brother who can hold him steady to a truth, until he 
has made it his own. With what joy I begin to read a 
poem, which I confide in as an inspiration ! And now 
my chains are to be broken ; I shall mount above these 
clouds and opaque airs in which I live — opaque, though 
they seem transparent — and from the heaven of truth 
I shall see and comprehend my relations. That will 
reconcile me to life, and renovate nature, to see trifles 
animated by a tendency, and to know what I am 
doing. 

Things admit of being used as symbols, because 
nature is a symbol, in the whole, and in every part. 
Every line we can draw in the sand has expression ; 
and there is no body without its spirit of genius. All 
form is an effect of character ; all condition, of the 
quality of the life ; all harmony, of health (and, for this 
reason, a perception of beauty should be sympathetic, 
or proper only to the good). The beautiful rests on 
the foundations of the necessary. 

Since everything in nature answers to a moral power, 
if any phenomenon remains brute and dark, it is because 
the corresponding faculty in the observer is not yet 
active. No wonder, then, if these waters be so deep, 
that we hover over them with a religious regard. The 
beauty of the fable proves the importance of the sense ; 
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to the poet, and to all others ; or, if you please, every 
man is so far a poet as to be susceptible of these 
enchantments of nature. 

For, as it is dislocation and detachment from the life 
of God, that makes things ugly, the poet, who re- 
attaches things to nature and the Whole — re-attaching 
even artificial things, and violations of nature, to 
nature, by a deeper insight — disposes very easily of 
the most disagreeable facts. 

As the eyes of Lyncaaus were said to see through the 
earth, so the poet turns the world to glass, and shows 
us all things in their right series and procession. For, 
through that better perception, he stands one step 
nearer to things, and sees the flowing or meta- 
morphosis ; perceives that thought is multiform ; that 
within the form of every creature is a force impelling it 
to ascend into a higher form ; and, following with his 
eyes the life, uses the forms which express that life, 
and so his speech flows with the flowing of nature. 
All the facts of the animal economy, sex, nutriment, 
gestation, birth, growth, are symbols of the passage of 
the world into the soul of man, to suffer there a change, 
and reappear a new and higher fact. 

The poets made all the words, and therefore language 
is the archives of history, and, if we must say it, a sort 
of tomb of the muses. For, though the origin of most 
of our words is forgotten, each word was at first a 
stroke of genius, and obtained currency, because for 
the moment it symbolized the world to the first speaker 
and to the hearer. The etymologist finds the deadest 
word to have been once a brilliant picture. Language 
is fossil poetry. 

A rhyme in one of our sonnets should not be less 
pleasing than the iterated nodes of a sea-shell, or the 
resembling difference of a group of flowers. The pair- 
ing of the birds is an idyll, not tedious as our idylls 
are ; a tempest is a rough ode, without falsehood or 
rant ; a summer, with its harvest sown, reaped, and 
stored, is an epic song, subordinating how many 
admirably executed parts. Why should not the sym- 
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metry and truth that modulate these, glide into our 
spirits, and we participate the invention of nature ? 

It is a secret which every intellectual man quickly 
learns, that, beyond the energy of his possessed and 
conscious intellect, he is capable of a new energy (as of 
an intellect doubled on itself), by abandonment to the 
nature of things ; that, beside his privacy of power as 
an individual man, there is a great public power, on 
which he can draw, by unlocking, at all risks, his 
human doors, and suffering the ethereal tides to roll 
and circulate through him : then he is caught up into 
the life of the Universe, his speech is thunder, his 
thought is law, and his words are universally intelligible 
as the plants and animals. The poet knows that he 
speaks adequately, then, only when he speaks some- 
what wildly, or, "with the flower of the mind;" not 
with the intellect, used as an organ, but with the 
intellect released from all service, and suffered to take 
its direction from its celestial life. 

The ancient British bards had for the title of their 
order, "Those who are free throughout the world." 
They are free, and they make free. An imaginative 
book renders us much more service at first, by stimulat- 
ing us through its tropes, than afterward, when we 
arrive at the precise sense of the author. I think 
nothing is of any value in books, excepting the tran- 
scendental and extraordinary. If a man is inflamed and 
carried away by his thought, to that degree that he 
forgets the authors and the public, and heeds only this 
one dream, which holds him like an insanity, let me 
read his paper, and you may have all the arguments 
and histories and criticism. 

There is good reason why we should prize this libera- 
tion. The fate of the poor shepherd, who, blinded and 
lost in the snow-storm, perishes in a drift within a few 
feet of his cottage door, is an emblem of the state of 
man. On the brink of the waters of life and truth, we 
are miserably dying. The inaccessibleness of every 
thought but that we are in, is wonderful. What if you 
come near to it — you are as remote, when you are 
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nearest, as when you are farthest. Every thougfht is 
also a prison ; every heaven is also a prison. Therefore 
we love the poet, the inventor, who in any form, whether 
in an ode, or in an action, or in looks and behaviour, 
has yielded us a new thought. He unlocks our chains, 
and admits us to a new scene. 

The religions of the world are the ejaculations of a 
few imaginative men. But the quality of the imagination 
is to flow, and not to freeze. 

Here is the diff"erence betwixt the poet and the 
mystic, that the last nails a symbol to one sense, which 
was a true sense for a moment, but soon becomes old 
and false. For all symbols are fluxional ; all language 
is vehicular and transitive, and is good, as ferries and 
horses are, for conveyance, not as farms and houses 
are, for homestead. Mysticism consists in the mistake 
of an accidental and individual symbol for a universal 
one. 

We do not, with sufficient plainness, or sufficient 
profoundness, address ourselves to life, nor dare we 
chaunt our own times and social circumstance. If we 
filled the day with bravery, we should not shrink from 
celebrating it. Time and nature yield us many gifts, 
but not yet the timely man, the new religion, the 
reconciler, whom all things await. 

We have yet had no genius in America, with tyran- 
nous eye, which knew the value of our incomparable 
materials, and saw, in the barbarism and materialism 
of the times, another carnival of the same gods whose 
picture he so much admires in Homer ; then in the 
middle age ; then in Calvinism. Banks and tariffs, the 
newspaper and caucus, methodism and unitarianism, 
are flat and dull to dull people, but rest on the same 
foundations of wonder as the town of Troy, and the 
temple of Delphos, and are as swiftly passing away. 
Our log-rolling, our stumps and their politics, our 
fisheries, our Negroes, and Indians, our boats, and our 
repudiations, the wrath of rogues, and the pusillanimity 
of honest men, the northern trade, the southern plant- 
ing, the western clearing, Oregon, and Texas, are yet 
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unsung. Yet America is a poem in our eyes ; its ample 
geography dazzles the imagination, and it will not wait 
long for metres. 

Art is the path of the creator to his work. The paths, 
or methods, are ideal and eternal, though few men ever 
see them, not the artist himself for years, or for a life- 
time, unless he come into the conditions. . . . He hears a 
voice, he sees a beckoning. Then he is apprized, with 
wonder, what herds of daemons hem him in. He can no 
more rest ; he says, with the old painter, " By God, it is 
in me, and must go forth of me." 

Doubt not, O poet, but persist. Say, "It is in me, 
and shall out," Stand there, balked and dumb, stutter- 
ing and stammering, hissed and hooted, stand and strive, 
until, at last, rage draw out of thee that dream-povier 
which every night shows thee is thine own ; a power 
transcending all limit and privacy, and by virtue of 
which a man is the conductor of the whole river of 
electricity. Nothing walks, or creeps, or grows, or 
exists, which must not in turn arise and walk before him 
as exponent of his meaning. Comes he to that power, 
his genius is no longer exhaustible. 

O poet ! a new nobility is conferred in groves and 
pastures, and not in castles, or by the sword-blade, any 
longer. The conditions are hard, but equal. Thou 
shalt leave the world, and know the muse only. Thou 
shalt not know any longer the times, customs, graces, 
politics, or opinions of men, but shalt take all from the 
muse. For the time of towns is tolled from the world 
by funereal chimes, but in nature the universal hours are 
counted by succeeding tribes of animals and plants, and 
by growth of joy on joy. God wills also that thou 
abdicate a manifold and duplex life, and that thou be 
content that others speak for thee. Others shall be thy 
gentlemen, and shall represent all courtesy and worldly 
life for thee ; others shall do the great and resounding 
actions also. Thou shalt lie close hid with nature, and 
canst not be afforded to the Capitol or the Exchange. 
The world is full of renunciations and apprenticeships, 
and this is thine ; thou must pass for a fool and a churl 
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for a long season. This is the screen and sheath in 
which Pan has protected his well-beloved flower, and thou 
shalt be known only to thine own, and they shall console 
thee with tenderest love. 

Thou true land-lord ! sea-lord ! air-lord ! Wherever 
snow falls, or water flows, or birds fly, wherever day 
and night meet in twilight, wherever the blue heaven is 
hung by clouds, or sown with stars, wherever are forms 
with transparent boundaries, wherever are outlets into 
celestial space, wherever is danger, and awe, and love, 
there is Beauty, plenteous as rain, shed for thee, and 
though thou shouldst walk the world over, thou shalt 
not be able to find a condition inopportune or ignoble. 



EXPERIENCE 

The lords of life, the lords of life, — 

I saw them pass. 

In their own gfuise, 

Like and unlike, 

Portly and grim, » 

Use and Surprise, 

Surface and Dream, 

Succession swift, and spectral Wrong^ 

Temperament without a tongue, 

And the inventor of the game 

Omnipresent without name ; — 

Some to see, some to be guessed, 

They marched from east to west : 

Little man, least of all, 

Among the legs of his guardians tall, 

Walked about with puzzled look : — 

Him by the hand dear Nature took ; 

Dearest Nature, strong and kind, 

Whispered, " Darling, never mind ! 

To-morrow they will wear another face 

The founder thou ! these are thy race ! " 

Sleep lingers all our lifetime about our eyes, as night 
hovers all day in the boughs of the fir-tree. All things 
swim and glitter. Our life is not so much threatened as 
our perception. Ghostlike we glide through nature, and 
should not know our place again. Did our birth fall in 
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some fit of indigence and frugality in nature, that she 
was so sparing of her fire and so liberal of her earth, 
that it appears to us that we lack the affirmative 
principle, and though we have health and reason, yet we 
have no superfluity of spirit for new creation ? 

All our days are so unprofitable while they pass, that 
'tis wonderful where or when we ever got anything of 
this which we call wisdom, poetry, virtue. We never 
got it on any dated calendar day. Some heavenly days 
must have been intercalated somewhere, like those that 
Hermes won with dice of the Moon, that Osiris might 
be born. It is said, all martyrdoms looked mean when 
they were suffered. Every ship is a romantic object, 
except that we sail in. Embark, and the romance quits our 
vessel, and hangs on every other sail in the horizon. . . . 
'Tis the trick of nature thus to degrade to-day ; a good 
deal of buzz, and somewhere a result slipped magically 
in. 

People grieve and bemoan themselves, but it is not 
half so bad with them as they say. There are moods in 
which we court suffering, in the hope that here, at least, 
we shall find reality, sharp peaks and edges of truth. 
But it turns out to be scene-painting and counterfeit. 
The only thing grief has taught me, is to know how 
shallow it is. . . . Grief too will make us idealists. In the 
death of my son, now more than two years ago, I seem 
to have lost a beautiful estate — no more. I cannot get 
it nearer to me. If to-morrow I should be informed of 
the bankruptcy of my principal debtors, the loss of my 
property would be a great inconvenience to me, perhaps, 
for many years ; but it would leave me as it found me — 
neither better nor worse. So is it with this calamity : 
it does not touch me ; something which I fancied was a 
part of me, which could not be torn away without tear- 
ing me, nor enlarge without enriching me, falls off from 
me, and leaves no scar. It was caducous. I grieve 
that grief can teach me nothing, nor carry me one step 
into real nature. 

Dream delivers us to dream, and there is no end to 
illusion. Life is a train of moods hke a string of beads, 
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and, as we pass through them, they prove to be many- 
coloured lenses which paint the world their own hue, 
and each shows only what lies in its focus. From the 
mountain you see the mountain. We animate what we 
can, and we see only what we animate. Nature and 
books belong to the eyes that see them. 

What cheer can the religious sentiment yield, when 
that is suspected to be secretly dependent on the seasons 
of the year, and the state of the blood ? I knew a witty 
physician who found the creed in the biliary duct, and 
used to afHrm that if there was disease in the liver, the 
man became a Calvinist, and if that organ was sound, 
he became a Unitarian. 

There is an optical illusion about every person we 
meet. In truth, they are all creatures of given 
temperament, which will appear in a given character, 
whose boundaries they will never pass : but we look at 
them, they seem alive, and we presume there is impulse 
in them. In the moment it seems impulse ; in the year 
in the lifetime, it turns out to be a certain uniform tune 
which the revolving barrel of the musicbox must play. 
Men resist the conclusion in the morning, but adopt it 
as the evening wears on, that temper prevails over 
everything of time, place, and condition, and is in- 
consumable in the flames of religion. Some modifica- 
tions the moral sentiment avails to impose, but the in- 
dividual texture holds its dominion, if not to bias the 
moral judgments, yet to fix the measure of activity 
and of enjoyment. 

But it is impossible that the creative power should ex- 
clude itself. Into every intelligence there is a door 
which is never closed, through which the creator passes. 
The intellect, seeker of absolute truth, or the heart, lover 
of absolute good, intervenes for our succour, and at one 
whisper of these high powers, we awake from ineffectual 
struggles with this nightmare. We hurl it into its own 
hell, and cannot again contract ourselves to so base a 
state. 

Our love of the real draws us to permanence, but 
health of body consists in circulation, and sanity of mind 
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in variety or facility of association. We need change of 
objects. Dedication to one tiiought is quickly odious. 

Divinity is behind our failures and follies also. The 
plays of children are nonsense, but very educative 
nonsense. 

Intellectual tasting of life vs^ill not supersede muscular 
activity. If a man should consider the nicety of the pas- 
sage of a piece of bread down his throat, he would starve. 
. . . Do not craze yourself with thinking, but go about 
your business anywhere. Life is not intellectual or 
critical, but sturdy. Its chief good is for well-mixed 
people who can enjoy what they find, without question. 
Nature hates peeping, and our mothers speak her very 
sense when they say, " Children, eat your victuals, and 
say no more of it." To fill the hour — that is happiness ; 
to fill the hour, and leave no crevice for a repentance or 
an approval. 

Five minutes of to-day are worth as much to me as 
five minutes in the next millennium. Let us be poised, 
and wise, and our own, to-day. Let us treat the men 
and women well : treat them as if they were real : per- 
haps they are. Men live in their fancy, like drunkards 
whose hands are too soft and tremulous for successful 
labour. It is a tempest of fancies, and the only ballast 
I know, is a respect to the present hour. Without any 
shadow of doubt, amidst this vertigo of shows and 
politics, I settle myself ever the firmer in the creed, that 
we should not postpone and refer and wish, but do 
broad justice where we are, by whomsoever we deal with, 
accepting our actual companions and circumstances, 
however humble or odious, as the mystic officials to 
whom the universe has delegated its whole pleasure for 
us. If these are mean and malignant, their content- 
ment, which is the last victory of justice, is a more 
satisfying echo to the heart, than the voice of poets 
and the casual sympathy of admirable persons. 

In the morning I awake, and find the old world, wife, 
babes, and mother. Concord and Boston, the dear old 
spiritual world, and even the dear old devil not far off. 
If we will take the good we find, asking no questions, 
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we shall have heaping measures. The great gifts are 
not got by analysis. Everything good is on the high- 
way. The middle region of our being is the temperate 
zone. We may climb into the thin and cold realm of 
pure geometry and lifeless science, or sink into that of 
sensation. Between these extremes is the equator of 
life, of thought, of spirit, of poetry — a narrow belt. 

The mid-world is best. Nature, as we know her, is 
no saint. The lights of the church, the ascetics, Gen- 
toos and corn-eaters, she does not distinguish by any 
favour. She comes eating and drinking and sinning. 
Her darlings, the great, the strong, the beautiful, are 
not children of our law, do not come out of the Sunday 
School, nor weigh their food, nor punctually keep the 
commandments. If we will be strong with her strength, 
we must not harbour such disconsolate consciences, 
borrowed too from the consciences of other nations. 
We must set up the strong present tense against all the 
rumours of wrath, past or to come. So many things 
are unsettled which it is of the first importance to 
settle — and, pending their settlement, we will do as we 
do. 

Life itself is a bubble and a scepticism, and a sleep 
within a sleep. Grant it, and as much more as they 
will — but thou, God's darling ! heed thy private dream : 
thou wilt not be missed in the scorning and scepticism : 
there are enough of them : stay there in thy closet, and 
toil, until the rest are agreed what to do about it. 
Thy sickness, they say, and thy puny habit, require that 
thou do this or avoid that; but know that thy life is a 
flitting state, a tent for a night, and do thou, sick or 
well, finish that stint. Thou art sick, but shalt not be 
worse, and the universe, which holds thee dear, shall be 
the better. 

A man is a golden impossibility. The line he must 
walk is a hair's breadth. The wise, through excess of 
wisdom, is made a fool. 

Life is a series of surprises, and would not be worth 
taking or keeping, if it were not. God delights to iso- 
late us every day, and hide from us the past and the 
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future. . . . Nature hates calculators ; her methods are 
saltatory and impulsive. 

If I have described life as a flux of moods, I must now 
add that there is that in us which changes not, and 
which ranks all sensations and states of mind. The 
consciousness in each man is a sliding scale which iden- 
tifies him now with the First Cause, and now with the 
flesh of his body ; life above life, in infinite degrees. 
The sentiment from which it sprung determines the 
dignity of any deed, and the question ever is, not, what 
you have done or forborne, but, at whose command you 
have done or forborne it. 

So in accepting the leading of the sentiments, it is not 
what we believe concerning the immortality of the soul, 
or the like, but the universal impulse to believe, tnat is the 
material circumstance, and is the principal fact in the 
history of the globe. 

No man ever came to an experience which was satia- 
ting, but his good is tidings of a better. Onward and 
onward ! 

Scepticisms are not gratuitous or lawless, but are 
limitations of the affirmative statement, and the new 
philosophy must take them in, and make affirmations 
outside of them, just as much as it must include the 
oldest behefs. 

Nature and literature are subjective phenomena; 
every evil and every good thing is a shadow which we 
cast. 

Two human beings are like globes, which can touch 
only in a point, and, whilst they remain in contact, all 
other points of each of the spheres are inert ; their turn 
must also come, and the longer a particular union lasts, 
the more energy of appetency the parts not in union 
acquire. 

The soul is not twin-born, but the only begotten, and 
though revealing itself as child in time, child in appear- 
ance, is of a fatal and universal power, admitting no co- 
life. Every day, every act betrays the ill-concealed deity. 
We believe in ourselves, as we do not believe in others. 
We permit all things to ourselves, and that which 
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we call sin in others, is experiment for us. It is an 
instance of our faith in ourselves, that men never speak 
of crime as lightly as they think : or, every man thinks 
a latitude safe for himself, which is nowise to be indulged 
to another. The act looks very differently on the inside, 
and on the outside ; in its quality, and in its conse- 
quences. 

The life of truth is cold, and so far mournful ; but it 
is not the slave of tears, contritions, and perturbations. 
It does not attempt another's work, nor adopt another's 
facts. It is a main lesson of wisdom to know your own 
from another's. 

A sympathetic person is placed in the dilemma of a 
swimmer among drowning men, who all catch at him, 
and if he give so much as a leg or a finger, they 
will drown him. They wish to be saved from the mis- 
chiefs of their vices, but not from their vices. Charity 
would be wasted on this poor waiting on the symptoms. 
A wise and hardy physician will say. Come out of that, as 
the first condition of advice. 

I know better than to claim any completeness for my 
picture. I am a fragment, and this is a fragment of me. 
I can very confidently announce one or another law, 
which throws itself into relief and form, but I am too 
young yet by some ages to compile a code. 

People disparage knowing and the intellectual life, 
and urge doing. I am very content with knowing, if 
only I could know. That is an august entertainment, 
and would suifice me a great while. To know a little, 
would be worth the expense of this world. 

There never was a right endeavour, but it succeeded. 
Patience and patience, we shall win at the last. 
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The reason why we feel one man's presence, and do 
not feel another's, is as simple as gravity. Truth is the 
summit of being ; justice is the application of it to affairs. 
All individual natures stand in a scale, according to the 

G 
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purity of this element in them. The will of the pure 
runs down from them into other natures, as water runs 
down from a higher into a lower vessel. This natural 
force is no more to be withstood than any other natural 
force. We can drive a stone upward for a moment into 
the air, but it is yet true that all stones will for ever fall ; 
and whatever instances can be quoted of unpunished 
theft, or of a lie which somebody credited, justice must 
prevail, and it is the privilege of truth to make itself 
believed. Character is this moral order seen through 
the medium of an individual nature. 

Impure men consider life as it is reflected in ooinions, 
events, and persons. They cannot see the actic i, until 
it is done. Yet its moral element pre-existed n the 
actor, and its quality as right or wrong, it was easy to 
predict. . . . They look at the profit or hurt of the action. 
They never behold a principle until it is lodged in a 
person. They do not wish to be lovely, but to be loved. 
Men of character like to hear of their faults : the other 
class do not like to hear of faults ; they worship events ; 
secure to them a fact, a connection, a certain chain of 
circumstances, and they will ask no more. The hero 
sees that the event is ancillary : it must follow kim. . . . 
No change of circumstances can repair a defect of 
character. We boast our emancipation from many 
superstitions ; but if we have broken any idols, it is 
through a transfer of the idolatry. What have I gained, 
that I no longer immolate a bull to Jove, or to Neptune, 
or a mouse to Hecate ; that I do not tremble before the 
Eumenides, or the Catholic Purgatory, or the Calvinistic 
Judgment-day, — if I quake at opinion, the public opinion, 
as we call it ; or at the threat of assault, or contumely, 
or bad neighbours, or poverty, or mutilation, or at the 
rumour of revolution, or of murder? If I quake, what 
matters it what I quake at ? 

We know who is benevolent by quite other means 
than the amount of subscription to soup societies. It is 
only low merits that can be enumerated. Fear, when 
your friends say to you what you have done well, and 
say it through ; but when they stand with uncertain 
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timid looks of respect and half-dislike, and must suspend 
their judgment for years to come, you may begin to 
hope. Those who live to the future must always appear 
selfish to those who live to the present. 

Character repudiates intellect, yet excites it ; and 
character passes into thought, is published so, and then 
is ashamed before new flashes of moral worth. Character 
is nature in the highest form. It is of no use to ape 
it, or to contend with it. Somewhat is possible of 
resistance, and of persistence, and of creation, to this 
power, which will foil all emulation. This masterpiece 
is best where no hands but nature's have been laid on it. 

Divine persons are character born, or, to borrow a 
phrase from Napoleon, they are victory organized. They 
are usually received with ill-will, because they are new, 
and because they set a bound to the exaggeration that 
has been made of the personality of the last divine 
person. Nature never rhymes her children, nor makes 
two men alike. When we see a great man, we fancy 
a resemblance to some historical person, and predict the 
sequel of his character and fortune, a result which he is 
sure to disappoint. None will ever solve the problem 
of his character according to our prejudice, but only in 
his own high unprecedented way. Character wants 
room ; must not be crowded on by persons, nor be 
judged from glimpses got in the press of affairs or on 
few occasions. It needs perspective, as a great building. 

The sufficient reply to the sceptic, who doubts the 
power and the furniture of man, is in that possibility of 
joyful intercourse with persons, which makes the faith 
and practice of all reasonable men. I know nothing 
which life has to offer so satisfying as the profound 
good understanding, which can subsist, after much 
exchange of good offices, between two virtuous men, 
each of whom is sure of himself, and sure of his friend. 
It is a happiness which postpones all other gratifications, 
and makes politics, and commerce, and churches, cheap. 
For, when men shall meet as they ought, each a 
benefactor, a shower of stars, clothed with thoughts, 
with deeds, with accomplishments, it should be the 
c 2 
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festival of nature which all things announce. Of such 
friendship, love in the sexes is the first symbol, as all 
other things are symbols of love. Those relations to 
the best men, which, at one time, we reckoned the 
romances of youth, become, in the progress of the 
character, the most solid enjoyment. 

Life goes headlong. We chase some flying scheme, 
or we are hunted by some fear or command behind us. 
But if suddenly we encounter a friend, we pause ; our 
heat and hurry look foolish enough ; now pause, now 
possession, is required, and the power to swell the 
moment from the resources of the heart. The moment 
is all, in all noble relations. 

A divine person is the prophecy of the mind ; a friend 
is the hope of the heart. C3ur beatitude waits for the 
fulfilment of these two in one. 

Is there any religion but this, to know, that wherever 
in the wide desert of being, the holy sentiment we 
cherish has opened into a flower, it blooms for me ? if 
none sees it, I see it ; I am aware, if I alone, of the 
greatness of the fact. Whilst it blooms, I will keep 
sabbath or holy time, and suspend my gloom, and my 
folly and jokes. Nature is indulged by the presence of 
this guest. There are many eyes that can detect and 
honour the prudent and household virtues ; there are 
many that can discern Genius on his starry track, though 
the mob is incapable ; but when that love which is all- 
suffering, all-abstaining, all-aspiring, which has vowed 
to itself that it will be a wretch and also a fool in this 
world, sooner than soil its white hands by any com- 
pliances, comes into our streets and houses — only the 
pure and aspiring can know its face, and the only 
compliment they can pay it, is to own it 
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The word gentleman has not any correlative abstract 
to express the quality. . . . The point of distinction in all 
this class of names, as courtesy, chivalry, fashion, and 
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the like, is, that the flower and fruit, not the grain of 
the tree, are contemplated. It is beauty which is the 
aim this time, and not worth. 

The gentleman is a man of truth, lord of his own 
actions, and expressing that lordship in his behaviour, 
not in any manner dependent and servile either on 
persons, or opinions, or possessions. Beyond this fact 
of truth and real force, the word denotes good-nature 
or benevolence : manhood first, and then gentleness. 
The popular notion certainly adds a condition of ease 
and fortune ; but that is a natural result of personal 
force and love, that they should possess and dispense 
the goods of the world. 

God knows that all sorts of gentlemen knock at the 
door ; but whenever used in strictness, and with any 
emphasis, the name will be found to point at original 
energy. It describes a man standing in his own right, 
and working after untaught methods. 

Manners aim to facilitate life, to get rid of impediments, 
and bring the man pure to energize. They aid our 
dealing and conversation, as a railway aids travelling, 
by getting rid of all avoidable obstructions of the road, 
and leaving nothing to be conquered but pure space. 
These forms very soon become fixed, and a fine sense 
of propriety is cultivated with the more heed, that it 
becomes a badge of social and civil distinctions. Thus 
grows up Fashion. 

Fashion, though in a strange way, represents all 
manly virtue. It is virtue gone to seed : it is a kind of 
posthumous honour. It does not often caress the great, 
but the children of the great : it is a hall of the Past. It 
usually sets its face against the great of this hour. 

Aristocracy and fashion are inevitable results. These 
mutual selections are indestructible. If they provoke 
anger in the least favoured class, and the excluded 
majority revenge themselves on the excluding minority, 
by the strong hand, and kill them, at once a new class 
finds itself at the top, as certainly as cream rises in a 
bowl of milk : and if the people should destroy class 
after class, until two men only were left, one of these 
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would be the leader, and would be involuntarily served 
and copied by the other. 

There is almost no kind of self-reliance, so it be sane 
and proportioned, which fashion does not occasionally 
adopt, and give it the freedom of its saloons. A sainted 
soul is always elegant, and, if it will, passes unchallenged 
into the most guarded ring. But so will Jock the 
teamster pass, in some crisis that brings him thither, 
and find favour, as long as his head is not giddy with 
the new circumstance, and the iron shoes do not wish 
to dance in waltzes and cotillons. For there is nothing 
settled in manners, but the laws of behaviour yield to 
the energy of the individual. 

All that fashion demands is composure and self- 
content. . . . We are such lovers of self-reliance, that 
we excuse in a man many sins, if he will show us a 
complete satisfaction in his position, which asks no 
leave to be of mine, or any man's good opinion. But 
any deference to some eminent man or woman of the 
world, forfeits all privilege of nobility. He is an under- 
ling : I have nothing to do with him ; I will speak with 
his master. A man should not go where he cannot 
carry his whole sphere or society with him — not bodily, 
the whole circle of his friends, but atmospherically. 

Emperors and rich men are by no means the most 
skilful masters of good manners. No rent-roll nor 
army-list can dignify skulking and dissimulation : and 
the first point of courtesy must always be truth, as 
really all the forms of good-breeding point that way. 

That of all the points of good-breeding I most require 
and insist upon, is deference. I like that every chair 
should be a throne, and hold a king. I prefer a tendency 
to stateliness, to an excess of fellowship. We should 
meet each morning, as from foreign countries, and 
spending the day together, should depart at night, as 
into foreign countries. In all things I would have the 
island of a man inviolate. Let us sit apart as the gods, 
talking from peak to peak all round Olympus. No 
degree of aff'ection need invade this religion. This is 
myrrh and rosemary to keep the other sweet. Lovers 
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should guard their strangeness. If they forgive too 
much, all slides into confusion and meanness. It is 
easy to push this deference to a Chinese etiquette ; but 
coolness and absence of heat and haste indicate fine 
qualities. A gentleman makes no noise : a lady is 
serene. Proportionate is our disgust at those invaders 
who fill a studious house with blast and running, to 
secure some paltry convenience. Not less I dislike 
a low sympathy of each with his neighbour's needs. 
Must we have a good understanding with one another's 
palates ? as foolish people who have lived long together, 
know when each wants salt or sugar. I pray my com- 
panion, if he wishes for bread, to ask me for bread, and 
if he wishes for sassafras or arsenic, to ask me for them, 
and not to hold out his plate, as if I knew already. 
Every natural function can be dignified by de- 
liberation and privacy. Let us leave hurry to slaves. 
The compliments and ceremonies of our breeding 
should recall, however remotely, the grandeur of our 
destiny. 

The flower of courtesy does not very well bide handling, 
but if we dare to open another leaf, and explore what 
parts go to its conformation, we shall find also 
an intellectual quality. To the leaders of men, the 
brain as well as the flesh and the heart must furnish 
a proportion. Defect in manners is usually the defect 
of fine perceptions. Men are too coarsely made for 
the delicacy of beautiful carriage and customs. It is 
not quite sufficient to good-breeding, a union of kindness 
and independence. We imperatively require a percep- 
tion of, and a homage to beauty in our companions. 
Other virtues are in request in the field and workyard, 
but a certain degree of taste is not to be spared in those 
we sit with. I could better eat with one who did not 
respect the truth or the laws, than with a sloven and 
unpresentable person. Moral qualities rule the world, 
but at short distances, the senses are despotic. 

That makes the good and bad of manners, namely, 
what helps or hinders fellowship. For, fashion is not 
good sense absolute, but relative ; not good sense private, 
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but good sense entertaining company. It hates corners 
and sharp points of character, hates quarrelsome, ego- 
tistical, solitary, and gloomy people; hates whatever can 
interfere with total blending of parties ; whilst it values 
all peculiarities as in the highest degree refreshing, which 
can consist with good fellowship. And besides the 
general infusion of wit to heighten civility, the direct 
splendour of intellectual power is ever welcome in fine 
society as the costliest addition to its rule and its credit. 

Therefore, besides personal force and so much per- 
ception as constitutes unerring taste, society demands 
in its patrician class another element already intimated, 
which it significantly terms good-nature, expressing 
all degrees of generosity, from the lowest willingness 
and faculty to oblige, up to the heights of magnanimity 
and love. Insight we must have, or we shall run against 
one another, and miss the way to our food ; but intellect 
is selfish and barren. The secret of success in society 
is a certain heartiness and sympathy. 

The line of heroes is not utterly extinct. There is still 
ever some admirable person in plain clothes, standing 
on the wharf, who jumps in to rescue a drowning man ; 
there is still some absurd inventor of charities ; some 
guide and comforter of runaway slaves ; some friend 
of Poland ; some Philhellene ; some fanatic who plants 
shade-trees for the second and third generation, and 
orchards when he is grown old ; some well-concealed 
piety ; some just man happy in an ill-fame ; some youth 
ashamed of the favours of fortune, and impatiently 
casting them on other shoulders. And these are the 
centres of society, on which it returns for fresh impulses. 
These are the creators of Fashion, which is an attempt 
to organize beauty of behaviour. . . . The theory of 
society supposes the existence and sovereignty of these. 

Once or twice in a lifetime we are permitted to enjoy 
the charm of noble manners, in the presence of a man 
or woman who have no bar in their nature, but whose 
character emanates freely in their word and gesture. A 
beautiful form is better than a beautiful face ; a beautiful 
behaviour is better than a beautiful form : it gives a 
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higher pleasure than statues or pictures ; it is the finest 
of the fine arts. 

The worth of the thing signified must vindicate our 
taste for the emblem. Everything that is called fashion 
and courtesy humbles itself before the cause and fountain 
of honour, creator of titles and dignities, namely, the 
heart of love. This is the royal blood, this the fire, 
which, in all countries and contingencies, will work 
after its kind, and conquer and expand all that approaches 
it. This gives new meanings to every fact. This 
impoverishes the rich, suffering no grandeur but its 
own. What is rich ? Are you rich enough to help 
anybody ? to succourthe unfashionable and the eccentric? 
rich enough to make the Canadian in his wagon, the 
itinerant with his consul's paper which commends him 
"To the charitable," the swarthy Italian with his few 
broken words of English, the lame pauper hunted by 
overseers from town to town, even the poor insane 
or besotted wreck of man or woman, feel the noble ex- 
ception of your presence and your house, from the 
general bleakness and stoniness ; to make such feel 
that they were greeted with a voice which made them 
both remember and hope ? What is vulgar, but to 
refuse the claim on acute and conclusive reasons ? 
What is gentle, but to allow it, and give their heart and 
yours one holiday from the national caution ? Without 
the rich heart, wealth is an ugly beggar. 
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Flowers and fruits are always fit presents ; flowers, 
because they are a proud assertion that a ray of beauty 
outvalues all the utilities of the world. . . . Fruits are 
acceptable gifts because they are the flower of com- 
modities, and admit of fantastic values being attached 
to them. If a man should send to me to come a 
hundred miles to visit him, and should set before me a 
basket of fine summer fruit, I should think there was 
some proportion between the labour and the reward, 
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One is glad when an imperative leaves him no option, 
since if the man at the door have no shoes, you have 
not to consider whether you could procure him a paint- 
box. And as it is always pleasing to see a man eat 
bread, or drink water, in the house or out of doors, so 
it is always a great satisfaction to supply these first 
wants. Necessity does everything well. 

Next to things of necessity, the rule for a gift which 
one of my friends prescribed is, that we might convey 
to some person that which properly belonged to his 
character, and was easily associated with him in 
thought. But our tokens of compliment and love are 
for the most part barbarous. Rings and other jewels 
are not gifts, but apologies for gifts. The only gift is 
a portion of thyself. Thou must bleed for me. There- 
fore the poet brings his poem : the shepherd, his lamb : 
the farmer, corn ; the miner, a gem ; the sailor, coral 
and shells ; the painter, his picture ; the girl, a hand- 
kerchief of her own sewing. 

But it is a cold, lifeless business when you go to 
the shops to buy me something, which does not 
represent your life and talent, but a goldsmith's. This 
is fit for kings, and rich men who represent kings, and 
a false state of property, to make presents of gold 
and silver stuffs, as a kind of symbolical sin-offering, or 
payment of blackmail. 

He is a good man who can receive a gift well. We 
are either glad or sorry at a gift, and both emotions are 
unbecoming. Some violence, I think, is done, some 
degradation borne, when I rejoice or grieve at a gift. 
I am sorry when my independence is invaded, or when 
a gift comes from such as do not know my spirit, and so 
the act is not supported ; and if the gift pleases me over- 
much, then I should be ashamed that the donor should 
read my heart, and see that I love his commodity, 
and not him. The gift, to be true, must be the flowing 
of the giver unto me, correspondent to my flowing unto 
him. When the waters are at level, then my goods pass 
to him, and his to me. All his are mine, all mine his. 

You cannot give anything to a magnanimous person. 
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After you have served him he at once puts you in debt 
by his mag-nanimity. The service a man renders his 
friend is trivial and selfish, compared with the service 
he knows his friend stood in readiness to yield him, alike 
before he had begun to serve his friend, and now also. 

Rectitude scatters favours on every side without 
knowing it, and receives with wonder the thanks of all 
people. 

No services are of any value, but only likeness. When 
I have attempted to join myself to others by services, 
it proved an intellectual trick, — no more. They eat your 
service like apples, and leave you out. But love them, 
and they feel you, and delight in you all the time. 
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The rounded world is fair to see. 

Nine times folded in mystery ; 

Though baffled seers cannot impart 

The secret of its labouring heart, 

Throb thine with Nature's throbbing breast. 

And all is clear from east to west. 

Spirit that lurks each form within 

Beckons to spirit of its kin ; 

Self-kindled every atom glows. 

And hints the future which it owes. 

There are days which occur in this climate, at almost 
any season of the year, wherein the world reaches its 
perfection, when the air, the heavenly bodies, and the 
earth, make a harmony> as if nature would indulge her 
offspring ; when, in these bleak upper sides of the 
planet, nothing is to desire that we have heard of the 
happiest latitudes, and we bask in the shining hours of 
Florida and Cuba ; when everything that has life gives 
sign of satisfaction, and the cattle that lie on the ground 
seem to have great and tranquil thoughts. These 
halcyons may be looked for with a little more assurance 
in that pure October weather which we distinguish by 
the name of the Indian summer. The day, immeasurably 
long, sleeps over the broad hills and warm wide fields. 
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To have lived through all its sunny hours seems 
longevity enough. The solitary places do not seem 
quite lonely. At the gates of the forest, the surprised 
man of the world is forced to leave his city estimates of 
great and small, wise and foolish. The knapsack of 
custom falls off his back with the first step he makes 
into these precincts. Here is sanctity which shames 
our religions, and reality which discredits our heroes. 
Here we find nature to be the circumstance which dwarfs 
every other circumstance, and judges like a god all men 
that come to her. 

'; It seems as if the day was not wholly profane in which 
I we have given heed to some natural object. The fall of 
snowflakes in a still air, preserving to each crystal its 
perfect form ; the blowing of sleet over a wide sheet of 
water, and over plains ; the waving ryefield ; the mimic 
waving of acres of houstonia, whose innumerable florets 
whiten and ripple before the eye ; the reflections of trees 
and flowers in glassy lakes ; the musical steaming 
odorous south wind, which converts all trees to wind- 
harps ; the crackling and spurting of hemlock in the 
flames ; or of pine-logs, which yield glory to the walls 
and faces in the sitting-room, — these are the music and 
pictures of the most ancient religion. 

Art and luxury have early learned that they must 
work as enhancement and sequel to this original beauty. 
I am over-instructed for my return. Henceforth I shall 
be hard to please. I cannot go back to toys. I am 
grown expensive and sophisticated. I can no longer 
live without elegance : but a countryman shall be my 
master of revels. He who knows the most, he who 
knows what sweets and virtues are in the ground, the 
waters, the plants, the heavens, and how to come at 
these enchantments, is the rich and royal man. Only as 
far as the masters of the world have called in nature to 
their aid, can they reach the height of magnificence. 
This is the meaning of their hanging-gardens, villas, 
garden-houses, islands, parks, and preserves, to back 
their faulty personality with these strong accessories. I 
dp not wonder that the landed interest should be in- 
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vincible in the state with these dangerous auxiliaries. 
These bribe and invite ; not kings, not palaces, not men, 
not women, but these tender and poetic stars, eloquent 
of secret promises. 

In every landscape, the point of astonishment is the 
meeting of the sky and the earth, and that is seen from 
the first hillock, as well as from the top of the Alleghanies. 
The stars at night stoop down over the brownest, home- 
liest common, with all the spiritual magnificence which 
they shed on the Campagna, or on the marble deserts of 
Egypt. The uprolled clouds and the colours of morning 
and evening will transfigure maples and alders. The 
difference between landscape and landscape is small, 
but there is great difference in the beholders. There is 
nothing so wonderful in any particular landscape as the 
necessity of being beautiful under which every landscape 
lies. Nature cannot be surprised in undress. Beauty 
breaks in everywhere. 

The multitude of false churches accredits the true re- 
ligion. Literature, poetry, science, are the homage of 
man to this unfathomed secret, concerning which no 
sane man can affect an indifference or incuriosity. Nature 
is loved by what is best in us. It is loved as the city 
of God, although, or rather because, there is no citizen. 
The sunset is unlike anything that is underneath it : it 
wants men. And the beauty of nature must always seem 
unreal and mocking, until the landscape has human 
figures that are as good as itself. If there were good 
men there would never be this rapture in nature. 

By fault of our dulness and selfishness, we are looking 
up to nature ; but when we are convalescent nature will 
look up to us. We see the foaming brook with com- 
punction : if our own life flowed with the right energy 
we should shame the brook. The stream of zeal 
sparkles with real fire, and not with reflex rays of sun 
and moon. Nature may be as selfishly studied as trade. 
Astronomy to the selfish becomes astrology ; psychology, 
mesmerism (with intent to show where our spoons are 
gone) ; and anatomy and physiology become phrenology 
and palmistry. 
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It is a long way from granite to the oyster, farther 
yet to Plato and the preaching of the immortality of the 
soul. Yet all must come, as surely as the first atom 
has two sides. 

Motion or change, and identity or rest, are the first 
and second secrets of nature : Motion and Rest. The 
whole code of her laws may be written on the thumbnail ^ 
or the signet of a ring. The whirling bubble on the sur- 
face of a brook admits us to the secret of the mechanics 
of the sky. Every shell on the beach is a key to it. A 
little water made to rotate in a cup explains the forma- 
tion of the simpler shells ; the addition of matter from 
year to year arrives at last at the most complex forms ; 
and yet so poor is nature with all her craft, that, from 
the beginning to the end of the universe, she has but 
one stuff — but one stuff with its two ends, to serve up 
all her dream-like variety. Compound it how she will, 
star, sand, fire, water, tree, man, it is still one stuff, and 
betrays the same properties. 

Nature is always consistent, though she feigns to 
contravene her own laws. She keeps her laws, and 
seems to transcend them. She arms and equips an 
animal to find its place and living in the earth, and, at 
the same time, she arms and equips another animal to 
destroy it. Space exists to divide creatures ; but by 
clothing the sides of a bird with a few feathers, she 
gives him a petty omnipresence. The direction is for 
ever onward, but the artist still goes back for materials, 
and begins again with the first elements on the most 
advanced stage : otherwise, all goes to ruin. If we look 
at her work, we seem to catch a glance of a system in 
transition. Plants are the young of the world, vessels 
of health and vigour ; but they grope ever upwards 
towards consciousness ; the trees are imperfect men, 
and seem to bemoan their imprisonment, rooted in the 
ground. The animal is the novice and probationer of a 
more advanced order. The men, though young, having 
tasted the first drop from the cup of thought, are already 
dissipated ; the maples and ferns are still uncorrupt ; 
yet no doubt, when they come to consciousness, they 
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too will curse and swear. Flowers so strictly belong 
to youth, that we adult men soon come to feel that their 
beautiful generations concern not us : we have had 
our day ; now let the children have theirs. The flowers 
jilt us, and we are old bachelors with our ridiculous 
tenderness. 

We may easily hear too much of rural influences. 
The cool disengaged air of natural objects makes them 
enviable to us, chafed and irritable creatures with red 
faces, and we think we shall be as grand as they, if we 
camp out and eat roots ; but let us be men instead of 
woodchucks, and the oak and the elm shall gladly serve 
us, though we sit in chairs of ivory on carpets of silk. 

Nature sends no creature, no man into the world, 
without adding a small excess of his proper quality, i 
Given the planet, it is still necessary to add the im- 
pulse ; so, to every creature nature added a little 
violence of direction in its proper path, a shove to put 
it on its way ; in every instance, a slight generosity, a 
drop too much. Without electricity the air would rot, 
and without this violence of direction, which men and 
women have, without a spice of bigot and fanatic, no i 
excitement, no efficiency. We aim above the mark to 
hit the mark. Every act hath some falsehood of ex- 
aggeration in it. 

The child with his sweet pranks, the fool of his senses, 
commanded by every sight and sound, without any power 
to compare and rank his sensations, abandoned to a 
whistle or a painted chip, to a lead dragoon, or a 
gingerbread dog, individualizing everything, generaliz- 
ing nothing, delighted with every new thing, lies down 
at night overpowered by the fatigue, which this day of 
continual pretty madness has incurred. But Nature has 
answered her purpose with the curly, dimpled lunatic. 
She has tasked every faculty, and has secured the sym- 
metrical growth of the bodily frame, by all these attitudes 
and exertions — an end of the first importance, which 
could not be trusted to any care less perfect than her 
own. This glitter, this opaline lustre plays round the 
top of every toy to his eye, to insure his fidelity, and he 
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rts deceived to his good. We are made alive and kept 
afive by the same arts. 

The vegetable life does not content itself with casting 
from the flower or the tree a single seed, but it fills 
the air and earth with a prodigality of seeds, that, if 
thousands perish, thousands may plant themselves, that 
hundreds may come up, that tens may live to maturity, 
that at least one may replace the parent. All things 
betray the same calculated profusion. The excess of 
fear with which the animal frame is hedged round, 
shrinking from cold, starting at sight of a snake, or at 
a sudden noise, protects us, through a multitude of 
groundless alarms, from some one real danger at last. 
The lover seeks in marriage his private felicity and per- 
fection, with no prospective end ; and nature hides in 
his happiness her own end, namely, progeny, or the 
perpetuity of the race. 

But the craft with which the world is made runs also 
into the mind and character of men. No man is quite 
sane ; each has a vein of folly in his composition, a 
slight determination of blood to the head, to make sure 
of holding him hard to some one point which nature has 
taken to heart. Great causes are never tried on their 
merits ; but the cause is reduced to particulars to suit 
the size of the partisans, and the contention is ever 
hottest on minor matters. Not less remarkable is the 
over-faith of each man in the importance of what he has 
to do or say. The poet, the prophet, has a higher 
value for what he utters than any hearer, and therefore 
it gets spoken. 

For no man can write anything, who does not think 
that what he writes is for the time the history of the 
world, or do anything well who does not esteem his 
work to be of importance. My work may be of none, 
but I must not think it of none, or I shall not do it with 
impunity. 

All promise outruns the performance. We live in a 
system of approximations. Every end is prospective of 
some other end, which is also temporary ; a round and 
final success nowhere. We are encamped in nature 
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not domesticated. Hunger and thirst lead us on to eat 
and to drink ; but bread and wine, mix and cook them 
how you will, leave us hungry and thirsty after the 
stomach is full. It is the same with all our arts and 
performances. Our music, our poetry, our language 
itself, are not satisfactions, but suggestions. . . . This 
palace of brick and stone, these servants, this kitchen, 
these stables, horses and equipage, this bank-stock, and 
file of mortgages ; trade to all the world, country-house 
and cottage by the water-side, all for a little conversa- 
tion, high, clear, and spiritual ! Could it not be had as 
well by beggars on the highway ? No, all these things 
came from successive efforts of these beggars to remove 
friction from the wheels of life, and give opportunity. . . . 
Unluckily, in the exertions necessary to remove these 
inconveniences, the main attention has been diverted to 
this object ; the old aims have been lost sight of, and 
to remove friction has come to be the end. That is the 
ridicule of rich men, and Boston, London, Vienna, and 
now the governments generally of the world, are cities 
and governments of the rich, and the masses are not 
men, but poor men, that is, men who would be rich ; 
this is the ridicule of the class, that they arrive with 
pains and sweat and fury nowhere ; when all is done, it 
is for nothing. They are like one who has interrupted 
the conversation of a company to make his speech, and 
now has forgotten what he went to say. The appear- 
ance strikes the eye everywhere of an aimless society, 
of aimless nations. Were the ends of nature so great 
and cogent, as to exact this immense sacrifice of men ? 
Quite analogous to the deceits in life, there is, as 
might be expected, a similar effect on the eye from the 
face of external nature. There is in woods and waters 
a certain enticement and flattery, together with a failure 
to yield a present satisfaction. This disappointment is 
felt in every landscape. I have seen the softness and 
beauty of the summer-clouds floating feathery overhead, 
enjoying, as it seemed, their height and privilege of 
motion, whilst yet they appeared not so much the 
drapery of this place and hour, as forelooking to some 
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pavilions and gardens of festivity beyond. It is an odd 
jealousy : but the poet finds himself not near enough 
to his object. The pine-tree, the river, the bank of 
flowers before him, does not seem to be nature. Nature 
is still elsewhere. 

Are we tickled trout, and fools of nature ? One look 
at the face of heaven and earth lays all petulance at 
rest, and soothes us to wiser convictions. To the in- 
telligent, nature converts itself into a vast promise, and 
will not be rashly explained. Her secret is untold. 
Many and many an CEdipus arrives : he has the whole 
mystery teeming in his brain. Alas ! the same sorcery 
has spoiled his skill ; no syllable can he shape on his 
lips. Her mighty orbit vaults like the fresh rainbow 
into the deep, but no archangel's wing was yet strong 
enough to follow it, and report of the return of the 
curve. But it also appears that our actions are seconded 
and disposed to greater conclusions than we designed. 
We are escorted on every hand through life by spiritual 
agents, and a beneficent purpose lies in wait for us. We 
cannot bandy words with nature, or deal with her as we 
deal with persons. If we measure our individual forces 
against hers, we may easily feel as if we were the sport 
of an insuperable destiny. But if, instead of identifying 
ourselves with the work, we feel that the soul of the 
workman streams through us, we shall find the peace 
of the morning dwelling first in our hearts, and the 
fathomless powers of gravity and chemistry, and, over 
them, of life, pre-existing within us in their highest form. 

Our servitude to particulars betrays us into a hundred 
foolish expectations. We anticipate a new era from the 
invention of a locomotive, or a balloon ; the new engine 
brings with it the old checks. They say that by electro- 
magnetism your salad shall be grown from the seed 
whilst your fowl is roasting for dinner; it is a symbol 
of our modern aims and endeavours — of our condensation 
and acceleration of objects : but nothing is gained : 
nature cannot be cheated. 

The reality is more excellent than the report. Here 
is no ruin, no discontinuity, no spent ball. The divine 
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circulations never rest nor linger. Nature is the incar- 
nation of a thought, and turns to a thought again, as 
ice becomes water and gas. The world is mind precipP' 
tated, and the volatile essence is for ever escaping^ 
again into the state of free thought. Hence the virtu'e 
and pungency of the influence on the mind, of natural 
objects, whether inorganic or organized. Man im- 
prisoned, man crystallized, man vegetative, speaks to 
man impersonated. That power which does not respect 
quantity, which makes the whole and the particle its 
equal channel, delegates its smile to the morning, and 
distils its essence into every drop of rain. Every mo- 
ment instructs, and every object : for wisdom is infused 
into every form. It has been poured into us as blood ; 
it convulsed us as pain ; it slid into us as pleasure ; it 
enveloped us in dull, melancholy days, or in days of 
cheerful labour ; we did not guess its essence, until after 
a long time. 



POLITICS 

In dealing with the State, we ought to remember that 
its institutions are not aboriginal, though they existed 
before we were born : that they are not superior to the 
citizen : that every one of them was once the act of a 
single man : every law and usage was a man's expedi- 
ent to meet a particular case : that they all are imitable, 
all alterable ; we may make as good ; we may make 
better. Society is an illusion to the young citizen. It 
lies before him in rigid repose, with certain names, men, 
and institutions, rooted like oak-trees to the centre, 
round which all arrange themselves the best they can. 
But the old statesman knows that society is fluid ; there 
are no such roots and centres ; but any particle may 
suddenly become the centre of the movement, and com- 
pel the system to gyrate round it, as every man of strong 
will, like Pisistratus or Cromwell, does for a time, and 
every man of truth, like Plato or Paul, does for ever. 
But politics rest on necessary foundations, and cannot 
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be treated with levity. Republics abound in young 
civilians, who believe that the laws make the city, that 
grave modifications of the policy and modes of living, 
and employments of the population, that commerce, 
education, and religion may be voted in or out ; and 
that any measure, though it were absurd, may be im- 
posed on a people, if only you can get sufficient voices 
to make it a law. But the wise know that foolish legis- 
lation is a rope of sand, which perishes in the twisting ; 
that the State must follow, and not lead the character 
and progress of the citizen ; the strongest usurper is 
quickly got rid of; and they only who build on Ideas, 
build for eternity ; and that the form of government 
which prevails, is the expression of what cultivation 
exists in the population which permits it. The law is 
only a memorandum. 

Meantime the education of the general mind never 
stops. The reveries of the true and simple are pro- 
phetic. What the tender poetic youth dreams, and 
prays, and paints to-day, but shuns the ridicule of say- 
ing aloud, shall presently be the resolutions of public 
bodies, then shall be carried as grievance and bill of 
rights through conflict and war, and then shall be 
triumphant law and establishment for a hundred years, 
until it gives place, in turn, to new prayers and pictures. 
The history of the State sketches in coarse outline the 
progress of thought, and follows at a distance the deli- 
cacy of culture and of aspiration. 

The theory of politics, which has possessed the minds 
of men, and which they have expressed the best they 
could in their laws and in their revolutions, considers 
persons and property as the two objects for whose 
protection government exists. Of persons, all have 
equal rights, in virtue of being identical in nature. 
This interest, of course, with its whole power demands 
a democracy. Whilst the rights of all as persons are 
equal, in virtue of their access to reason, their rights in 
property are very unequal. One man owns his clothes, 
and another owns a county. 

In the earliest society the proprietors made their own 
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wealth, and so long as it comes to the owners in the 
direct way, no other opinion would arise in any equit- 
able community, than that property should make the 
law for property, and persons the law for persons. It 
was not, however, found easy to embody the readily 
admitted principle, that property should make law for 
property and persons for persons : since persons and 
property mixed themselves in every transaction. 

At last it seemed settled that the rightful distinction 
was, that the proprietors should have more elective 
franchise than non-proprietors, on the Spartan principle 
of "calling that which is just, equal ; not that which is 
equal, just." That principle no longer looks so self- 
evident as it appeared in former times, partly, because 
doubts have arisen whether too much weight had not 
been allowed in the laws to property, and such a struc- 
ture given to our usages, as allowed the rich to 
encroach on the poor, and to keep them poor ; but 
mainly, because there is. an instinctive sense, however 
obscure and yet inarticulate, that the whole constitution 
of property, on its present tenures, is injurious, and its 
influence on persons deteriorating and degrading ; that 
truly, the only interest for the consideration of the 
State, is persons : that property will always follow 
persons ; that the highest end of government is the 
culture of men : and if men can be educated, the insti- 
tutions will share their improvement, and the moral 
sentiment will write the law of the land. 

Under any forms, persons and property must and 
will have their just sway. They exert their power, as 
steadily as matter its attraction. Cover up a pound 
of earth never so cunningly, divide and subdivide it ; 
melt it to liquid, convert it to gas ; it will always weigh 
a pound ; it will always attract and resist other matter, 
by the full virtue of one pound weight ; — and the 
attributes of a person, his wit and his moral energy, 
will exercise, under any law or extinguishing tyranny, 
their proper force, — if not overtly, then covertly ; if not 
for the law, then against it ; if not wholesomely, then 
poisonously ; with right or by might. 
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The law may do what it will with the owner of 
property, its just power will still attach to the cent. 
The law may in a mad freak say, that all shall have 
power except the owners of property : they shall have 
no vote. Nevertheless, by a higher law, the property 
will, year after year, write every statute that respects 
property. The non-proprietor will be the scribe of the 
proprietor. What the owners wish to do, the whole 
power of property will do, either through the law, or 
else in defiance of it. Of course, I speak of all the 
property, not merely of the great estates. When the 
rich are outvoted, as frequently happens, it is the joint 
treasury of the poor which exceeds their accumulations. 
Every man owns something, if it is only a cow, or a 
wheelbarrow, or his arms, and so has that property to 
dispose of. 

Every actual State is corrupt. Good men must not 
obey the laws too well. What satire on government 
can equal the severity of censure conveyed in the word 
politic, which now for ages has signified cunning, inti- 
mating that the State is a trick ! 

Parties are also founded on instincts, and have better 
guides to their own humble aims than the sagacity of 
their leaders. They have nothing perverse in their 
origin, but rudely mark some real and lasting relation. 
We might as wisely reprove the east wind, or the frost, 
as a political party, whose members, for the most part, 
could give no account of their position, but stand for 
the defence of those interests in which they find them- 
selves. Our quarrel with them begins, when they quit 
this deep natural ground at the bidding of some leader, 
and, obeying personal considerations, throw themselves 
into the maintenance and defence of points, nowise 
belonging to their system. A party is perpetually 
corrupted by personality. 

Of the two great parties, which, at this hour, almost 
share the nation between them, I should say, that one 
has the best cause, and the other contains the best men. 
The philosopher, the poet, or the religious man, will, of 
course, wish to cast his vote with the democrat, for 
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free-trade, for wide suffrage, for the abolition of legal 
cruelties in the penal code, and for facilitating in every 
manner the access of the young and the poor to the 
sources of wealth and power. But he can rarely accept 
the persons whom the so-called popular party propose to 
him as representatives of these liberalities. They have 
not at heart the ends which give to the name of demo- 
cracy what hope and virtue are in it. The spirit of our 
American radicalism is destructive and aimless : it is 
not loving ; it has no ulterior and divine ends ; but is 
destructive only out of hatred and selfishness. On the 
other side, the conservative party, composed of the 
most moderate, able, and cultivated part of the popula- 
tion, is timid, and merely defensive of property. It 
vindicates no right, it aspires to no real good, it brands 
no crime, it proposes no generous policy, it does not 
build, nor write, nor cherish the arts, nor foster religion, 
nor establish schools, nor encourage science, nor eman- 
cipate the slave, nor befriend the poor, or the Indian, or 
the immigrant. From neither party, when in power, 
has the world any benefit to expect in science, art, or 
humanity, at all commensurate with the resources of 
the nation. 

Governments have their origin in the moral identity 
of men. Reason for one is seen to be reason for 
another, and for every other. There is a middle 
measure which satisfies all parties, be they never so 
many, or so resolute for their own. Every man finds a 
sanction for his simplest claims and deeds in decisions 
of his own mind, which he calls Truth and Holiness. 
In these decisions all the citizens find a perfect agree- 
ment, and only in these ; not in what is good to eat, 
good to wear, good use of time, or what amount of 
land or of public aid each is entitled to claim. This truth 
and justice men presently endeavour to make application 
of, to the measuring of land, the apportionment of 
service, the protection of life and property. 

Whenever I find my dominion over myself not suffi- 
cient for me, and undertake the direction of my neighbour, 
I overstep the truth, and come into false relations to him. 
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I may have so much more skill or strength than he, that 
he cannot express adequately his sense of wrong, but it 
is a lie, and hurts like a lie both him and me. Love 
and nature cannot maintain the assumption : it must be 
executed by a practical lie, namely, by force. This 
undertaking for another, is the blunder which stands 
in colossal ugliness in the governments of the world. 

This is the history of governments — one man does 
something which is to bind another. A man who can- 
not be acquainted with me, taxes me ; looking from 
afar at me, ordains that a part of my labour shall go to 
this or that whimsical end, not as I, but as he happens 
to fancy. Behold the consequence. Of all debts, men 
are least willing to pay the taxes. What a satire is this 
on government ! Everywhere they think they get their 
money's worth, except for these. 
■ — Hence, the less government we have, the better — the 
fewer laws, and the less confided power. The antidote 
to this abuse of formal Government is, the influence of 
private character, the growth of the Individual ; the 
appearance of the principal to supersede the proxy ; 
the appearance of the wise man, of whom the existing 
government is, it must be owned, but a shabby imita- 
tion. That which all things tend to educe, which 
freedom, cultivation, intercourse, revolutions, go to 
form and deliver, is character ; that is the end of 
nature, to reach unto this coronation of her king. To 
educate the wise man, the State exists ; and with the 
appearance of the wise man, the State expires. The 
appearance of character makes the State unnecessary. 
The wise man is the State. He needs no army, fort, or 
navy — he loves men too well ; no bribe, or feast, or 
palace to draw friends to him ; no vantage ground, no 
favourable circumstance. He needs no library, for he 
has not done thinking ; no church, for he is a prophet; 
no statute book, for he has the lawgiver ; no money, 
for he is value ; no road, for he is at home where he is ; 
no experience, for the life of the creator shoots through 
him, and looks from his eyes. He has no personal 
friends, for he who has the spell to draw the prayer and 
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piety of all men unto him, needs not husband and edu- 
cate a few, to share with him a select and poetic life. 
His relation to men is angelic"; his memory is myrrh to 
them ; his presence, frankincense and flowers. 

We think our civilization near its meridian, but we 
are yet only at the cock-crowing and the morning star. 
In our barbarous society the influence of character is in 
its infancy. As a political power, as the rightful lord 
who is to tumble all rulers from their chairs, its presence 
is hardly yet suspected. Malthus and Ricardo quite 
omit it ; the Annual Register is silent ; in the Con- 
versations' Lexicon, it is not set down ; the President's 
Message, the Queen's Speech, have not mentioned it ; 
and yet it is never nothing. Every thought which 
genius and piety throw into the world, alters the world. 
The gladiators in the lists of power feel, through all 
their frocks of force and simulation, the presence of 
worth. I think the very strife of trade and ambition 
are confession of this divinity ; and successes in those 
fields are the poor amends, the fig-leaf with which the 
shamed soul attempts to hide its nakedness. I find the 
like unwilling homage in all quarters. It is because we 
know how much is due from us, that we are impatient 
to show some petty talent as a substitute for worth. 

The tendencies of the times favour the idea of self- 
government, and leave the individual, for all code, to 
the rewards and penalties of his own constitution, which 
work with more energy than we believe, whilst we 
depend on artificial restraints. 

A man has a right to be employed, to be trusted, to 
be loved, to be revered. The power of love, as the 
basis of a State, has never been tried. We must not 
imagine that all things are lapsing into confusion, if 
every tender protestant be not compelled to bear his 
part in certain social conventions ; nor doubt that 
roads can be built, letters carried, and the fruit of 
labour secured, when the government of force is at an 
end. Are our methods now so excellent that all com- 
petition is hopeless ? could not a nation of friends even 
devise better ways? On the other hand, let not the 
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most conservative and timid fear anything from a 
premature surrender of the bayonet, and the system of 
force. For, accordingf to the order of nature, which is 
quite superior to our will, it stands thus ; there will 
always be a government of force, where men are sel- 
fish ; and when they are pure enough to abjure the code 
of force, they will be wise enough to see how these 
public ends of the post-office, of the highway, of com- 
merce, and the exchange of property, of museums and 
libraries, of institutions of art and science, can be 
answered. 

We live in a very low state of the world, and pay un- 
willing tribute to governments founded on force. There 
is not, among the most religious and instructed men of 
the most religious and civil nations, a reliance on the 
moral sentiment, and a sufficient belief in the unity of 
things to persuade them that society can be maintained 
without artificial restraints, as well as the solar system ; 
or that the private citizen might be reasonable, and a 
good neighbour, without the hint of a jail or a confisca- 
tion. What is strange too, there never was in any man 
sufficient faith in the power of rectitude, to inspire him 
with the broad design of renovating the State on the 
principle of right and love. All those who have pre- 
tended this design, have been partial reformers, and 
have admitted in some manner the supremacy of the 
bad State. I do not call to mind a single human being 
who has steadily denied the authority of the laws, on 
the simple ground of his own moral nature. Such de- 
signs, full of genius and full of fate as they are, are not 
entertained except avowedly as air-pictures. If the 
individual who exhibits them, dare to think them practi- 
cable, he disgusts scholars and churchmen ; and men of 
talent, and women of superior sentiments, cannot hide 
their contempt. Not the less does nature continue to 
fill the heart of youth with suggestions of this enthu- 
siasm, and there are now men, — if indeed I can speak 
in the plural number,- — more exactly, I will say, I have 
just been conversing with one man, to whom no weight 
of adverse experience will make it for a moment appear 
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impossible, that thousands of human beings might exer- 
cise towards each other the grandest and simplest 
sentiments, as well as a knot of friends, or a pair of 
lovers. 
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Great men or men of great gifts you shall easily find, 
but symmetrical men never. When I meet a pure in- 
tellectual force, or a generosity of affection, I believe, 
here then is man ; and am presently mortified by the 
discovery, that this individual is no more available to 
his own or to the general ends than his companions ; 
because the power which drew my respect is not sup- 
ported by the total symphony of his talents. All 
persons exist to society by some shining trait of beauty 
or utility which they have. We borrow the proportions 
of the man from that one fine feature, and finish the 
portrait symmetrically ; which is false ; for the rest of 
his body is small or deformed. 

Our exaggeration of all fine characters arises from 
the fact that we identify each in turn with the soul. 
But there are no such men as we fable ; no Jesus, nor 
Pericles, nor Caesar, nor Angelo, nor Washington, such 
as we have made. We consecrate a great deal of non- 
sense because it was allowed by great men. There is 
none without his foible. I verily believe if an angel 
should come to chant the chorus of the moral law he 
would eat too much gingerbread, or take liberties with 
private letters, or do some precious atrocity. 

Our native love of reality joins with experience to 
teach us a little reserve, and to dissuade a too sudden 
surrender to the brilliant qualities of persons. Young 
people admire talents or particular excellences ; as we 
grow older we value total powers and effects, as the 
impression, the quality, the spirit of men and things. 
The genius is all. The man, — it is his system : we do 
not try a solitary word or act, but his habit. The acts 
which you praise I praise not, since they are departures 
from his faith, and are mere compliances. 
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There is a genius of a nation, which is not to be found 
in the numerical citizens, but which characterizes the 
society. England, strong, punctual, practical, well- 
spoken England, I should not find, if I should go to the 
island to seek it. In the parliament, in the playhouse, 
at dinner-tables, I might see a great number of rich, 
ignorant, book-read, conventional, proud men, — many 
old women, — and not anywhere the Englishman who 
made the good speeches, combined the accurate engines, 
and did the bold and nervous deeds. 

General ideas are essences. They are our gods : 
they round and ennoble the most partial and sordid way 
of living. Our proclivity to details cannot quite degrade 
our life, and divest it of poetry. 

I looked into Pope's Odyssey yesterday : it is as 
correct and elegant after our canon of to-day as if it were 
newly written. The modernness of all good books seems 
to give me an existence as wide as man. What is well 
done I feel as if I did ; what is ill done I reck not of. 
Shakespeare's passages of passion (for example, in Lear 
and Hamlet) are in the very dialect of the present year. 

Nature will not be Buddhist : she resents generalizing, 
and insults the philosopher in every moment with a 
million of fresh particulars. It is all idle talking : as 
much as a man is a whole so is he also a part ; and it 
were partial not to see it. What you say in your pom- 
pous distribution only distributes you into your class 
and section. You have not got rid of parts by denying 
them, but are the more partial. You are one thing, but 
nature is one thing and the other thing, in the same moment. 
She will not remain orbed in a thought, but rushes into 
persons, and when each person, inflamed to a fury of 
personality, would conquer all things to his poor crotchet, 
she raises up against him another person, and by many 
persons incarnates again a sort of whole. She will have 
all. 

It is not the intention of nature that we should live 
by general views. We fetch fire and water, run about 
all day among the shops and markets, and get our clothes 
and shoes made and mended, and are the victims of these 
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details, and once in a fortnight we arrive perhaps at a 
rational moment. If we were not thus infatuated, if we 
saw the real from hour to hour, we should not be here to 
write and to read, but should have been burned or frozen 
long ago. She would never get anything done if she 
suffered admirable Crichtons and universal geniuses. 
She loves better a wheelwright who dreams all night 
of wheels, and a groom who is part of his horse : for 
she is full of work, and these are her hands. 

The rotation which whirls every leaf and pebble to the 
meridian reaches to every gift of man, and we all take 
turns at the top. For nature, who abhors mannerism, 
has set her heart on breaking up all styles and tricks, 
and it is so much easier to do what one has done before 
than to do a new thing, that there is a perpetual tendency 
to a set mode. 

Jesus would absorb the race ; but Tom Paine or the 
coarsest blasphemer helps humanity by resisting this 
exuberance of power. Hence the immense benefit of 
party in politics, as it reveals faults of character in a 
chief, which the intellectual force of the persons, with 
ordinary opportunity, and not hurled into aphelion by 
hatred, could not have seen. 

Democracy is morose, and runs to anarchy, but in the 
state, and in the schools, it is indispensable to resist the 
consolidation of all men into a few men. 

Rightly, every man is a channel through which heaven 
floweth, and, whilst I fancied I was criticising him, I 
was censuring or rather terminating my own soul. 

It is the secret of the world that all things subsist, and 
do not die, but only retire a little from sight, and after- 
wards return again. Whatever does not concern us, is 
concealed from us. As soon as a person is no longer 
related to our present well-being, he is concealed, or 
dies, as we say. Really, all things and persons are 
related to us, but according to our nature, they act on 
us not at once, but in succession, and we are made 
aware of their presence one at a time. All persons, all 
things which we have known, are here present, and many 
more than we see ; the world is full. 
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Nothing is dead : men feign themselves dead, and 
endure mock funerals and mournful obituaries, and there 
they stand looking out of the window, sound and well, 
in some new and strange disguise. Jesus is not dead : 
he is very well alive : nor John, nor Paul, nor Mahomet, 
nor Aristotle ; at times we believe we have seen them 
all, and could easily tell the names under which they 

All the universe over, there is but one thing, this old 
Two-Face, creator-creature, mind-matter, right-wrong, 
of which any proposition may be affirmed or denied. 
Very fitly, therefore, I assert that every man is a 
partialist, that nature secures him as an instrument by 
self-conceit, preventing the tendencies to religion and 
science ; and now further assert, that, each man's 
genius being nearly and affectionately explored, he is 
justified in his individuality, as his nature is found to be 
immense ; and now I add, that every man is a univer- 
salist also, and, as our earth, whilst it spins on its own 
axis, spins all the time around the sun through the 
celestial spaces, so the least of its rational children, the 
most dedicated to his private affair, works out, though 
as it were under a disguise, the universal problem. 

We hide this universality, if we can, but it appears at 
all points. We are as ungrateful as children. There is 
nothing we cherish and strive to draw to us, but in some 
hour we turn and rend it. 

If we could have any security against moods ! If the 
profoundest prophet could be holden to his words, and 
the hearer who is ready to sell all and join the crusade, 
could have any certificate that to-morrow his prophet 
shall not unsay his testimony ! But the Truth sits veiled 
there on the Bench, and never interposes an adamantine 
syllable ; and the most sincere and revolutionary doc- 
trine, put as if the ark of God were carried forward some 
furlongs, and planted there for the succour of the world, 
shall in a few weeks be coldly set aside by the same 
speaker, as morbid ; "I thought I was right, but I was 
not," — and the same immeasurable credulity demanded 
for new audacites. 
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NEW ENGLAND REFORMERS (1844) 

What a fertility of projects for the salvation of the 
world ! One apostle thought all men should go to 
farming ; and another, that no man should buy or sell — 
that the use of money was the cardinal evil ; another, 
that the mischief was in our diet, that we eat and drink 
damnation. These made unleavened bread, and were 
foes to the death to fermentation. . . . Others attacked 
the system of agriculture ; the use of animal manures in 
farming ; and the tyranny of man over brute nature. . . . 
Even the insect world was to be defended,— that had 
been too long neglected, and a society for the protection 
of ground-worms, slugs, and mosquitoes was to be in- 
corporated without delay. With these appeared the 
adepts of homoeopathy, of hydropathy, of mesmerism, of 
phrenology, and their wonderful theories of the Christian 
miracles ! . . . But in each of these movements emerged 
a good result, a tendency to the adoption of simpler 
methods, and an assertion of the sufficiency of the private 
man. 

Every project in the history of reform, no matter how 
violent and surprising, -,is good when it is the dictate of 
a man's genius and constitution, but very dull and sus- 
picious when adopted from another. 

The same disposition to scrutiny and dissent appeared 
in civil, festive, neighbourly, and domestic society. A 
restless, prying, conscientious criticism broke out in 
unexpected quarters. Who gave me the money Avith 
which I bought my coat ? Why should professional 
labour and that of the counting-house be paid so-dis.- 
proportionately to the labour of the porter and wood- 
sawyer ? . . . Am I not too protected a person ? is there 
not a wide disparity between the lot of me and the lot of 
thee, my poor brother, my poor sister ? Am I not 
defrauded of my best culture in the loss of those gym- 
nastics which manual labour and the emergencies of 
poverty constitute ? 

The same insatiable criticism may be traced in the 
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efforts for the reform of Education. The popular educa- 
tion has been taxed with a want of truth and nature. 
It was complained that an education to things was not 
given. We are students of words : we are shut up in 
schools, and colleges, and recitation-rooms for ten or 
fifteen years, and come out at last with a bag of wind, 
a memory of words, and do not know a thing. "We 
cannot use our hands, or our legs, or our eyes, or our 
arms. We do not know an edible root in the woods, we 
cannot tell our course by the stars, nor the hour of the 
day by the sun. It is well if we can swim and skate. 
We are afraid of a horse, of a cow, of a dog, of a snake, 
of a spider. 

One of the traits of the new spirit is the inquisition it 
fixed on our scholastic devotion to the dead languages. 
. . . Four, or six, or ten years, the pupil is passing Greek 
and Latin, and as soon as he leaves the University, as 
it is ludicrously styled, he shuts those books for the last 
time. Some thousands of young men are graduated at 
our colleges in this country every year, and the persons 
who, at forty years, still read Greek, can all be counted 
on your hand. I never met with ten. Four or five 
persons I have seen who read Plato. But is not this 
absurd, that the whole liberal talent of this country 
should be directed in its best years on studies which lead 
to nothing ? 

I conceive this gradual casting off of material aids, 
and the indication of growing trust in the private, self- 
supplied powers of the individual, to be the affirmative 
principle of the recent philosophy ; and that it is feeling 
its own profound truth, and is reaching forward at this 
very hour to the happiest conclusions. I readily con- 
cede that in this, as in every period of intellectual 
activity, there has been a noise of denial and protest; 
much was to be resisted, much was to be got rid of by 
those who were reared in the old, before they could 
begin to affirm and to construct. Many a reformer 
perishes in his removal of rubbish, — and that makes the 
ofiFensiveness of the class. They are partial : they are 
not equal to the work they pretend. They lose their 
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way ; in the assault on the kingdom of darkness they 
expend all their energy on some accidental evil, and lose 
their sanity and power of benefit. It is of little moment 
that one or two, or twenty errors of our social system 
be corrected, but of much that the man be in his 
senses. 

I cannot afford to be irritable and captious, nor to 
waste all my time in attacks. If I should go out of 
church whenever I hear a false statement, I could never 
stay there five minutes. But why come out ? the street 
is as false as the church, and when I get to my house, 
or to my manners, or to my speech, I have not got away 
from the lie. "^ , 

In another way the right will be vindicated. In the 
midst of abuses, in the heart of cities, in the aisles of 
false churches, alike in one place and in another — 
wherever, namely, a just and heroic soul finds itself, 
there it will do what is next at hand, and by the new 
quality of character it shall put forth, it shall abrogate 
that old condition, law or school in which it stands, 
before the law of its own mind. 

Friendship and association are very fine things, and a 
grand phalanx of the best of the human race, banded for 
some catholic object ; yes, excellent ; but remember 
that no society ^cari,eyer be so large as one m;anr"TTe"m 
his friendship, in his natural anB'momentary associations, 
doubles or multiplies himself ; but in the hour in which 
he mortgages himself to two, or ten, or twenty, he 
dwarfs himself below the stature of one. 

What is the use of the concert of the false and 
disunited ? There can be no concert in two where there 
is no concert in one. When the individual is not in- 
dividual, but is dual ; when his thoughts look one way 
and his actions another ; when his faith is traversed by 
his habits ; when his will, enlightened by reason, is 
warped by his sense ; when with one hand he rows, 
and with the other backs water, what concert can be ? 

When the literary class betray a destitution of faith, 
it is not strange that society should be disheartened and 
sensualized by unbelief. What remedy ? Life must be 
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lived on a higher plane. We must go up to a higher 
platform, to which we are always invited to ascend ; 
there the whole aspect of things changes. I resist the 
scepticism of our education and of our educated men. I 
do not believe that the difference of opinion and character 
in men are organic. I do not recognize, beside the class 
of the good and the wise, a permanent class of sceptics, 
or a class of conservatives, or of malignants, or of 
materialists. 

Is not every man sometimes a Radical in politics ? 
Men are Conservatives when they are least vigorous, or 
when they are most luxurious. They are Conservatives 
after dinner, or before taking their rest ; when they are 
sick, or aged : in the morning, or when their intellect 
or their conscience have been aroused, when they hear 
music, or when they read poetry, they are Radicals. 
In the circle of the rankest Tories that could be collected 
in England, Old or New, let a powerful and stimulating 
intellect, a man of great heart and mind, act on them, 
and very quickly these frozen conservators will yield to 
the friendly influence, these hopeless will begin to hope, 
these haters will begin to love, these immovable statues 
will begin to spin and revolve. 

Men in all ways are better than they seem. They like 
flattery for the moment, but they know the truth for their 
' own. It is a foolish cowardice which keeps us from 
trusting them, and speaking to them rude truth. They 
resent your honesty for an instant, they will thank you 
for it always. 

All that a man has will he give for right relations with 
his mates. All that he has will he give for an erect de- 
meanour in every company, and on each occasion. He 
aims at such things as his neighbours prize, and gives 
his days and nights, his talents and his heart, to strike 
a good stroke, to acquit himself in all men's sight as a 
man. 

Dear to us are those who love us ; the swift mo- 
ments we spend with them are a compensation for a 
great deal of misery ; they enlarge our life ; — but dearer 
are those who reject us as unworthy, for they add another 
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life : they build a heaven before us whereof we had not 
dreamed, and thereby supply to us new powers out of 
the recesses of the spirit, and urge us to new and 
unattempted performances. 

If, therefore, we start objections to your project, O 
friend of the slave, or friend of the poor, or of the race, 
understand well that it is because we wish to drive you 
to drive us into your measures. We wish to hear our- 
selves confuted. We are haunted with a belief that 
you have a secret which it would highliest advantage us 
to learn, and we would force you to impart it to us, 
though it should bring us to prison or to worse 
extremity. 

Nothing shall warp me from the belief that every man 
is a lover of truth. There is no pure lie, no pure malignity 
in nature. The entertainment of the proposition of 
depravity is the last profligacy and profanation. There 
is no scepticism, no atheism but that. Could it be re- 
ceived into common belief, suicide would unpeople the 
planet. It has had a name to live in some dogmatic 
theology, but each man's innocence and his real liking 
of his neighbour have kept it a dead letter. 

It only needs that a just man should walk in our 
streets, to make it appear how pitiful and inartificial a 
contrivance is our legislatlbn-.. The man whose part is 
taken, and who does not -wait for society in anything, 
has a power which society cannot choose but feel. 

The disparities of power in men are superficial ; and 
all frank and searching conversation, in which a man 
lays himself open to his brother, apprizes each of their 
radical unity. When two persons sit and converse in a 
thoroughly good understanding, the remark is sure to 
be made, " See how we have disputed about words ! " 

There is power over and behind us, and we are the 
channels of its communications. We seek to say thus 
and so, and over our head some spirit sits, which con- 
tradicts what we say. We would persuade our fellow 
to this or that ; another self within our eyes dissuades 
him. That which we keep back, this reveals. In vain 
we compose our faces and our words ; it holds uncon- 
I 2 
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trollable communication with the enemy, and he answers 
civilly to us, but believes the spirit. We exclaim, 
" There's a traitor in the house ! " but at last it appears 
that he is the true man, and I am the traitor. 

I am not pained that I cannot frame a reply to the 
question, What is the operation we call Providence ? 
There lies the unspoken thing, present, omnipresent. 
Every time we converse, we seek to translate it into 
speech, but whether we hit, or whether we miss, we 
have the fact. Every discourse is an approximate 
answer ; but it is of small consequence that we do not 
get it into verbs and nouns, whilst it abides for contem- 
plation for ever. 

As soon as a man is wonted to look beyond surfaces, 
and to see how this high will prevails without an excep- 
tion or an interval, he settles himself into serenity. He 
can already rely on the laws of gravity, that every stone 
will fall where it is due ; the good globe is faithful, and 
carries us securely through the celestial spaces, anxious 
or resigned : we need not interfere to help it on, and he 
will learn, one day, the mild lesson they teach, that our 
own orbit is all our task, and we need not assist the 
administration of the universe. 

Obedience to his genius is the only liberating influence. 
We wish to escape from subjection, and a sense of 
inferiority — and we make self-denying ordinances, we 
drink water, we eat grass, we refuse the laws, we go to 
jail : it is all in vain ; only by obedience to his genius, 
only by the freest activity in the way constitutional to 
him, does an angel seem to arise before a man, and lead 
him by the hand out of all the wards of the prison. 



REPRESENTATIVE MEN 
1850 

[The Essays had excited lively interest in England in the 
new star that had risen on the western horizon. With some 
hesitation Emerson was persuaded to cross the Atlantic ag^ain, 
and Mr. Ireland was authorized " to announce his visit and his 
intention to read lectures at institutions or to any gathering' of 
friendly individuals. Applications immediately flowed in from 
every part of the kingdom," and many could not be accepted. 
Arriving in Liverpool by sailing ship in October, 1S47, and mak- 
ing Manchester his head-quarters, Emerson was kept busy till 
the following summer. The volume Representative Men is sub- 
stantially the first course of lectures he then delivered, before 
the Manchester Athenaeum. He also spoke in London (where he 
stayed with John Chapman the publisher, at 142 Strand), in 
Edinburgh, and other provincial cities, having among his listeners 
Cobden, Cruikshank, Thackeray, Douglas Jerrold, Alison, and 
Monckton Milnes ; visited Wordsworth again, Miss Martineau, 
De Quincey ; met Leigh Hunt, Lyell, and other notabilities ; spent 
two days in Oxford ; ran over to Paris with W. E. Forster " to 
see the Revolution and to air my nouns and verbs " ; and made 
the famous trip with Carlyle to Stonehenge when they fell out 
about non-resistance.] 

USES OF GREAT MEN 

I COUNT him a great man who inhabits a higher sphere 
of thought, into which other men rise with labour and 
difficulty ; he has but to open his eyes to see things in a 
true light, and in large relations; whilst they must 
make painful corrections, and keep a vigilant eye on 
many sources of error. 

He is great who is what he is from nature, and who 
never reminds us of others. 

Our common discourse respects two kinds of use or 
service from superior men. Direct giving is agreeable 
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to the early belief of men ; direct giving of material or 
metaphysical aid, as of health, eternal youth, fine senses, 
arts of healing, magical power, and prophecy. The 
boy believes there is a teacher who can sell him wisdom. 
Churches believe in imputed merit. But, in strictness, 
we are not much cognizant of direct serving. Man is 
endogenous, and education is his unfolding. The aid 
we have from others is mechanical, compared with the 
discoveries of nature in us. What is thus learned is 
delightful in the doing, and the effect remains. Right 
ethics are central, and go from the soul outward. Gift 
is contrary to the law of the universe. Serving others 
is serving us. 

Men have a pictorial or representative quality, and 
serve us in the intellect. Behmen and Swedenborg saw 
that things were representative. Men are also re- 
presentative ; first, of things, and secondly, of ideas. 
As plants convert the minerals into food for animals, 
so each man converts some raw material in nature to 
human use. 

The possibility of interpretation lies in the identity of 
the observer with the observed. Each material thing 
has its celestial side ; has its translation, through 
humanity, into the spiritual and necessary sphere, where 
it plays a part as indestructible as any other. And to 
these, their ends, all things continually ascend. 

Men are helpful through the intellect and the affec- 
tions. Other help I find a false appearance. If you 
affect to give me bread and fire, I perceive that I pay 
for it the full price, and at last it leaves me as it found 
me, neither better nor worse : but all mental and moral 
force is a positive good. It goes out from you, whether 
you will or not, and profits me whom you never thought 
of. 

There is a power in love to divine another's destiny 
better than that other can, and, by heroic encourage- 
ments, hold him to his task. What has friendship so 
signal as its sublime attraction to whatever virtue is in 
us ? We will never more think cheaply of ourselves, or 
of life. We are piqued to some purpose, and the 
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industry of the diggers on the railroad will not again 
shame us. 

We go to the gymnasium and the swimming-school 
to see the power and beauty of the body ; there is the 
like pleasure, and a higher benefit, from witnessing 
intellectual feats of all kinds, as, feats of memory, of 
mathematical combination, great power of abstraction, 
the transmutings of the imagination, even versatility 
and concentration, as these acts expose the invisible 
organs and members of the mind, which respond, mem- 
ber for member, to the parts of the body. 

Foremost among these activities are the summer- 
saults, spells, and resurrections, wrought by the 
imagination. When this wakes, a man seems to 
multiply ten times or a thousand times his force. It 
opens the delicious sense of indeterminate size, and 
inspires an audacious mental habit. We are as elastic 
as the gas of gunpowder, and a sentence in a book, or 
a word dropped in conversation, sets free our fancy, 
and instantly our heads are bathed with galaxies, and our 
feet tread the floor of the Fit. And this benefit is real, 
because we are entitled to these enlargements, and, 
once having passed the bounds, shall never again be 
quite the miserable pedants we were. 

The high functions of the intellect are so allied, that 
some imaginative power usually appears in all eminent 
minds, even in arithmeticians of the first class, but 
especially in meditative men of an intuitive habit of 
thought. This class serve us, so that they have the 
perception of identity and the perception of reaction. 
The eyes of Plato, Shakespeare, Swedenborg, Goethe, 
never shut on either of these laws. The perception of 
these laws is a kind of metre of the mind. Little minds 
are little through failure to see them. 

Our delight in reason degenerates into idolatry of the 
herald. . . . The imbecility of men is always inviting the 
impudence of power. It is the delight of vulgar talent 
to dazzle and to bind the beholder. But true genius 
seeks to defend us from itself. True genius will not 
impoverish, but will liberate, and add new senses. If a 
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wise man should appear in our village, he would create, 
in those who conversed with him, a new consciousness 
of wealth, by opening- their eyes to unobserved advan- 
tages ; he would establish a sense of immovable 
equality, calm us with assurances that we could not be 
cheated ; as every one would discern the checks and 
guaranties of condition. The rich would see their 
mistakes and poverty, the poor their escapes and their 
resources. 

But nature brings all this about in due time. . . . 
Rotation is the law of nature. When nature removes 
a great man, people explore the horizon for a successor ; 
but none comes, and none will. His class is extin- 
guished with him. In some other and quite different 
field the next man will appear ; not Jefferson, not 
Franklin, but now a great salesman ; then a road- 
contractor ; then a student of fishes ; then a buffalo- 
hunting explorer ; or a semi-savage western general. 
Thus we make a stand against our rougher masters, 
but against the best there is a finer remedy. The 
power which they communicate is not theirs. When 
we are exalted by ideas, we do not owe this to Plato, 
but to the idea, to which also Plato was debtor. 

I admire great men of all classes, those who stand 
for facts, and for thoughts ; I like rough and smooth, 
" Scourges of God," and " Darlings of the human race." 
I like the first Csesar ; and Charles V., of Spain ; and 
Charles XII., of Sweden ; Richard Plantagenet ; and 
Bonaparte, in France. I applaud a sufficient man, an 
officer equal to his office ; captains, ministers, senators. 
I like a master standing firm on legs of iron, well-born, 
rich, handsome, eloquent, loaded with advantages, 
drawing all men by fascination into tributaries and sup- 
porters of his power. Sword and staff, or talents 
sword-like or staff-like, carry on the work of the world. 
But I find him greater, when he can abolish himself and 
all heroes, by letting in this element of reason, irres- 
pective of persons ; this subtiliser, and irresistible 
upward force, into our thought, destroying individual- 
ism ; the power so great, that the potentate is nothing. 
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Then he is a monarch, who gives a constitution to his 
people ; a pontiff, who preaches the equaHty of souls, 
and releases his servants from their barbarous homages ; 
an emperor, who can spare his empire. 

We love to associate with heroic persons, since our 
receptivity is unlimited ; and, with the great, our 
thought and manners easily become great. We are all 
wise in capacity, though so few in energy. There 
needs but one wise man in a company, and all are wise, 
so rapid is the contagion. 

But there are vices and follies incident to whole 
populations and ages. Men resemble their contempo- 
raries, even more than their progenitors. It is observed 
in old couples, or in persons who have been housemates 
for a course of years, that they grow alike ; and, if they 
should live long enough, we should not be able to know 
them apart. . . . We learn of our contemporaries what 
they know, without effort, and almost through the 
pores of the skin. We catch it by sympathy, or, as a 
wife arrives at the intellectual and moral elevations of 
her husband. But we stop where they stop. Very 
hardly can we take another step. The great, or such 
as hold of nature, and transcend fashions, by their 
fidelity to universal ideas, are saviours from these 
federal errors, and defend us from our contemporaries. 
They are the exceptions which we want, where all 
grows alike. A foreign greatness is the antidote for 
cabalism. 

But a new danger appears in the excess of influence 
of the great man. His attractions warp us from our 
place. We have become underlings and intellectual 
suicides. Ah ! yonder in the horizon is our help : — 
other great men, new qualities, counterweights and 
checks on each other. We cloy of the honey of each 
peculiar greatness. Every hero becomes a bore at last. 

There is, however, a speedy limit to the use of heroes. 
Every genius is defended from approach by quantities 
of unavailableness. They are very attractive, and seem 
at a distance our own : but we are hindered on all sides 
from approach. The more we are drawn, the more we 
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are repelled. There is something not solid in the 
good that is done for us. The best discovery the 
discoverer makes for himself. It has something unreal 
for his companion, until he too has substantiated it. 
It seems as if the Deity dressed each soul which he 
sends into nature in certain virtues and powers not 
communicable to other men, and, sending it to perform 
one more turn through the circle of beings, wrote ^'■Not 
transferable" and ^^ Good for this trip only," on these 
garments of the soul. 

Nature wishes everything to remain itself ; and, 
whilst every individual strives to grow and exclude, 
and to exclude and grow, to the extremities of the 
universe, and to impose the law of its being on every 
other creature, nature steadily aims to protect each 
against every other. 

As to what we call the masses, and common men ; — 
there are no common men. All men are at last of a 
size ; and true art is only possible on the conviction 
that every talent has its apotheosis somewhere. Fair 
play, and an open field, and freshest laurels to all who 
have won them ! But heaven reserves an equal scope 
for every creature. Each is uneasy until he has produced 
his private ray unto the concave sphere, and beheld his 
patent also in its last nobility and exaltation. 

No man, in all the procession of famous men, is 
reason or illumination, or that essence we were looking 
for ; but is an exhibition, in some quarter, of new 
possibilities. Could we one day complete the immense 
figure which these flagrant points compose ! The study 
of many individuals leads us to an elemental region 
wherein the individual is lost, or wherein all touch by 
their summits. Thought and feeling, that break out 
there, cannot be impounded by any fence of personality. 
This is the key to the power of the greatest men — their 
spirit diffuses itself. 

All that respects the individual is temporary and 
prospective, like the individual himself, who is ascending 
out of his limits into a catholic existence. We have 
never come at the true and best benefit of any genius, 
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so long as we believe him an original force. In the 
moment when he ceases to help us as a cause, he begins 
to help us more as an effect. Then he appears as an 
exponent of a vaster mind and will. The opaque self 
becomes transparent with the light of the First Cause. 
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Among books, Plato only is entitled to Omar's fanati- 
cal compliment to the Koran, when he said, " Burn the 
libraries, for their value is in this book. " These sentences 
contain the culture of nations ; these are the corner-stone 
of schools ; these are the fountain-head of literatures. 
A discipline it is in logic, arithmetic, taste, symmetry, 
poetry, language, rhetoric, ontology, morals, or practical 
wisdom. There was never such range of speculation. 
Out of Plato come all things that are still written and 
debated among men of thought. 

Plato is philosophy^ and philosophy, Plato, — at once 
the glory and the shame of mankind, since neither 
Saxon nor Roman have availed to add any idea to his 
categories. 

It is singular that wherever we find a man higher, by 
a whole head, than any of his contemporaries, it is sure 
to come into doubt what are his real works. Thus 
Homer, Plato, Raffaelle, Shakespeare. For these men 
magnetize their contemporaries, so that their companions 
can do for them what they can never do for themselves ; 
and the great man does thus live in several bodies, and 
write, or paint, or act by many hands : and after some 
time it is not easy to say what is the authentic work of 
the master, and what is only of his school. 

Great geniuses have the shortest biographies. Their 
cousins can tell you nothing about them. They lived in 
their writings, and so their house and street life was 
trivial and commonplace. If you would know their 
tastes and complexions, the most admiring of their 
readers most resembles them. Plato, especially, has no 
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external biography. If he had lover, wife, or children, 
we hear nothing of them. 

The biography of Plato is interior. We are to 
account for the supreme elevation of this man in the 
intellectual history of our race, — how it happens that, 
in proportion to the culture of men, they become his 
scholars ; that, as our Jewish Bible has implanted itself 
in the table-talk and household life of every man and 
woman in the European and American nations, so the 
writings of Plato have preoccupied every school of 
learning, every lover of thought, every church, every 
poet, — making it impossible to think, on certain levels, 
except through him. He stands between the truth and 
every man's mind, and has almost impressed language, 
and the primary forms of thought, with his name and 
seal. I :am struck, in reading him, with the extreme 
modernness of his style and spirit. Here is the germ of 
that Europe we know so well, in its long history of arts 
and arms : here are all its traits, already discernible in 
the mind of Plato, — and in none before him. It has 
spread itself since into a hundred histories, but has added 
no new element. This perpetual modernness is the 
measure of merit in every work of art, since the author 
of it was not misled by anything short-lived or local, 
but abode by real and abiding traits. 

There is a moment, in the history of every nation, 
when, proceeding out of this brute youth, the perceptive 
powers reach their ripeness, and have not yet become 
microscopic : so that man, at that instant, extends 
across the entire scale, and with his feet still planted on 
the immense forces of night, converses, by his eyes and 
brain, with solar and stellar creation. That is the 
moment of adult health, the culmination of power. 

Before Pericles came the Seven Wise Masters, and we 
have the beginnings of geometry, metaphysics, and ethics: 
then the partialists, deducing the origin of things from 
flux or water, or from air, or from fire, or from mind. 
All mix with these causes mythologic pictures. At last 
comes Plato, the distributor, who needs no barbaric 
paint, or tattoo, or whooping ; for he can define. He 
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leaves with Asia the vast and superlative ; he is the 
arrival of accuracy and intelligence. " He shall be as 
a god to me, who can rightly divide and define." 

This defining is philosophy. Philosophy is the account 
which the human mind gives to itself of the constitution 
of the world. Two cardinal facts lie for ever at the 
base ; the one, and the two. — i. Unity, or Identity ; and 
2. Variety. We unite all things by perceiving the law 
which pervades them ; by perceiving the superficial 
differences and the profound resemblances. But every 
mental act, — this very perception of identity or oneness, 
recognizes the difference of things. Oneness and other- 
ness. It is impossible to speak or to think without 
embracing both. 

In all nations there are minds which incline to dwell 
in the conception of the fundamental Unity. The 
raptures of prayer and ecstasy of devotion lose all being 
in one Being. This tendency finds its highest expression 
in the religious writings of the East, and chiefly in the 
Indian Scriptures, in the Vedas, the Bhagavat Geeta, 
and the Vishnu Purana. Those writings contain little 
else than this idea, and they rise to pure and sublime 
strains in celebrating it. 

If speculation tends thus to a terrific unity, in which 
all things are absorbed, action tends directly backwards 
to diversity. The first is the course or gravitation of 
mind ; the second is the power of nature. Nature is the 
manifold. The unity absorbs, and melts or reduces. 
Nature opens and creates. These two principles re- 
appear, and interpenetrate all things, all thought ; the 
one, the many. . . . Each student adheres, by tempera- 
ment and by habit, to the first or second of these gods 
of the mind. By religion, he tends to unity ; by intellect, 
or by the senses, to the many. A too rapid unification, 
and an excessive appliance to parts and particulars, are 
the twin dangers of speculation. 

To this partiality the history of nations corresponded. 
The country of unity, of immovable institutions, the 
seat of a philosophy delighting in abstractions, of men 
faithful in doctrine and in practice to the idea of a deaf, 
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unimplorable, immense fate, is Asia ; and it realizes 
this faith in the social institution of caste. On the 
other side, the genius of Europe is active and creative : 
it resists caste by culture ; its philosophy was a 
discipline ; it is a land of arts, inventions, trade, 
freedom. If the East loved infinity, the West delighted 
in boundaries. 

European civility is the triumph of talent, the extension 
of system, the sharpened understanding, adaptive skill, 
delight in forms, delight in manifestation, in compre- 
hensible results. Pericles, Athens, Greece, had been 
working in this element with the joy of genius not yet 
chilled by any foresight of the detriment of an excess. 
They saw before them no sinister political economy ; 
no ominous Malthus ; no Paris or London ; no pitiless 
subdivision of classes — the doom of the pinmakers, the 
doom of the weavers, of dressers, of stockingers, of 
carders, of spinners, of colliers ; no Ireland ; no Indian 
caste, superinduced by the efforts of Europe to throw it 
off. The understanding was in its health and prime. 
Art was in its splendid novelty. 

Meantime, Plato, in Egypt and in Eastern pilgrimages, 
imbibed the idea of one Deity, in which all things are 
absorbed. The unity of Asia, and the detail of Europe ; 
the infinitude of the Asiatic soul, and the defining, result- 
loving, machine-making, surface-seeking, opera-going 
Europe — Plato came to join, and by contract, to enhance 
the energy of each. The excellence of Europe and Asia 
are in his brain. Metaphysics and natural philosophy 
expressed the genius of Europe ; he substructs the 
religion of Asia, as the base. In short, a balanced soul 
was born, perceptive of the two elements. 

The balanced soul came. If he loved abstract truth, 
he saved himself by propounding the most popular of 
all principles, the absolute good, which rules rulers, and 
judges the judge. If he made transcendental distinc- 
tions, he fortified himself by drawing all his illustrations 
from sources disdained by orators and polite conversers ; 
from mares and puppies ; from pitchers and soup-ladles ; 
from cooks and criers ; the shops of potterS) horse- 
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doctors, butchers, and fishmongers. He cannot forgive 
in himself a partiality, but is resolved that the two poles 
of thought shall appear in his statement. His argument 
and his sentence are self-poised and spherical. The two 
poles appear ; yes, and become two hands, to grasp 
and appropriate their own. 

The mind of Plato is not to be exhibited by a Chinese 
catalogue, but is to be apprehended by an original mind 
in the exercise of its original power. In him the freest 
abandonment is united with the precision of a geometer. 
His daring imagination gives him the more solid grasp 
of facts; as the birds of highest flight have the 
strongest alar bones. His patrician polish, his intrinsic 
elegance, edged by an irony so subtle that it stings 
and paralyzes, adorn the soundest health and strength 
of frame. 

As the rich man wears no more garments, drives no 
more horses, sits in no more chambers, than the poor 
— but has that one dress, or equipage, or instrument, 
which is fit for the hour and the need ; so Plato, in his 
plenty, is never restricted, but has the fit word. There 
is, indeed, no weapon in all the armoury of wit which 
he did not possess and use — epic, analysis, mania, 
intuition, music, satire, and irony, down to the custom- 
ary and polite. His illustrations are poetry, and his 
jests illustrations. 

He is a great average man ; one who, to the best 
thinking, adds a proportion and equality in his faculties, 
so that men see in him their own dreams and glimpses 
made available, and made to pass for what they are. 
A great common sense is his warrant and qualification 
to be the world's interpreter. He has reason, as all 
the philosophic and poetic class have : but he has, also, 
what they have not, — this strong solving sense to re- 
concile his poetry with the appearances of the world, 
and build a bridge from the streets of cities to the 
Atlantis. He omits never this graduation, but slopes 
his thought, however picturesque the precipice on one 
side, to an access from the plain. He never writes in 
ecstasy, or catches us up into poetic raptures. 
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Plato apprehended the cardinal facts. He could 
prostrate himself on the earth, and cover his eyes 
whilst he adored that which cannot be numbered, or 
gauged, or known, or named : that of which everything 
can be affirmed and denied : that "which is entity and 
non-entity." He called it super-essential. He even 
stood ready, as in the Parmenides, to demonstrate 
that it was so — that this Being exceeded the limits of 
intellect. No man ever more fully acknowledged the 
Ineffable. 

Plato, lover of limits, loved the illimitable, saw the 
enlargement and nobility which come from truth itself, 
and good itself, and attempted, as if on the part of the 
human intellect, once for all, to do it adequate homage 
— homage fit for the immense soul to receive, and yet 
homage becoming the intellect to render. He said, 
then, "Our faculties run out into infinity, and return 
to us thence. We can define but a little way ; but 
here is a fact which will not be skipped, and which to 
shut our eyes upon is suicide. All things are in a 
scale ; and, begin where we will, ascend and ascend. 
All things are symbolical ; and what we call results are 
beginnings." 

The Banquet is a teaching in the same spirit, familiar 
now to all the poetry, and to all the sermons of the 
world, that the love of the sexes is initial ; and symbol- 
izes, at a distance, the passion of the soul for that 
immense lake of beauty it exists to seek. This faith in 
the Divinity is never out of mind, and constitutes the 
limitation of all his dogmas. Body cannot teach wisdom 
— God only. In the same mind, he constantly affirms 
that virtue cannot be taught ; that it is not a science, 
but an inspiration ; that the greatest goods are pro- 
duced to us through mania, and are assigned to us by 
a divine gift. 

It remains to say, that the defect of Plato in power 
is only that which results inevitably from his quality. 
He is intellectual in his aim ; and, therefore, in expres- 
sion, literary. Mounting into heaven, diving into the 
pit, expounding the laws of the state, the passion of 
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love, the remorse of crime, the hope of the parting soul 
— he is literary, and never otherwise. It is almost the 
sole deduction from the merit of Plato, that his writings 
have not, what is, no doubt, incident to this regnancy 
of intellect in his work — the vital authority which the 
screams of prophets and the sermons of unlettered 
Arabs and Jews possess. There is an interval ; and to 
cohesion, contact is necessary. 

I know not what can be said in reply to this criticism, 
but that we have come to a fact in the nature of things : 
an oak is not an orange. The qualities of sugar remain 
with sugar, and those of salt, with salt. 

In the second place, he has not a system. The 
dearest defenders and disciples are at fault. He at- 
tempted a theory of the universe, and his theory is not 
complete or self-evident. One man thinks he means 
this ; and another, that : he has said one thing in one 
place, and the reverse of it in another place. He is 
charged with having failed to make the transition from 
ideas to matter. Here is the world, sound as a nut, 
perfect, not the smallest piece of chaos left, never a 
stitch nor an end, not a mark of haste, or botching, or 
second thought ; but the theory of the world is a thing 
of shreds and patches. 

No power of genius has ever yet had the smallest 
success in explaining existence. The perfect enigma 
remains. 
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Plato's fame does not stand on a syllogism, or on 
any masterpieces of the Socratic reasoning, or on any 
thesis, as, for example, the immortality of the soul. He 
is more than an expert, or a schoolman, or a geometer, 
or the prophet of a peculiar message. He represents 
the privilege of the intellect, the power, namely, of 
carrying up every fact to successive platforms, and so 
disclosing, in every fact, a germ of expansion. 

The Republic of Plato may be said to require, and 
K 
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so to anticipate, the astronomy of Laplace. The ex- 
pansions are organic. The mind does not create what 
it perceives, any more than the eye creates the rose. 
In ascribing to Plato the merit of announcing them, we 
only say, here was a more complete man, who could 
apply to nature the whole scale of the senses, the 
understanding, and the reason. These expansions, or 
extensions, consist in continuing the spiritual sight 
where the horizon falls on our natural vision, and, by 
this second sight, discovering the long lines of law 
which shoot in every direction. Everywhere he stands 
on a path which has no end, but runs continuously 
round the universe. 

Plato affirms the coincidence of science and virtue ; 
for vice can never know itself and virtue ; but virtue 
knows both itself and vice. The eye attested that 
justice was best, as long as it was profitable ; Plato 
affirms that it is profitable throughout ; that the profit 
is intrinsic. . . . This eldest Goethe, hating varnish and 
falsehood, delighted in revealing the real at the base of 
the accidental ; in discovering connection, continuity, 
and representation, everywhere ; hating insulation ; and 
appears like the god of wealth among the cabins of 
vagabonds, opening power and capability in everything 
he touches. . . . His definition of ideas, as what is 
simple, permanent, uniform, and self-existent, for ever 
discriminating them from the notions of the understand- 
ing, marks an era in the world. . . . He has indicated 
every eminent point in speculation. 
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I HAVE sometimes thought that he would render the 
greatest service to modern criticism who shall draw 
the line of relation that subsists between Shakespeare 
and Swedenborg. The human mind stands ever in 
perplexity, demanding intellect, demanding sanctity, 
impatient equally of each without the other. The re- 
conciler has not yet appeared. If we tire of the saints, 
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Shakespeare is our city of refuge. Yet the instincts 
presently teach, that the problem of essence must take 
precedence of all others — the questions of Whence? 
What? and Whither? and the solution of these must 
be in a life, and not in a book. A drama or poem is 
a proximate or oblique reply ; but Moses, Menu, Jesus, 
work directly on this problem. The atmosphere of 
moral sentiment is a region of grandeur which reduces 
all material magnificence to toys, yet opens to every 
wretch that has reason the doors of the universe. 
Almost with a fierce haste it lays its empire on the 
man. 

All men are commanded by the saint. 

Swedenborg, after his mode, pinned his theory to a 
temporary form. He exaggerates the circumstance of 
marriage ; and, though he finds false marriages on 
earth, fancies a wiser choice in heaven. But of progres- 
sive souls, all loves and friendships are momentary. Do 
you love me 1 means. Do you see the same truth ? If you 
do, we are happy with the same happiness : but 
presently one of us passes into the perception of new 
truth ; — we are divorced, and no tension in nature can 
hold us to each other. I know how delicious is this cup 
of love — I existing for you, you existing for me ; but it 
is a child's clinging to his toy ; an attempt to eternize 
the fireside and nuptial chamber ; to keep the picture- 
alphabet through which our first lessons are prettily 
conveyed. The Eden of God is bare and grand ; like 
the out-door landscape, remembered from the evening 
fireside, it seems cold and desolate, whilst you cower 
over the coals ; but, once abroad again, we pity those 
who can forego the magnificence of nature for candle- 
light and cards. Perhaps the true subject of the " Con- 
jugal Love " is Conversation, whose laws are profoundly 
eliminated. It is false, if literally applied to marriage. 
For God is the bride or bridegroom of the soul. Heaven 
is not the pairing of two, but the communion of all 
souls. We meet, and dwell an instant under the 
temple of one thought, and part as though we parted 
not, to join another thought in other fellowships of joy. 

K 2 
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So far from there being- anything divine in the low and 
proprietary sense of Do you love me 1 it is only when you 
leave and lose me, by casting yourself on a sentiment 
which is higher than both of us, that I draw near, and 
find myself at your side ; and I am repelled if you fix 
your eye on me and demand love. In fact, in the 
spiritual world, we change sexes every moment. You 
love the worth in me ; then I am your husband : but it 
is not me, but the worth, that fixes the love ; and that 
worth is a drop of the ocean of worth that is beyond 
me. Meantime, I adore the greater worth in another, 
and so become his wife. He aspires to a higher worth 
in another spirit, and is wife or receiver of that 
influence. 

Possibly Swedenborg paid the penalty of introverted 
faculties. Success, or a fortunate genius, seems to 
depend on a happy adjustment of heart and brain ; on a 
due proportion, hard to hit, of moral and mental power, 
which, perhaps, obeys the law of those chemical ratios 
which make a proportion in volumes necessary to com- 
bination, as when gases will combine in certain fixed 
rates, but not at any rate. It is hard to carry a full 
cup : and this man, profusely endowed in heart and 
mind, early fell into dangerous discord with himself. In 
his "Animal Kingdom," he surprised us by declaring 
that he loved analysis, and not synthesis ; and now, 
after his fiftieth year, he falls into jealousy of his 
intellect ; and, though aware that truth is not solitary, 
nor is goodness solitary, but both must ever mix and 
marry, he makes war on his mind, takes the part of the 
conscience against it, and, on all occasions, traduces 
and blasphemes it. The violence is instantly avenged. 
Beauty is disgraced, love is unlovely, when truth, the 
half part of heaven, is denied, as much as when a 
bitterness in men of talent leads to satire, and destroys 
the judgment. He is wise, but wise in his own despite. 
There is an air of infinite grief, and the sound of wailing, 
all over and through this lurid universe. 

These books should be used with caution. It is 
dangerous to sculpture these evanescing images of 
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thougfht. True in transition, they become false if fixed. 
It requires, for his just apprehension, almost a genius 
equal to his own. But when his visions become the 
stereotyped language of multitudes of persons, of all 
degrees of age and capacity, they are perverted. 

Swedenborg's system of the world wants central spon- 
taneity ; it is dynamic, not vital, and lacks power to 
generate life. There is no individual in it. The universe 
is a gigantic crystal, all whose atoms and laminae lie in 
uninterrupted order, and with unbroken unity, but cold 
and still. What seems an individual and a will, is none. 
. . . All his types mean the same few things. All his 
figures speak one speech. All his interlocutors Swenden- 
borgize. Be they who they may, to this complexion must 
they come at last. . . . His heavens and hells are dull ; 
fault of want of individualism. The thousandfold 
relation of men is not there. 

The vice of Swedenborg's mind is its theologic deter- 
mination. Nothing with him has the liberality of uni- 
versal wisdom, but we are always in a church. That 
Hebrew muse which taught the lore of right and wrong 
to men, had the same excess of influence for him it has 
had for the nations. The mode, as well as the essence, 
was sacred. Palestine is ever the more valuable as a 
chapter in universal history, and ever the less an avail- 
able element in education. Swedenborg and Behmen 
both failed by attaching themselves to the Christian 
symbol, instead of to the moral sentiment, which carries 
innumerable Christianities, humanities, divinities, in its 
bosom. 

He who loves goodness, harbours angels, reveres 
reverence, and lives with God. The less we have to do 
with our sins the better. No man can afford to waste 
his moments in compunctions. 

That pure malignity can exist is the extreme propo- 
sition of unbelief. It is not to be entertained by a 
rational agent ; it is atheism ; is the last profanation. 

Divine effort is never relaxed ; the carrion in the sun 
will convert itself to grass and flowers ; and man, 
though in brothels, or jails, or on gibbets, is on his way 
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to all that is good and true. Burns, with the wild 
humour of his apostrophe to " poor old Nickie Ben," 

" O wad ye tak a thoug-ht, and mend 1 " 

has the advantage of the vindictive theologian. 
Everything is superficial, and perishes, but love and 
truth only. 

The secret of heaven is kept from age to age. No 
imprudent, no sociable angel ever dropt an early 
syllable to answer the longings of saints, the fears of 
mortals. We should have listened on our knees to any 
favourite, who, by stricter obedience, had brought his 
thoughts into parallelism with the celestial currents, and 
could hint to human ears the scenery and circumstance 
of the newly parted soul. But it is certain that it must 
tally with what is best in nature. It must not be 
inferior in tone to the already known works of the 
artist who sculptures the globes of the firmament, and 
writes the moral law. It must be fresher than rainbows, 
.stabler than mountains, agreeing with flowers, with 
tides, and the rising and setting of autumnal stars. 
Melodious poets shall be hoarse as street ballads, when 
once the penetrating keynote of nature and spirit is 
sounded, — the earth-beat, sea-beat, heart-beat, which 
makes the tune to which the sun rolls, and the globule 
of blood, and the sap of trees. 

These angels that Swedenborg paints give us no very 
high idea of their discipline and culture : they are all 
country parsons : their heaven is a fete ckampitre, an 
evangelical picnic, or French distribution of prizes to 
virtuous peasants. Strange, scholastic, didactic, 
passionless, bloodless man, who denotes classes of souls 
as a botanist disposes of a carex, and visits doleful hells 
as a stratum of chalk or hornblende ! He has no 
sympathy. He goes up and down the world of men, a 
modern Rhadamanthus in gold-headed cane and peruke, 
and with nonchalance, and the air of a referee, distri- 
butes souls. 

It is remarkable that this man, who, by his perception 
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of symbols, saw the poetic construction of things, and 
the primary relation of mind to matter, remained 
entirely devoid of the whole apparatus of poetic ex- 
pression which that perception creates. He knew the 
grammar and rudiments of the Mother-Tongue — how 
could he not read off one strain into music ? ... Be it 
as it may, his books have no melody, no emotion, no 
humour, no relief to the dead prosaic level. In his pro- 
fuse and accurate imagery is no pleasure, for there is no 
beauty. We wander forlorn in a lack-lustre landscape. 
No bird ever sang in all these gardens of the dead. 
The entire want of poetry in so transcendent a mind 
betokens the disease, and, like a hoarse voice in a 
beautiful person, is a kind of warning. I think, some- 
times, he will not be read longer. His great name will 
turn a sentence. His books have become a monument. 
His laurel is largely mixed with cypress, a charnel- 
breath so mingles with the temple incense, that boys 
and maids will shun the spot. Yet, in this immolation 
of genius and fame at the shrine of conscience, is a 
merit sublime beyond praise. He lived to purpose : he 
gave a verdict. He elected goodness as the clue to which 
the soul must cling in all this labyrinth of nature. . . . 
Nothing can keep you — not fate, nor health, nor admir- 
able intellect ; none can keep you, but rectitude only, 
rectitude for ever and ever! — and, with a tenacity that 
never swerved in ail his studies, inventions, dreams, he 
adheres to this brave choice. 
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Every fact is related on one side to sensation, and, 
on the other, to morals. The game of thought is, on 
the appearance of one of these two sides, to find the 
other : given the upper, to find the under side. Nothing. 
so thin, but has these two faces ; and when the observer 
has seen the obverse, he turns it over to see the reverse. 
Life is a pitching of this penny — heads or tails. . . . This 
head and this tail are called, in the language of philo- 
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sophy, Infinite and Finite ; Relative and Absolute ; 
Apparent and Real ; and many fine names beside. 

Each man is born with a predisposition to one or the 
other of these sides of nature ; and it will easily happen 
that men will be found devoted to one or the other. One 
class has the perception of diiference, and is conversant 
with facts and surfaces ; cities and persons ; and the 
bringing certain things to pass ; — the men of talent and 
action. Another class have the perception of identity, 
and are men of faith and philosophy, men of genius. 

The genius is a genius by the first look he casts on 
any object. Is his eye creative ? Does he not rest in 
angles and colours, but beholds the design — he will 
presently undervalue the actual object. In powerful 
moments, his thought has dissolved the works of art 
and nature into their causes, so that the works appear 
heavy and faulty. He has a conception of beauty which 
the sculptor cannot embody. Picture, statue, terriple, 
railroad, steam-engine, existed first in an artist's mind, 
without flaw, mistake, or friction, which impair the 
executed models. So did the church, the state, college, 
court, social circle, and all the institutions. It is not 
strange that these men, remembering what they have 
seen and hoped of ideas, should affirm disdainfully the 
superiority of ideas. 

On the other part, the men of toil and trade and 
luxury — the animal world, including the animal in the 
philosopher and poet also — and the practical world, in- 
cluding the painful drudgeries which are never excused 
to philosopher or poet any more than to the rest — 
weigh heavily on the other side. The trade in our 
streets believes in no metaphysical causes, thinks 
nothing of the force which necessitated traders and a 
trading planet to exist : no ; but sticks to cotton, sugar, 
wool, and salt. 

Thus, the men of the senses revenge themselves on 
the professors, and repay scorn for scorn. The first had 
leaped to conclusions not yet ripe, and say more than is 
true ; the others make themselves merry with the 
philosopher, and weigh man by the pound. They 
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believe that mustard bites the tongue, that pepper is 
hot, friction-matches are incendiary, revolvers to be 
avoided, and suspenders hold up pantaloons : that 
there is much sentiment in a chest of tea ; and a man 
will be eloquent, if you give him good wine. 

The abstractionist and the materialist thus mutually 
exasperating each other, and the scoffer expressing the 
worst of materialism, there arises a third party to occupy 
the middle ground between these two, the sceptic, 
namely. He finds both wrong by being in extremes. 
He labours to plant his feet, to be the beam of the 
balance. He will not go beyond his card. He sees the 
one-sidedness of these men of the street ; he will not be 
a Gibeonite ; he stands for the intellectual faculties, a 
cool head, and whatever serves to keep it cool ; no un- 
advised industry, no unrewarded self-devotion, no loss 
of the brains in toil. Am I an ox, or a dray ? — You are 
both in extremes, he says. You that will have all solid, 
and a world of pig-lead, deceive yourselves grossly. 
You believe yourselves rooted and grounded on ada- 
mant ; and yet, if we uncover the last facts of our know- 
ledge, you are spinning like bubbles in a river, you know- 
not whither or whence, and you are bottomed and capped 
and wrapped in delusions. 

I see plainly, he says, that I cannot see. I know 
that human strength is not in extremes, but in avoiding 
extremes. I, at least, will shun the weakness of philo- 
sophizing beyond my depth. What is the use of pre- 
tending to powers we have not? What is the use of 
pretending to assurances we have not, respecting the 
other life ? Why exaggerate the power of virtue ? Why- 
be an angel before your time ? These strings, wound up 
too high, will snap. If there is a wish for immortality, 
and no evidence, why not say just that? If there are 
conflicting evidences, why not state them ? If there is 
not ground for a candid thinker to make up his mind, 
yea or nay — why not suspend the judgment ? I weary 
of these dogmatizers. I tire of these hacks of routine, 
who deny the dogmas. I neither affirm nor deny. I 
stand here to try the case. 
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Who shall forbid a wise scepticism, seeing that there 
is no practical question on which anything more than 
an approximate solution can be had ? 

This, then, is the right ground of the sceptic — this of 
consideration, of self-containing ; not at all of unbelief ; 
not at all of universal denying, nor of universal doubting 
— doubting even that he doubts ; least of all, of scoffing 
and profligate jeering at all that is stable and good. 
These are no more his moods than are those of religion 
and philosophy. He is the considerer, the prudent, 
taking in sail, counting stock, husbanding his means, 
believing that a man has too many enemies than that he 
can afford to be his own ; that we cannot give ourselves 
too many advantages, in this unequal conflict, with 
powers so vast and unweariable ranged on one side, 
and this little^ conceited, vulnerable popinjay that a man 
is, bobbing up and down into every danger, on the other. 
It is a position taken up for better defence, as of more 
safety, and one that can be maintained ; and it is one of 
more opportunity and range ; as, when we build a 
house, the rule is, to set it not too high nor too low, 
under the wind, but out of the dirt. 

The wise sceptic wishes to have a near view of the 
best game, and the chief players ; what is best in the 
planet ; art and nature, places and events, but mainly 
men. Everything that is excellent in mankind — a form 
of grace, an arm of iron, lips of persuasion, a brain of 
resources, every one skilful to play and win — he will see 
and judge. 

The terms of admission to this spectacle, are, that he 
have a certain solid and intelligible way of living of his 
own ; some method of answering the inevitable needs of 
human life ; proof that he has played with skill and 
success ; that he has evinced the temper, stoutness, and 
the range of qualities which, among his contemporaries 
and countrymen, entitle him to fellowship and trust. 
Some wise limitation, as the modern phrase is ; some 
condition between the extremes, and having itself a 
positive quality ; some stark and sufficient man, w^ho is 
not salt or sugar, but sufficiently related to the world to 
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do justice to Paris or London, and, at the same time, a 
vigorous and original thinker, whom cities cannot over- 
awe, but who uses them, is the fit person to occupy this 
ground of speculation. These qualities meet in the 
character of Montaigne. 

Over his name, he drew an emblematic pair of scales, 
and wrote Que sfat's je ? under it. As I look at his 
effigy opposite the title-page, I seem to hear him say, 
" You may play old Poz, if you will ; you may rail and 
exaggerate, — I stand here for truth, and will not, for 
all the states, and churches, and revenues, and personal 
reputations of Europe, overstate the dry fact, as I see 
it ; I will rather mumble and prose about what I 
certainly know, — my house and barns ; my father, my 
wife, and my tenants ; my old lean bald pate ; my 
knives and forks ; what meats I eat, and what drinks I 
prefer ; and a hundred straws just as ridiculous, — than 
I will write, with a fine crow-quill, a fine romance. I 
like gray days, and autumn and winter weather. I am 
gray and autumnal myself, and think an undress, and 
old shoes that do not pinch my feet, and old friends who 
do not constrain me, and plain topics where I do not 
need to strain myself and pump my brains, the most 
suitable. Our condition as men is risky and ticklish 
enough. One cannot be sure of himself and his fortune 
an hour, but he may be whisked off into some pitiable 
or ridiculous plight. Why should I vapour and play 
the philosopher, instead of ballasting, the best I can, 
this dancing balloon ? So, at least, I live within com- 
pass, keep myself ready for action, and can shoot the 
gulf, at last, with decency. If there be anything 
farcical in such a life, the blame is not mine : let it lie at 
fate's and nature's door." 

Montaigne talks with shrewdness, knows the world, 
and books, and himself, and uses the positive degree : 
never shrieks or protests, or prays : no weakness, no 
convulsion, no superlative ; does not wish to jump out 
of his skin, or play any antics, or annihilate space or 
time ; but is stout and solid ; tastes every moment of 
the day ; likes pain, because it makes him feel himself, 
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and realize things ; as we pinch ourselves to know that 
we are awake. He keeps the plain ; he rarely mounts 
or sinks ; likes to feel solid ground, and the stones 
underneath. His writing- has no enthusiasms, no aspi- 
ration ; contented, self-respecting, and keeping the 
middle of the road. There is but one exception, — in his 
love for Socrates. In speaking of him, for once his 
cheek flushes, and his style rises to passion. 

We are natural believers. Truth, or the connection 
between cause and effect, alone interests us. We are 
persuaded that a thread runs through all things : all 
worlds are strung on it, as beads : and men, and events, 
and life, come to us, only because of that thread : 
they pass and repass, only that we may know the direc- 
tion and continuity of that line. A book or statement 
which goes to show that there is no line, but random and 
chaos, a calamity out of nothing, a prosperity and no 
account of it, a hero born from a fool, a fool from a hero 
— dispirits us. Seen or unseen, we believe the tie exists. 
Talent makes counterfeit ties ; genius finds the real ones. 
We hearken to the man of science, because we anticipate 
the sequence in natural phenomena which he uncovers. 
We love whatever affirms, connects, preserves ; and 
dislike what scatters or pulls down. One man appears 
whose nature is to all men's eyes conserving and con- 
structive : his presence supposes a well-ordered society, 
agriculture, trade, large institutions, and empire. If 
these did not exist, they would begin to exist through 
his endeavours. Therefore, he cheers and comforts 
men, who feel all this in him very readily. 

But though we are natural conservers and causation- 
ists, and reject a sour, dumpish unbelief, the sceptical 
class, which Montaigne represents, have reason, and 
every man, at some time, belongs to it. Every superior 
mind will pass through this domain of equilibration — 
I should rather say, will know how to avail himself of 
the checks and balances in nature, as a natural weapon 
against the exaggeration and formalism of bigots and 
blockheads. 

The wise sceptic is a bad citizen ; no conservative ; 
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he sees the selfishness of property, and the drowsiness 
of institutions. But neither is he fit to work with any 
democratic party that ever was constituted ; for parties 
wish every one committed, and he penetrates the 
popular patriotism. His politics are those of the 
" Soul's Errand " of Sir Walter Raleigh ; or of Krishna, 
in the Bhagavat, "There is none who is worthy of my 
love or hatred ; " whilst he sentences law, physic, 
divinity, commerce, and custom. He is a reformer : 
yet he is no better member of the philanthropic associ- 
ation. It turns out that he is not the champion of the 
operative, the pauper, the prisoner, the slave. It stands 
in his mind, that our life in this world is not of quite so 
easy interpretation as churches and schoolbooks say. 
He does not wish to take ground against these bene- 
volences, to play the part of devil's attorney, and blazon 
every doubt and sneer that darkens the sun for him. 
But he says. There are doubts. 

Now shall we, because a good nature inclines us to 
virtue's side, say, There are no doubts, — and lie for the 
right ? Is life to be led in a brave or in a cowardly 
manner? and is not the satisfaction of the doubts 
essential to all manliness ? Is the name of virtue to be 
a barrier to that which is virtue ? Can you not believe 
that a man of earnest and burly habit may find small 
good in tea, essays, and catechism, and want a rougher 
instruction, want men, labour, trade, farming, war, 
hunger, plenty, love, hatred, doubt, and terror, to make 
things plain to him ; and has he not a right to insist on 
being convinced in his own way ? When he is con- 
vinced, he will be worth the pains. 

Belief consists in accepting the affirmations of the 
soul ; unbelief, in denying them. Some minds are 
incapable of scepticism. The doubts they profess to 
entertain are rather a civility or accommodation to the 
common discourse of their company. They may well 
give themselves leave to speculate, for they are secure 
of a return. Once admitted to the heaven of thought, 
they see no relapse into night, but infinite invitation on 
the other side. Heaven is within heaven, and sky over 
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sky, and they are encompassed with divinities. Others 
there are, to whom the heaven is brass, and it shuts 
down to the surface of the earth. It is a question of 
temperament, or of more or less immersion in nature. 

Great believers are always reckoned infidels, imprac- 
ticable, fantastic, atheistic, and really men of no 
account. The spiritualist finds himself driven to express 
his faith by a series of scepticisms. . . . But he denies 
out of more faith, and not less. He denies out of 
honesty. He had rather stand charged with the 
imbecility of scepticism, than with untruth. I believe, 
he says, in the moral design of the universe ; it exists 
hospitably for the weal of souls ; but your dogmas seem 
to me caricatures : why should I make-believe them ? 
Will any say, this is cold and infidel ? The wise and 
magnanimous will not say so. They will exult in his 
far-sighted good-will, that can abandon to the adversary 
all the ground of tradition and common belief, without 
losing a jot of strength. 

The final solution in which scepticism is lost is in the 
moral sentiment, which never forfeits its supremacy. 
All moods may be safely tried, and their weight allowed 
to all objections : the moral sentiment as easily out- 
weighs them all, as any one. This is the drop which 
balances the sea. I play with the miscellany of facts, 
and take those superficial views which we call sceptic- 
ism ; but I know that they will presently appear to me 
in that order which makes scepticism impossible. A 
man of thought must feel the thought that is parent of 
the universe : that the masses of nature do undulate 
and flow. 

The lesson of life is practically to generalize ; to 
believe what the years and the centuries say against the 
hours ; to resist the usurpation of particulars ; to 
penetrate to their catholic sense. Things seem to say 
one thing, and say the reverse. The appearance is 
immoral ; the result is moral. Things seem to tend 
downward, to justify despondency, to promote rogues, 
to defeat the just ; and, by knaves, as by martyrs, the 
just cause is carried forward. Although knaves win in 
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every political struggfle, although society seems to be 
delivered over from the hands of one set of criminals, 
into the hands of another set of criminals, as fast as the 
government is changed, and the march of civilization is 
a train of felonies, yet, general ends are somehow 
answered. 

Let a man learn to look for the permanent in the 
mutable and fleeting ; let him learn to bear the dis- 
appearance of things he was wont to reverence, without 
losing his reverence ; let him learn that he is here, not 
to work, but to be worked upon ; and that, though 
abyss open under abyss, and opinion displace opinion, 
all are at last contained in the Eternal Cause. — 

" If my bark sink, 'tis to another sea." 
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Great men are more distinguished by range and 
extent, than by originality. . . . The greatest genius is 
the most indebted man . A poet is no rattlebrain, saying 
what comes uppermost, and, because he says every- 
thing, saying, at last, something good ; but a heart in 
unison with his time and country. There is nothing 
whimsical and fantastic in his production, but sweet 
and sad earnest, freighted with the weightiest convic- 
tions, and pointed with the most determined aim which 
any man or class knows of in^is times. 

Great genial power, one would almost say, consists 
in not being original at all ; in being altogether 
receptive ; in letting the world do all, and suffering the 
spirit of the hour to pass unobstructed through the 
mind. 

Shakespeare, in common with his comrades, esteemed 
the mass of old plays, waste stock, in which any experi- 
ment could be freely tried. Had the prestige which 
hedges about a modern tragedy existed, nothing could 
have been done. The rude warm blood of the living 
England circulated in the play, as in street-ballads, 
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and gave body which he wanted to his airy and majestic 
fancy. The poet needs a ground in popular tradition 
on which he may work, and which, again, may restrain 
his art within the due temperance. It holds him to the 
people, supplies a foundation for his edifice ; and, in 
furnishing so much work done to his hand, leaves him 
at leisure, and in full strength for the audacities of his 
imagination. In short, the poet owes to his legend what 
sculpture owed to the temple. Sculpture in Egypt, and 
in Greece, grew up in subordination to architecture. It 
was the ornament of the temple wall : at first, a rude 
relief carved on pediments, then the relief became bolder, 
and a head or arm was projected from the wall, the 
groups being still arranged with reference to the build- 
ing, which serves also as a frame to hold the figures ; 
and when, at last, the greatest freedom of style and 
treatment was reached, the prevailing genius of 
architecture still enforced a certain calmness and con- 
tinence in the statue. As soon as the statue was begun 
for itself, and with no reference to the temple or palace, 
the art began to decline : freak, extravagance, and 
exhibition, took the place of the old temperance. This 
balance-wheel, which the sculptor found in architecture, 
the perilous irritability of poetic talent found in the 
accumulated dramatic materials to which the people 
were already wonted, and which had a certain excellence 
which no single genius, however extraordinary, could 
hope to create. 

It is easy to see that what is best written or done by 
genius, in the world, was no man's work, but came by 
wide social labour, when a thousand wrought like one, 
sharing the same impulse. Our English Bible is a won- 
derful specimen of the strength and music of the English 
language. But it was not made by one man, or at one 
time ; but centuries and churches brought it to per- 
fection. There never was a time when there was not 
some translation existing. The Liturgy, admired for its 
energ^y and pathos, is an anthology of the piety of ages 
and nations, a translation of the prayers and forms of 
the Catholic Church — these collected, too, in long 
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periods, from the prayers and meditations of every saint 
and sacred writer all over the world. Grotius makes 
the like remark in respect to the Lord's Prayer, that the 
single clauses of which it is composed were already in 
use, in the time of Christ, in the rabbinical forms. He 
picked out the grains of gold. The nervous language of 
the Common Law, the impressive forms of our courts, 
and the precision and substantial truth of the legal dis- 
tinctions, are the contribution of all the sharp-sighted, 
strong-minded men who have lived in the countries 
where these laws govern. The translation of Plutarch 
gets its excellence by being translation on translation. 
There never was a time when there was none. All the 
truly idiomatic and national phrases are kept, and all 
others successively picked out, and thrown away. Some- 
thing like the same process had gone on, long before, 
with the originals of these books. The world takes 
liberties with world-books. Vedas, .(Esop's Fables, 
Pilpay, Arabian Nights, Cid, Iliad, Robin Hood, 
Scottish Minstrelsy, are not the work of single men. 
In the composition of such works, the time thinks, the 
market thinks, the mason, the carpenter, the merchant, 
the farmer, the fop, all think for us. 

Our poet's mask was impenetrable. You cannot see 
the mountain near. It took a century to make it 
suspected ; and not until two centuries had passed, 
after his death, did any criticism which we think 
adequate begin to appear. It was not possible to write 
the history of Shakespeare till now ; for he is the father 
of German literature : it was on the introduction of 
Shakespeare into German, by Lessing, and the trans- 
lation of his works by Wieland and Schlegel, that the 
rapid burst of German literature was most intimately 
connected. It was not until the nineteenth century, 
whose speculative genius is a sort of living Hamlet, that 
the tragedy of Hamlet could find such wondering readers. 
Now, literature, philosophy, and thought are Shake- 
spearized. His mind is the horizon beyond which, at 
present, we do not see. Our ears are educated to music 
by his rhythm. 
L 
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He wrote the airs for all our modern music : he wrote 
the text of modern life ; the text of manners : he drew 
the man of England and Europe ; the father of the man 
in America : he drew the man, and described the day, 
and what is done in it : he read the hearts of men and 
women, their probity, and their second thought, and 
wiles ; the wiles of innocence, and the transitions by 
which virtues and vices slide into their contraries : he 
could divide the mother's part from the father's part in 
the face of the child, or draw the fine demarcations of 
freedom and of fate ; he knew the laws of repression 
which make the police of nature : and all the sweets and 
all the terrors of human lot lay in his mind as truly but 
as softly as the landscape lies on the eye. And the 
importance of this wisdom of life sinks the form, as of 
Drama or Epic, out of notice. 'Tis like making a 
question concerning the paper on which a king's 
message is written. 

Shakespeare has no peculiarity, no importunate topic ; 
but all is duly given ; no veins, no curiosities : no cow- 
painter, no bird-fancier, no mannerist is he : he has no 
discoverable egotism : the great he tells greatly ; the 
small, subordinately. He is wise without emphasis or 
assertion ; he is strong, as nature is strong, who lifts 
the land into mountain slopes without effort, and by the 
same rule as she floats a bubble in the air, and likes as 
, well to do the one as the other. This makes that 
equality of power in farce, tragedy, narrative, and 
love-songs ; a merit so incessant, that each reader is 
incredulous of the perception of other readers. 

How stands the account of man with this bard and 
benefactor, when in solitude, shutting our ears to the 
reverberations of his fame, we seek to strike the balance ? 
Solitude has austere lessons ; it can teach us to spare 
both heroes and poets ; and it weighs Shakespeare 
also, and finds him to share the halfness and imperfec- 
tion of humanity. 

Shakespeare, Homer, Dante, Chaucer, saw the splen- 
dour of meaning that plays over the visible world ; knew 
that a tree had another use than for apples, and corn 
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another than for meal, and the ball of the earth, than 
for tillage and roads : that these things bore a second 
and finer harvest to the mind, being emblems of its 
thoughts, and conveying in all their natural history a 
certain mute commentary on human life. Shakespeare 
employed them as colours to compose his picture. He 
rested in their beauty ; and never took the step which 
seemed inevitable to such genius, namely, to explore the 
virtue which resides in these symbols, and imparts this 
power — what is that which they themselves say ? He 
converted the elements, which waited on his command, 
into entertainments. He was master of the revels to 
mankind. 

Other admirable men have led lives in some sort of 
keeping with their thought ; but this man, in wide 
contrast. Had he been less, had he reached only the 
common measure of great authors, of Bacon, Milton, 
Tasso, Cervantes, we might leave the fact in the 
twilight of human fate : but, that this man of men, he 
who gave to the science of mind a new and larger 
subject than had ever existed, and planted the standard 
of humanity some furlongs forward into Chaos — that he 
should not be wise for himself — it must even go into 
the world's history, that the best poet led an obscure and 
profane life, using his genius for the public amusement. 

The world still wants its poet-priest, a reconciler, 
who shall not trifle with Shakespeare the player, nor 
shall grope in graves with Swedenborg the mourner ; 
but who shall see, speak, and act, with equal inspira- 
tion. For knowledge will brighten the sunshine ; right 
is more beautiful than private affection ; and love is 
compatible with universal wisdom. 



NAPOLEON ; OR, THE MAN OF THE WORLD 

The instinct of active, brave, able men, throughout 
the middle class everywhere, has pointed out Napoleon 
as the incarnate Democrat. He had their virtues and 
their vices ; above all, he had their spirit or aim. 
L 2 
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Napoleon is thoroughly modern, and, at the highest 
point of his fortunes, has the very spirit of the news- 
papers. He is no saint, — to use his own word, "no 
capuchin," and he is no hero, in the high sense. The 
man in the street finds in him the quahties and powers 
of other men in the street. 

Bonaparte wrought, in common with that great class 
he represented, for power and wealth, — but Bonaparte, 
specially, without any scruple as to the means. All the 
sentiments which embarrass men's pursuit of these 
objects, he set aside. The sentiments were for women 
and children. 

Napoleon renounced, once for all, sentiments and 
affections, and would help himself with his hands and 
his head. With him is no miracle, and no magic. He 
is a worker in brass, in iron, in wood, in earth, in roads, 
in buildings, in money, and in troops, and a very con- 
sistent and wise master-workman. He is never weak 
and literary, but acts with the solidity and the precision 
of natural agents. He has not lost his native sense and 
sympathy with things. Men give way before such a man, 
as before natural events. 

Napoleon understood his business. Here was a man 
who, in each moment and emergency, knew what to do 
next. 

Napoleon had been the first man of the world, if his 
ends had been purely public. As he is, he inspires 
confidence and vigour by the extraordinary unity of his 
action. He is firm, sure, self-denying, self-postponing, 
sacrificing everything to his aim, — money, troops, 
generals, and his own safety also, to his aim ; not 
misled, like common adventurers, by the splendour of 
his own means. 

We cannot, in the universal imbecility, indecision, and 
indolence of men, sufficiently congratulate ourselves on 
this strong and ready actor, who took occasion by the 
beard, and showed us how much may be accomplished 
by the mere force of such virtues as all men possess in 
less degrees ; namely, by punctuality, by personal 
attention, by courage, and thoroughness. " The Austri- 
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ans,"hesaid, "do not know the value of time." I should 
cite him, in his earlier years, as a model of prudence. 
His power does not consist in any wild or extravagant 
force ; in any enthusiasm, like Mahomet's ; or singular 
power of persuasion ; but in the exercise of common 
sense on each emergency, instead of abiding by rules and 
customs. The lesson he teaches is that which vigour 
always teaches — that there is always room for it. To 
what heaps of cowardly doubts is not that man's life an 
answer. 

I call Napoleon the agent or attorney of the middle 
class of modern society ; of the throng who fill the 
markets, shops, counting-houses, manufactories, ships, 
of the modern world, aiming to be rich. He was the 
agitator, the destroyer of prescription, the internal 
improver, the liberal, the radical, the inventor of means, 
the opener of doors and markets, the subverter of mon- 
opoly and abuse. Of course, the rich and aristocratic 
did not like him. England, the centre of capital, and 
Rome and Austria, centres of tradition and genealogy, 
opposed him. The consternation of the dull and con- 
servative classes, the terror of the foolish old men and 
old women of the Roman conclave — who in their despair 
took hold of anything, and would cling to red-hot iron 
— the vain attempts of statists to amuse and deceive him, 
of the emperor of Austria to bribe him ; and the instinct 
of the young, ardent, and active men, everywhere, which 
pointed him out as the giant of the middle class, make 
his history bright and commanding. He had the 
virtues of the masses of his constituents : he had also 
their vices. 

Bonaparte was singularly destitute of generous sen- 
timents. The highest-placed individual in the most 
cultivated age and population of the world — he has not 
the merit of common truth and honesty. He is unjust 
to his generals ; egotistic, and monopolizing. 

He was thoroughly unscrupulous. He would steal, 
slander, assassinate, drown, and poison, as his interest 
dictated. He had no generosity; but mere vulgar 
hatred : he was intensely selfish : he was perfidious : 
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he cheated at cards : he was a prodigious gossip, and 
opened letters ; and delighted in his infamous police ; 
and rubbed his hands with joy when he had intercepted 
some morsel of intelligence concerning the men and 
women about him, boasting that "he knew everything " ; 
and interfered with the cutting the dresses of the 
women ; and listened after the hurrahs and the com- 
pliments of the street, incognito. His manners were 
coarse. He treated women with low familiarity. He 
had the habit of pulling their ears, and pinching their 
cheeks, when he was in good humour, and of pulling the 
ears and whiskers of men, and of striking and horse-play 
with them, to his last days. It does not appear that he 
listened at keyholes, or, at least, that he was caught at 
it. In short, when you have penetrated through all the 
circles of power and splendour, you were not dealing 
with a gentleman, at last ; but with an impostor and a 
rogue : and he fully deserves the fpithetoi Jupiter Scapin, 
or a sort of Scamp Jupiter. 

Here was an experiment, under the most favourable 
conditions, of the powers of intellect without conscience. 
Never was such a leader so endowed, and so weaponed ; 
never leader found such aids and followers. And what 
was the result of this vast talent and power, of these 
immense armies, burned cities, squandered treasures, 
immolated millions of men, of this demoralized Europe ? 
It came to no result. All passed away, like the smoke 
of his artillery, and left no trace. He left France smaller, 
poorer, feebler, than he found it ; and the whole contest 
for freedom was to be begun again. The attempt was, 
in principle, suicidal. 



GOETHE ; OR, THE WRITER 

I FIND a provision, in the constitution of the world, 
for the writer or secretary, who is to report the doings 
of the miraculous spirit of life that everywhere throbs 
and works. His office is a reception of the facts into 
the mind, and then a selection of the eminent and 
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characteristic experiences. Nature will be reported. 
All things are engaged in writing their history. 

Men are born to write. The gardener saves every 
slip, and seed, and peach-stone ; his vocation is to be a 
planter of plants. Not less does the writer attend his 
affair. Whatever he beholds or experiences, comes to 
him as a model, and sits for its picture. He counts it 
all nonsense that they say, that some things are un- 
describable. He believes that all that can be thought 
can be written, first or last ; and he would report the 
Holy Ghost, or attempt it. Nothing so broad, so 
subtle, or so dear, but comes therefore commended to 
his pen, — and he will write. In his eyes, a man is the 
faculty of reporting, and the universe is the possibility 
of being reported. 

This striving after imitative expression, which one 
meets everywhere, is significant of the aim of nature, 
but is mere stenography. There are higher degrees, and 
nature has more splendid endowments for those whom 
she elects to a superior office ; for the class of scholars 
or writers, who see connection where the multitude see 
fragments, and who are impelled to exhibit the facts 
in order, and so to supply the axis on which the frame 
of things turns. Nature has dearly at heart the forma- 
tion of the speculative man, or scholar. It is an end 
never lost sight of, and is prepared in the original casting 
of things. He is no permissive or accidental appearance, 
but an organic agent, one of the estates of the realm, 
provided and prepared, from of old and from everlasting, 
in the knitting and contexture of things. 

Society has, at all times, the same want, namely, of 
one sane man with adequate powers of expression to 
hold up each object of monomania in its right relations. 
The ambitious and mercenary bring their last new 
mumbo-jumbo, whether tariff, Texas, railroad, Roman- 
ism, mesmerism, or California ; and, by detaching the 
object from its relations, easily succeed in making it 
seen in a glare ; and a multitude go mad about it, and 
they are not to be reproved or cured by the opposite 
multitude, who &re kept from this particular insanity 
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by an equal frenzy on another crotchet. But let one 
man have the comprehensive eye that can replace this 
isolated prodigy in its right neighbourhood and bearings 
— the illusion vanishes, and the returning reason of the 
community thanks the reason of the monitor. 

Mankind have such a deep stake in inward illumina- 
tion, that there is much to be said by the hermit or 
monk in defence of his life of thought and prayer. A 
certain partiality, a headiness, and loss of balance, is 
the tax which all action must pay. Act, if you like — but 
you do it at your peril. Men's actions are too strong 
for them. ^Show me a man who has acted, and who 
has not been the victim and slave of his actionTj What 
they have done commits and enforces them^fo do the 
same again. The first act, which was to be an experi- 
ment, becomes a sacrament. The fiery reformer 
embodies his aspiration in some rite or covenant, and 
he and his friends cleave to the form, and lose the 
aspiration. The Quaker has established Quakerism, 
the Shaker has established his monastery and his 
dance ; and, although each prates of spirit, there is no 
spirit, but repetition, which is anti-spiritual. 

Society has really no graver interest than the well- 
being of the literary class. And it is not to be denied 
that men are cordial in their recognition and welcome 
of intellectual accomplishments. Still the writer does 
not stand with us on any commanding ground. I think 
this to be his own fault. A pound passes for a pound. 
There have been times when he was a sacred person : 
he wrote Bibles ; the first hymns ; the codes ; the 
epics ; tragic songs ; Sibylline verses ; Chaldean oracles ; 
Laconian sentences, inscribed on temple walls. Every 
word was true, and woke the nations to new life. He 
wrote without levity, and without choice. Every word 
was carved before his eyes, into the earth and the sky ; 
and the sun and stars were only letters of the same 
purport, and of no more necessity. But how can he be 
honoured, when he does not honour himself: when he 
loses himself in the crowd ; when he is no longer the 
lawgiver, but the sycophant, ducking to the giddy 
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opinion of a reckless public ; when he must sustain with 
shameless advocacy some bad government, or must 
bark, all the year round, in opposition ; or write con- 
ventional criticism, or profligate novels ; or, at any rate, 
write without thought, and without recurrence, by day 
and by night, to the sources of inspiration. 

He was the soul of his century. If that was learned, 
and had become, by population, compact organization, 
and drill of parts, one great Exploring Expedition, 
accumulating a glut of facts and fruits too fast, for any 
hitherto existing savans to classify, this man's mind had 
ample chambers for the distribution of all. He had a 
power to unite the detached atoms again by their own 
law. He has clothed our modern existence with poetry. . . . 
He had an extreme impatience of conjecture and of 
rhetoric. " I have guesses enough of my own ; if a 
man write a book, let him set down only what he knows." 
He writes in the plainest and lowest tone, ornitt2ng_a 
great de_al._mare_ than, Jie, .wxites, and putting ever a 
thing for a word. He has explained the distinction 
between the antique and the modern spirit and art. He 
has defined art, its scope and laws. He has said the 
best things about nature that ever were said. He treats 
natu; e as the old philosophers, as the seven wise masters 
did — and, with whatever loss of French tabulation and 
dissection, poetry and humanity remain to us ; and they 
have some doctoral skill. Eyes are better, on the 
whole, than telescopes or microscopes. He has con- 
tributed a key to many parts of nature, through the 
rare turn for unity and simplicity in his mind. 

It is really of very little consequence what topic he 
writes upon. He sees at every pore, and has a certain 
^ravitation towards truth. He will realize what you 
say. He hates to be trifled with, and to be made to say 
over again some old wife's fable, that has had possession 
of men's faith these thousand years. He may as well 
see if it is true as another. He sifts it. 

Take the most remarkable example that could occur 
of this tendency to verify every term in popular use. 
The Devil had played an important part in mythology 
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in all times. Goethe would have no word that does not 
cover a thing. The same measure will still serve : " I 
have never heard of any crime which I might not have 
committed." So he flies at the throat of this imp. He 
shall be real ; he shall be modern ; he shall be European ; 
he shall dress like a gentleman, and accept the manners, 
and walk in the streets, and be well initiated in the life 
of Vienna, and of Heidelberg, in 1820 — or he shall not 
exist. Accordingly, he stripped him of mythologic 
gear, of horns, cloven foot, harpoon tail, brimstone, and 
blue-fire, and, instead of looking in books and pictures, 
looked for him in his own mind, in every shade of 
coldness, selfishness, and unbelief that, in crowds, or in 
solitude, darkens over the human thought — and found 
that the portrait gained reality and terror by everything 
he added, and by everything he took away. He found 
that the essence of this hobgoblin, which had hovered 
in shadow about the habitations of men, ever since 
there were men, was pure intellect, applied — as always 
there is a tendency — to the service of the senses : and 
he flung into literature, in his Mephistopheles, the first 
organic figure that has been added for some ages, and 
which will remain as long as the Prometheus. 

What distinguishes Goethe for French and Eu^'lish 
readers, is a property which he shares with his nation — 
a habitual reference to interior truth. In England and 
in America, there is a respect for talent ; and, if it is 
exerted in support of any ascertained or intelligible in- 
terest or party, or in regular opposition to any, the 
public is satisfied. In France, there is even a greater 
delight in intellectual brilliancy, for its own sake. And 
in all these countries, men of talent write from talent. 
It is enough if the understanding is occupied, the taste 
propitiated — so many columns, so many hours, filled in 
a lively and creditable way. The German intellect wants 
the French sprightliness, the fine practical understand- 
ing of the English, and the American adventure ; but it 
has a certain probity, which never rests in a superficial 
performance, but asks steadily. To what end? A Ger- 
man public asks for a controlling sincerity. Here is 
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activity of thought ; but what is it for ? What does 
the man mean? Whence, whence all these thoughts? 

Goethe, the head and body of the German nation, does 
not speak from talent, but the truth shines through : he 
is very wise, though his talent often veils his wisdom. 
However excellent his sentence is, he has somewhat 
better in view. It awakens my curiosity. He has the 
formidable independence which converse with truth 
gives : hear you, or forbear, his fact abides ; and your 
interest in the writer is not confined to his story, and he 
dismissed from memory, when he has performed his 
task creditably, as a baker when he has left his loaf ; 
but his work is the least part of him. The old Eternal 
Genius who built the world has confided himself more 
to this man than to any other. I dare not say that 
Goethe ascended to the highest grounds from which 
genius has spoken. He has not worshipped the highest 
unity ; he is incapable of a self-surrender to the moral 
sentiment. There are nobler strains in poetry than any 
he has sounded. There are writers poorer in talent, 
whose tone is purer, and more touches the heart. 
Goethe can never be dear to men. His is not even 
the devotion to pure truth ; but to truth for the sake of 
culture. He has no aims less large than the conquest 
of universal nature, of universal truth, to be his portion : 
a man not to be bribed, nor deceived, nor overawed ; 
of a stoical self-command and self-denial, and having 
one test for all men — What cati you teach me ? All pos- 
sessions are valued by him for that only ; rank, privileges, 
health, time, being itself. 

He is the type of culture, the amateur of all arts, and 
sciences and events ; artistic, but not artist ; spiritual, 
but not spiritualist. There is nothing he had not right 
to know : there is no weapon in the armoury of universal 
genius he did not take into his hand, but with peremp- 
tory heed that he should not be for a moment prejudiced 
by his instruments. He lays a ray of light under every 
fact, and between himself and his dearest property. 
From him nothing was hid, nothing withholden. The 
lurking dasmons sat to him, and the saint who saw 
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the dasmons j and the metaphysical elements took 
form. 

His autobiography, under the title of " Poetry and 
Truth out of my Life," is the expression of the idea — 
now familiar to the world through the German mind, 
but a novelty to England Old and New, when that book 
appeared — that a man exists for culture ; not for what 
he can accomplish, but for what can be accomplished in 
him. The reaction of things on the man is the only 
noteworthy result. 

This lawgiver of art is not an artist. Was it that he 
knew too much, that his sight was microscopic, and in- 
terfered with the just perspective, the seeing of the 
whole ? He is fragmentary ; a writer of occasional 
poems, and of an encyclopeedia of sentences. When he 
sits down to write a drama or a tale, he collects and 
sorts his observations from a hundred sides, and com- 
bines them into the body as fitly as he can. A great 
deal refuses to incorporate ; this he adds loosely, as 
letters of the parties, leaves from their journals, or the 
like. A great deal still is left that will not find any 
place. This the bookbinder alone can give any cohesion 
to : and hence, notwithstanding the looseness of many of 
his works, we have volumes of detached paragraphs, 
aphorisms, xenien, &c. 

I suppose the worldly tone of his tales grew out of the 
calculations of self-culture. It was the infirmity of an 
admirable scholar, who loved the world out of gratitude ; 
who knew where libraries, galleries, architecture, labora- 
tories, savans, and leisure, were to be had, and who did 
not quite trust the compensations of poverty and naked- 
ness. 

All the geniuses are usually so ill-assorted and sickly, 
that one is ever wishing them somewhere else. We 
seldom see anybody who is not uneasy or afraid to live. 
There is a slight blush of shame on the cheek of good 
men and aspiring men, and a spice of caricature. But 
this man was entirely at home and happy in his century 
and the world. None was so fit to live, or more heartily 
enjoyed the game. In this aim of culture, which is the 
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genius of his works, is their power. The idea of abso- 
lute, eternal truth, without reference to my own en- 
largement by it, is higher. The surrenderto the torrent 
of poetic inspiration is higher ; but, compared with any 
motives on which books are written in England and 
America, this is very truth, and has the power to inspire 
which belongs to the truth. Thus has he brought back 
to a book some of its ancient might and dignity. 

Goethe, coming into an over-civilized time and country, 
when original talent was oppressed under the load of 
books and mechanical auxiliaries, and the distracting 
variety of claims, taught men how to dispose of this 
mountainous miscellany, and make it subservient. I 
join Napoleon with him, as being both representatives 
of the impatience and reaction of nature against the 
morgue of conventions — two stern realists, who, with 
their scholars, had severally set the axe at the root of 
the tree of cant and seeming, for this time, and for all 
time. This cheerful labourer, with no external popu- 
larity or provocation, drawing his motive and his plan 
from his own breast, tasked himself with stints for a 
giant, and, without relaxation or rest, except by alter- 
nating his pursuits, worked on for eighty years with the 
steadiness of his first zeal. 

Goethe teaches courage, and the equivalence of all 
times ; that the disadvantages of any epoch exist only 
to the faint-hearted. Genius hovers with his sunshine 
and music close by the darkest and deafest eras. No 
mortgage, no attainder, will hold on men or hours. The 
world is young : the former great men call to us affec- 
tionately. We too must write Bibles, to unite again 
the heavens and the earthly world. The secret of genius 
is to suffer no fiction to exist for us ; to realize all that 
we know ; in the high refinement of modern life, in arts, 
in sciences, in books, in men, to exact good faith, 
reality, and a purpose ; and first, last, midst, and with- 
out end, to honour every truth by use. 



ENGLISH TRAITS 

(1856) 

[" English Traits " illustrates well Emerson's scrupulous 
method. The fruit of observations during his first two European 
visits, he must brew over it for ten years before it is given to the 
world. So it lives, a masterpiece of race psychology, full of 
description the truest, criticism the most acute, and appreciation 
therefore the most acceptable.] 

FIRST VISIT TO ENGLAND (rSss) 

On the 15th May I dined vs^ith Mr. Landor. I found 
him noble and courteous, living in a cloud of pictures 
at his Villa Gherardesca [Fiesole], a fine house command- 
ing a beautiful landscape. . . . Certainly on this Mayday 
his courtesy veiled that haughty mind, and he was the 
most patient and gentle of hosts. He praised the 
beautiful cyclamen which grows all about Florence ; he 
admired Washington ; talked of Wordsworth, Byron, 
Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher. ... In art, he loves 
the Greeks, and in sculpture, them only. He prefers 
the Venus to everything else, and, after that, the head 
of Alexander, in the gallery here. He prefers John of 
Bologna to Michael Angelo ; in painting, Raffaelle ; and 
shares the growing taste for Perugino and the early 
masters. The Greek histories he thought the only good ; 
and after them, Voltaire's. I could not make him praise 
Mackintosh, nor my more recent friends ; Montaigne 
very cordially — and Charron also, which seemed undis- 
criminating. He thought Degerando indebted to " Lucas 
on Happiness" and "Lucas on Holiness"! He 
pestered me with Southey ; but who is Southey ? 

Mr. Landor carries to its height the love of freak 
158 
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which the English delight to indulge, as if to signalize 
their commanding freedom. He has a wonderful brain, 
despotic, violent, and inexhaustible, meant for a soldier, 
by what chance converted to letters, in which there is 
not a style nor a tint not known to him, yet with an 
English appetite for action and heroes. The thing done 
avails, and not what is said about it. An original 
sentence, a step forward, is worth more than all the 
censures. Landor is strangely undervalued in England ; 
usually ignored ; and sometimes savagely attacked in 
the Reviews. The criticism may be right, or wrong, 
and is quickly forgotten ; but year after year the scholar 
must still go back to Landor for a multitude of elegant 
sentences — for wisdom, wit, and indignation that are 
unforgettable. 

From London, on the 5th August, I went to Highgate, 
and wrote a note to Mr. Coleridge, requesting leave to 
pay my respects to him. It was near noon. Mr. 
Coleridge sent a verbal message that he was in bed, but 
if I would call after one o'clock, he would see me. I 
returned at one, and he appeared, a short, thick old 
man, with bright blue eyes and fine clear complexion, 
leaning on his cane. He took snuff freely, which 
presently soiled his cravat and neat black suit. ... He 
spoke of Dr. Channing. It was an unspeakable mis- 
fortune that he should have turned out a Unitarian after 
all. On this, he burst into a declamation on the folly 
and ignorance of Unitarianism. . . . When he stopped to 
take breath, I interposed, that, " whilst I highly 
valued all his explanations, I was bound to tell him that 
I was born and bred a Unitarian." "Yes," he said, 
" I supposed so ; " and continued as before. . . . He was 
very sorry that Dr. Channing — a man to whom he looked 
up — no, to say that he looked up to him would be to 
speak falsely ; but a man whom he looked at with so 
much interest — should embrace such views. When he 
saw Dr. Channing, he had hinted to him that he was 
afraid he loved Christianity for what was lovely and 
excellent — he loved the good in it, and not the true ; 
and I tell you, sir, that I have known ten persons who 
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loved the good, for one person who loved the true ; but 
it is a far greater virtue to love the true for itself alone, 
than to love the good for itself alone. He (Coleridge) 
knew all about Unitarianism perfectly well, because he 
had once been a Unitarian, and knew what quackery it 
was. He had been called ' the rising star of Unitarian- 
ism.' ". . . I wasin his company for aboutan hour, but find 
it impossible to recall the largest part of his discourse, 
which was often like so many printed paragraphs in his 
book — perhaps the same — so readily did he fall into 
certain commonplaces. As I might have foreseen, the 
visit was rather a spectacle than a conversation, of no 
use beyond the satisfaction of my curiosity. He was 
old and pre-occupied, and could not bend to a new 
companion and think with him. 

From Edinburgh I went to the Highlands. On my 
return, I came from Glasgow to Dumfries, and being 
intent on delivering a letter which I had brought from 
Rome, inquired for Craigenputtock. It was a farm in 
Nithsdale, in the parish of Dunscore, sixteen miles dis- 
tant. No public coach passed near it, so I took a private 
carriage from the inn. I found the house amid desolate 
heathery hills, where the lonely scholar nourished his 
mighty heart. Carlyle was a man from his youth, an 
author who did not need to hide from his readers, and 
as absolute a man of the world, unknown and exiled on 
that hill-farm, as if holding on his own terms what is 
best in London. He was tall and gaunt, with a cliff-like 
brow, self-possessed, and holding his extraordinary 
powers of conversation in easy command ; clinging to 
his northern accent with evident relish ; full of lively 
anecdote, and with a streaming humour, which floated 
everything he looked upon. His talk playfully exalting 
the familiar objects, put the companion at once into an 
acquaintance with his Lars and Lemurs, and it was very 
pleasant to learn what was predestined to be a pretty 
mythology. Few were the objects and lonely the man, 
"not a person to speak to within sixteen miles except 
the minister of Dunscore " ; so that books inevitably 
made his topics. 
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We talked of books. Plato he does not read, and he 
disparaged Socrates ; and, when pressed, persisted in 
making Mirabeau a hero. Gibbon he called the splendid 
bridge from the old world to the new. His own reading 
had been multifarious. Tristram Shandy was one of his 
first books after Robinson Crusoe, and Robertson's 
America an early favourite. Rousseau's Confessions 
had discovered to him that he was not a dunce ; and it 
was now ten years since he had learned German, by the 
advice of a man who told him he would find in that 
language what he wanted. He took despairing or 
satirical views of literature at this moment ; recounted 
the incredible sums paid in one year by the great book- 
sellers for puffing. Hence it comes that no newspaper 
is trusted now, no books are bought, and the booksellers 
are on the eve of bankruptcy. 

We went out to walk over long hills, and looked at 
Criffel, then without his cap, and down into Words- 
worth's country. There we sat down, and talked of the 
immortality of the soul. It was not Carlyle's fault that 
we talked on that topic, for he had the natural disinclina- 
tion of every nimble spirit to bruise itself against walls 
and did not like to place himself where no step can be 
taken. But he was honest and true, and cognizant of 
the subtile links that bind ages together, and saw how 
every event afl'ects all the future. " Christ died on the 
tree : that built Dunscore kirk yonder : that brought 
you and me together. Time has only a relative 
existence." 

On the 28th August, I went to Rydal Mount, to pay 
my respects to Mr. Wordsworth. His daughters called 
in their father, a plain, elderly, white-haired man, not 
prepossessing, and disfigured by green goggles. He 
sat down, and talked with great simplicity. He had 
just returned from a journey. 

He had much to say of America, the more that it gave 
occasion for his favourite topic, — that society is being 
enlightened by a superficial tuition, out of all proportion 
to its being restrained by moral culture. Schools do no 
good. Tuition is not education. . . . He has even said, 
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what seemed a paradox, that they needed a civil war in 
America, to teach the necessity of knitting the social 
ties stronger. "There may be," he said, "in America 
some vulgarity in manner, but that's not important. 
That comes of the pioneer state of things. But I fear 
they are too much given to the making of money ; and 
secondly, to politics ; that they make political distinction 
the end, and not the means. And I fear they lack a 
class of men of leisure, — in short of gentlemen, — to give 
a tone of honour to the community." . . . The con- 
versation turned on books. Lucretius he esteems a 
far higher poet than Virgil : not in his system, which 
is nothing, but in his power of illustration. Faith 
is necessary to explain anything, and to reconcile the 
foreknowledge of God with human evil. Of Cousin 
(whose lectures we had all been reading in Boston), he 
knew only the name. 

I inquired if he had read Carlyle's critical articles and 
translations. He said he thought him sometimes insane. 
He proceeded to abuse Goethe's Wilhelm Meister 
heartily. It was full of all manner of fornication. It 
was like the crossing of flies in the air. He had never 
gone farther than the first part ; so disgusted was he 
that he threw the book across the room. I deprecated 
this wrath, and said what I could for the better parts of 
the book ; and he courteously promised to look at it 
again. Carlyle, he said, wrote most obscurely. He 
was clever and deep, but he defied the sympathies of 
everybody. Even Mr. Coleridge wrote more clearly, 
though he had always wished Coleridge would write 
more to be understood. He led me out into his garden, 
and showed me the gravel walk in which thousands of 
his lines were composed. 

Wordsworth honoured himself by his simple adherence 
to truth, and was very willing not to shine; but he 
surprised by the hard limits of his thought. To judge 
from a single conversation, he made the impression of 
a narrow and very English mind ; of one who paid for 
his rare elevation by general tameness and conformity. 
Off his own beat, his opinions were of no value. It is 
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not very rare to find persons loving sympathy and ease, 
who expiate their departure from the common, in one 
direction, by their conformity in every other. 



SECOND VISIT (1847) : LAND 

England is a garden. Under an ash-coloured sky, 
the fields have been combed and rolled till they appear 
to have been finished with a pencil instead of a plough. 
The solidity of the structures that compose the towns 
speaks the industry of ages. Nothing is left as it was 
made. Rivers, hills, valleys, the sea itself, feel the hand 
of a master. The long habitation of a powerful and 
ingenious race has turned every rood of land to its best 
use, has found all the capabilities, the arable soil, the 
quarriable rock, the highways, the byways, the fords, 
the navigable waters ; and the new arts of intercourse 
meet you everywhere ; so that England is a huge 
phalanstery, where all that man wants is provided 
within the precinct. 

The territory has a singular perfection. The climate 
is warmer by many degrees than it is entitled to by 
latitude. Neither hot nor cold, there is no hour in the 
whole year when one cannot work. Here is no winter, 
but such days as we have in Massachusetts in November, 
a temperature which makes no exhausting demand on 
human strength, but allows the attainment of the largest 
stature. Charles the Second said, "it invited men 
abroad more days in the year and more hours in the day 
than any other country." Then England has all the 
materials of a working country except wood. The 
constant rain, — a rain with every tide, in some parts of 
the island, — keeps its multitude of rivers full, and brings 
agricultural production up to the highest point. It has 
plenty of water, of stone, of potter's clay, of coal, of 
salt, and of iron. 

The only drawback on this industrial conveniency is 
the darkness of its sky. The night and day are too 
nearly of a colour. It strains the eyes to read and to 
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write. Add the coal smoke. In the manufacturing 
towns, the fine soot or blacks darken the day, give white 
sheep the colour of black sheep, discolour the human 
saliva, contaminate the air, poison many plants, and 
corrode the monuments and buildings. 

The London fog aggravates the distempers of the sky, 
and sometimes justifies the epigram on the climate by 
an English wit, " in a fine day, looking up a chimney; 
in a foul day, looking down one." A gentleman in 
Liverpool told me that he found he could do without a 
fire in his parlour about one day in the year. It is, 
however, pretended that the enormous consumption of 
coal in the island is also felt in modifying the general 
climate. 

England is anchored at the side of Europe, and right 
in the heart of the modern world. The sea, which, 
according to Virgil's famous line, divided the poor 
Britons utterly from the world, proved to be the ring of 
marriage with all nations. It is not down in the books, 
— it is written only in the geologic strata, — that fortunate 
day when a wave of the German Ocean burst the old 
isthmus which joined Kent and Cornwall to France, and 
gave to this fragment of Europe its impregnable sea 
wall, cutting off an island of eight hundred miles in 
length with an irregular breadth reaching to three 
hundred miles : a territory large enough for independ- 
ence enriched with every seed of national power, so 
near, that it can see the harvests of the continent ; and 
so far, that who would cross the strait must be an 
expert mariner, ready for tempests. As America, 
Europe, and Asia lie, these Britons have precisely the 
best commercial position in the whole planet, and are 
sure of a market for all the goods they can manufacture. 

With its fruits, and wares, and money, must its civil 
influence radiate. It is a singular coincidence to this 
geographic centrality, the spiritual centrality which 
Emanuel Swedenborg ascribes to the people. " For 
the English nation, the best of them are in the centre of 
all Christians, because they have interior intellectual 
light. This appears conspicuously in the spiritual world. 
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This light they derive from the liberty of speaking and 
writing, and thereby of thinlcing." 



RACE 

It has been denied that the English have genius. Be 
it as it may, men of vast intellect have been born on 
their soil, and they have made or applied the principal 
inventions. They have sound bodies, and supreme en- 
durance in war and in labour. . . . They have assimilating 
force, since they are imitated by their foreign subjects ; 
and they are still aggressive and propagandist, enlarging 
the dominion of their arts and liberty. Their laws are 
hospitable, and slavery does not exist under them. 
What oppression exists is incidental and temporary ; 
their success is not sudden or fortunate, but they 
have maintained constancy and self-equality for many 
ages. 

How came such men as King Alfred, and Roger 
Bacon, William of Wykeham, Walter Raleigh, Philip 
Sydney, Isaac Newton, William Shakespeare, George 
Chapman, Francis Bacon, George Herbert, Henry Vane, 
to exist here ? What made these delicate natures ? was 
it the air ? was it the sea ? was it the parentage ? For 
it is certain that these men are samples of their con- 
temporaries. The hearing ear is always found close to 
the speaking tongue ; and no genius can long or often 
utter anythmg which is not invited and gladly enter- 
tained by men around him. 

It is race, is it not, that puts the hundred millions of 
India under the dominion of a remote island in the north 
of Europe ? Race avails much, if that be true, which is 
alleged, that all Celts are Catholics, and all Saxons are 
Protestants ; that Celts love unity of power, and Saxons 
the representative principle. Race is a controlling 
influence in the Jew, who, for two millenniums, under 
every climate, has preserved the same character and 
employments. Race in the negro is of appalling import- 
ance. The French in Canada, cut off' from all intercourse 
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with the parent people, have held their national traits. . . . 
But whilst race works immortally to keep its own, it 
is resisted by other forces. Civilization is a re-agent, 
and eats away the old traits. The Arabs of to-day are 
the Arabs of Pharaoh ; but the Briton of to-day is a very 
different person from Cassibelaunus or Ossian. Each 
religious sect has its physiognomy. The Methodists 
have acquired a face ; the Quakers, a face ; the nuns, 
a face. An Englishman will pick out a dissenter by his 
manners. Trades and professions carve their own lines 
on face and form. Certain circumstances of English 
life are not less effective ; as, personal liberty ; plenty 
of food ; good ale and mutton ; open market, or good 
wages for every kind of labour ; high bribes to talent 
and skill ; the island life, or the million opportunities 
and outlets for expanding and misplaced talent ; 
readiness of combination among themselves for politics 
or for business ; strikes ; and sense of superiority 
founded on habit of victory in labour and in war ; and 
the appetite for superiority grows by feeding. 

The best nations are those most widely related ; and 
navigation, as effecting a world-wide mixture, is the 
most potent advancer of nations. The English composite 
character betrays a mixed origin. Everything English 
is a fusion of distant and antagonistic elements. The 
language is mixed ; the names of men are of different 
nations — three languages, three or four nations ; — the 
currents of thought are counter : contemplation and 
practical skill ; active intellect and dead conservatism ; 
world-wide enterprise, and devoted use and wont ; 
aggressive freedom and hospitable law, with bitter class- 
legislation ; a people scattered by their wars and affairs 
over the face of the whole earth, and homesick to a 
man ; a country of extremes — dukes and chartists. 
Bishops of Durham and naked heathen colliers : — 
nothing can be praised in it without damning exceptions, 
and nothing denounced without salvos of cordial praise. 

What we think of when we talk of English traits 
really narrows itself to a small district. It excludes 
Ireland, and Scotland, and Wales, and reduces itself at 
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last to London, that is, to those who come and go 
thither. The portraits that hang on the walls in the 
Academy Exhibition at London, the figures in Punch's 
drawings of the public men, or of the club-houses, the 
prints in the shop windows, are distinctive English, and 
not American, no, nor Scotch, nor Irish : but 'tis a very 
restricted nationality. As you go north into the 
manufacturing and agricultural districts and to the 
population that never travels, as you go into Yorkshire, 
as you enter Scotland, the world's Englishman is no 
longer found. In Scotland, there is a rapid loss of all 
grandeur of mien and manners ; a provincial eagerness 
and acuteness appear ; the poverty of the country makes 
itself remarked, and a coarseness of manners ; and, 
among the intellectual, is the insanity of dialectics. In 
Ireland, are the same climate and soil as in England, 
but less food, no right relation to the land, political 
dependence, small tenantry, and an inferior or misplaced 
race. 

Twenty thousand thieves landed at Hastings. These 
founders of the House of Lords were greedy and 
ferocious dragoons, sons of greedy and ferocious pirates. 
They were all alike, they took everything they could 
carry, they burned, harried, violated, tortured, and 
killed, until everything English was brought to the 
verge of ruin. Such, however, is the illusion of antiquity 
and wealth, that decent and dignified men now existing, 
boast their descent from these filthy thieves, who 
showed a far juster conviction of their own merits, by 
assuming for their types the swine, goat, jackal, leopard, 
wolf, and snake, which they severally resembled. 

The mildness of the following ages has not quite 
effaced these traits of Odin ; as the rudiment of a 
structure matured in the tiger is said to be still found 
unabsorbed in the Caucasian man. The nation has a 
tough, acrid, animal nature, which centuries of church- 
ing and civilizing have not been able to sweeten. . . . 
Dear to the English heart is a fair stand-up fight. The 
brutality of the manners in the lower class appears in 
the boxing, bear-baiting, cock-fighting, love of execu- 
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tions, and in the readiness for a set-to in the streets, 
delightful to the English of all classes. The coster- 
mongers of London streets hold cowardice in loathing : — 
" we must work our fists well : we are all handy with 
our fists." The public schools are charged with being 
bear-gardens of brutal strength, and are liked by the 
people for that cause. The fagging is a trait of the 
same quality. 

As soon as this land, thus geographically posted, got 
a hardy people into it, they could not help becoming the 
sailors and factors of the globe. From childhood they 
dabbled in water, they swam like fishes, their playthings 
were boats. 

On the English face are combined decision and nerve, 
with the fair complexion, blue eyes, and open and florid 
aspect. Hence the love of truth, hence the sensibility, 
the fine perception, and poetic construction. The fair 
Saxon man, with open front and honest meaning, 
domestic, afi^ectionate, is not the wood out of which 
cannibal, or inquisitor, or assassin is made, but he is 
moulded for law, lawful trade, civility, marriage, the 
nurture of children, for colleges, churches, charities, and 
colonies. 

They are rather manly than warlike. When the war 
is over, the mask falls from the affectionate and 
domestic taste, which make them women in kindness. 
This union of qualities is fabled in their national legend 
of Beauty and the Beast, or, long before, in the Greek 
legend of Hermaphrodite. The two sexes are co-present 
in the English mind. I apply to Britannia, queen of 
seas and colonies, the words in which her latest novelist 
portrays his heroine : "she is as mild as she is game, 
and as game as she is mild." The English delight in 
the antagonism which combines in one person the 
extremes of courage and tenderness. Nelson, dying at 
Trafalgar, sends his love to Lord Collingwood, and, 
like an innocent schoolboy that goes to bed, says, 
"Kiss me. Hardy," and turns to sleep. 

They have a vigorous health, and last well into middle 
and old age. The old men are as red as roses, and still 
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handsome. A clear skin, a peach-bloom complexion, 
and good teeth, are found all over the island. They use 
a plentiful and nutritious diet. The operative cannot 
subsist on water-cresses. Beef, mutton, wheat-bread, 
and malt liquors are universal among the first-class 
labourers. Good feeding is a chief point of national 
pride among the vulgar, and, in their caricatures, they 
represent the Frenchman as a poor, starved body. 

They have more constitutional energy than any other 
people. They think, with Henri Quatre, that manly 
exercises are the foundation of that elevation of mind 
which gives one nature ascendancy over another ; or, 
with the Arabs, that the days spent in the chase are not 
counted in the length of life. They box, run, shoot, ride, 
row, and sail from pole to pole. They eat, and drink 
and live jolly in the open air, putting a bar of solid sleep 
between day and day. They walk and ride as fast as 
they can, their heads bent forward, as if urged on some 
pressing affair. The French say, that Englishmen in 
the street always walk straight before them like mad 
dogs. Men and women walk with infatuation. As 
soon as he can handle a gun, hunting is the fine art of 
every Englishman of condition. They are the most 
voracious people of prey that ever existed. Every 
season turns out the aristocracy into the country, to 
shoot and fish. The more vigorous run out of the 
island to Europe, to America, to Asia, to Africa, and 
Australia, to hunt with fury by gun, by trap, by harpoon, 
by lasso, with dog, with horse, with elephant, or with 
dromedary, all the game that is in nature. ... If 
in every efficient man there is first a fine animal, in the 
English face it is of the best breed, a wealthy, juicy, 
broad-chested creature, steeped in ale and good cheer, 
and a little overloaded by his flesh. 



ABILITY 

Sense and economy must rule in a world which is 
made of sense and economy, and the banker, with his 
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seven per cent., drives the earl out of his castle. A 
nobility of soldiers cannot keep down a commonalty of 
shrewd scientific persons. What signifies a pedigree 
of a hundred links, against a cotton-spinner with steam 
in his mill ; or, against a company of broad-shouldered 
Liverpool merchants, for whom Stephenson and Brunei 
are contriving locomotives and a tubular bridge ? 

The island was renowned in antiquity for its breed of 
mastiifs, so fierce, that when their teeth were set, you 
must cut their heads off to part them. The man was 
like his dog. The people have that nervous bilious 
temperament, which is known by medical men to resist 
every means employed to make its possessor subservient 
to the will of others. The English game is main force 
to main force, the planting of foot to foot, fair play and 
open field — a rough tug without trick or dodging, till 
one or both come to pieces. . . . They hate craft and 
subtlety. They neither poison, nor waylay, nor assas- 
sinate ; and, when they have pounded each other to a 
poultice, they will shake hands and be friends for the 
remainder of their lives. 

You shall trace these Gothic touches at school, at 
country fairs, at the hustings, and in Parliament. No 
artifice, no breach of truth and plain dealing — not so 
much as secret ballot, is suffered in the island. In 
Parliament, the tactics of the Opposition is to resist 
every step of the Government by a pitiless attack : and 
in a bargain, no prospect of advantage is so dear to the 
merchant, as the thought of being tricked is mortifying. 

They are jealous of minds that have much facility of 
association, from an instinctive fear that the seeing of 
many relations to their thought might impair this serial 
continuity and lucrative concentration. They are im- 
patient of genius, or of minds addicted to contemplation, 
and cannot conceal their contempt for sallies of thought, 
however lawful, whose steps they cannot count by their 
wonted rule. Neither do they reckon better a syllogism 
that ends in syllogism. For they have a supreme eye 
to facts, and theirs is a logic that brings salt to soup, 
hammer to nail, oar to boat, the logic of cooks, 
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carpenters, and chemists, following the sequence of 
nature, and one on which words make no impression. 

In the courts, the independence of the judges and the 
loyalty of the suitors are equally excellent. In Parlia- 
ment, they have hit on that capital invention of freedom, 
a constitutional opposition. And when courts and par- 
liament are both deaf, the plaintiff is not silenced. Calm, 
patient, his weapon of defence from year to year is the 
obstinate reproduction of the grievance, with calculations 
and estimates. But, meantime, he is drawing numbers 
and money to his opinion, resolved that if all remedy 
fail, right of revolution is at the bottom of his charter- 
box. They are bound to see their measure carried, and 
stick to it through ages of defeat. 

Into this English logic, however, an infusion of justice 
enters, not so apparent in other races — a belief in the 
existence of two sides, and the resolution to see fair 
play. There is on every question, an appeal from the 
assertion of the parties, to the proof of what is asserted. 
They are impious in their scepticism of a theory, but 
kiss the dust before a fact. Is it a machine, is it a 
charter, is it a boxer in the ring, is it a candidate on the 
hustings — the universe of Englishmen will suspend their 
judgment, until the trial can be had. They are not to 
be led by a phrase, they want a working plan, a work- 
ing machine, a working constitution, and will sit out 
the trial, and abide by the issue, and reject all precon- 
ceived theories. In politics they put blunt questions, 
which must be answered ; who is to pay the taxes ? 
what will you do for trade ? what for corn ? what for 
the spinner ? 

The Englishman wears a sensible coat buttoned to 
the chin, of rough but solid and lasting texture. If he 
is a lord, he dresses a little worse than a commoner. 
They have diffused the taste for plain substantial hats, 
shoes, and coats, through Europe. They think him 
the best-dressed man, whose dress is so fit for his use 
that you cannot notice or remember to describe it. 

In trade, the Englishman believes that nobody breaks 
who ought not to break ; and that if he do not make 
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trade everything, it will make him nothing; and acts on 
this belief. The spirit of system, attention to details, and 
the subordination of detail, or, the not driving things too 
finely (which is charged on the Germans), constitute that 
despatch of business, which makes the mercantile power 
of England. 

It is not usually a point of honour, nor a religious 
sentiment, and never any whim that they will shed their 
blood for ; but usually property, and right measured by 
property, that breeds revolution. They have no Indian 
taste for a tomahawk-dance, no French taste for a badge 
or a proclamation. The Englishman is peaceably mind- 
ing his business, and earning his day's wages. But if 
you offer to lay hand on his day's wages, on his cow, or 
his right in common, or his shop, he will fight to the 
Judgment. Magna Charta, jury trial, habeas corpus, star- 
chamber, ship-money, Popery, Plymouth colony, Ameri- 
can Revolution, are all questions involving a yeoman's 
right to his dinner, and, except as touching that, would 
not have lashed the British nation to rage and revolt. 

1 suppose no people have such thoroughness ; — from 
the highest to the lowest, every man meaning to be 
master of his art. 

The nearer we look, the more artificial is their social 
system. Their law is a network of fictions. Their pro- 
perty, a scrip or certificate of right to interest on money 
that no man ever saw. Their social classes are made 
by statute. Their ratios of power and representation 
are historical and legal. . . . Their system of education is 
factitious. The Universities galvanize dead languages 
into a semblance of life. Their church is artificial. The 
manners and customs of society are artificial ; — made-up 
men with made-up manners ; — and thus the whole is 
Birminghamized, and we have a nation whose existence 
is a work of art ; a cold, barren, almost arctic isle, 
being made the most fruitful, luxurious, and imperial 
land in the whole earth. 

One secret of their power is their mutual good under- 
standing. Not only good minds are born among them, 
but all the people have good minds. . . . An electric touch 
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by any of their national ideas, melts them into one 
family, and brings the hoards of power which their 
individuality is always hiving, into use and play for all. 
Is it the smallness of the country, or is it the pride and 
affection of race, — they have solidarity, or responsible- 
ness, and trust in each other. 

In England, the language of the noble is the language 
of the poor. In Parliament, in pulpits, in theatres, when 
the speakers rise to thought and passion, the language 
becomes idiomatic ; the people in the street best under- 
stand the best words. And their language seems drawn 
from the Bible, the common law, and the works of 
Shakespeare, Bacon, Milton, Pope, Young, Cowper, 
Burns, and Scott. 

A great ability, not amassed on a few giants, but 
poured into the general mind, so that each of them could 
at a pinch stand in the shoes of the other ; and they 
are more bound in character, than differenced in ability 
or in rank. The labourer is a possible lord. The lord 
is a possible basket-maker. Every man carries the 
English system in his brain, knows what is confided to 
him, and does therein the best he can. The chancellor 
carries England on his mace, the midshipman at the 
point of his dirk, the smith on his hammer, the cook in 
the bowl of his spoon ; the postilion cracks his whip for 
England, and the sailor times his oars to ' ' God save 
the King ! " The very felons have their pride in each 
other's English stanchness. In politics and in war, 
they hold together as by hooks of steel. 



MANNERS 

The Englishman speaks with all his body. His elocu- 
tion is stomachic — as the American's is labial. The 
Englishman is very petulant and precise about his 
accommodation at inns, and on the roads ; a quiddle 
about his toast and his chop, and every species of con- 
venience, and loud and pungent in his expressions of 
impatience at any neglect. His vivacity betrays itself, 
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at all points, in his manners, in his respiration, and the 
inarticulate noises he makes in clearing the throat ; — 
all significant of burly strength. He has stamina ; he 
can take the initiative in emergencies. He has that 
aplomb, which results from a good adjustment of the 
moral and physical nature, and the obedience of all the 
powers to the will ; as if the axes of his eyes were 
united to his backbone, and only moved with the 
trunk. 

This vigour appears in the incuriosity, and stony 
neglect, each of every other. Each man walks, eats, 
drinks, shaves, dresses, gesticulates, and, in every 
manner, acts and suffers without reference to the by- 
standers, in his own fashion, only careful not to interfere 
with them, or annoy them ; not that he is trained to 
neglect the eyes of his neighbours — he is really occupied 
with his own affair, and does not think of them. Every 
man in this polished country consults only his conveni- 
ence, as much as a solitary pioneer in Wisconsin. I 
know not where any personal eccentricity is so freely 
allowed, and no man gives himself any concern with it. 
An Englishman walks in a pouring rain, swinging his 
closed umbrella like a walking-stick ; wears a wig, or a 
shawl, or a saddle, or stands on his head, and no remark 
is made. And as he has been doing this for several 
generations, it is now in the blood. 

In short, every one of these islanders is an island him- 
self, safe, tranquil, incommunicable. In a company of 
strangers, you would think him deaf : his eyes never 
wander from his table and newspaper. He is never 
betrayed into any curiosity or unbecoming emotion. 
They have all been trained in one severe school of man- 
ners, and never put oif the harness. He does not give 
his hand. He does not let you meet his eye. It is almost 
an affront to look a man in the face, without being intro- 
duced. In mixed or in select companies they do not 
introduce persons ; so that a presentation is a circum- 
stance as valid as a contract. Introductions are sacra- 
ments. He withholds his name. At the hotel he is 
hardly willing to whisper it to the clerk at the book- 
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office. If he give you his private address on a card, it 
is like an avowal of friendship ; and his bearing, on 
being introduced, is cold, even though he is seeking 
your acquaintance, and is studying how he shall serve 
you. 

They are positive, methodical, cleanly, and formal, 
loving routine, and conventional ways ; loving truth and 
religion, to be sure, but inexorable on points of form. 
All the world praises the comfort and private appoint- 
ments of an English inn, and of English households. 
You are sure of neatness and of personal decorum. A 
Frenchman may possibly be clean ; an Englishman is 
conscientiously clean. A certain order and complete 
propriety is found in his dress and in his belongings. 

Born in a harsh and wet climate, which keeps him in- 
doors whenever he is at rest, and being of an affection- 
ate and loyal temper, he dearly loves his house. If he 
is rich, he buys a demesne, and builds a hall ; if he is 
in middle condition, he spares no expense in his house. 
Without, it is all planted ; within, it is wainscoted, 
carved, curtained, hung with pictures, and filled with 
good furniture. 'Tis a passion which survives all others, 
to deck and improve it. 

England produces under favourable conditions of ease 
and culture the finest women in the world. And as the 
men are affectionate and true-hearted, the women inspire 
and refine them. Nothing can be more delicate without 
being fantastical, nothing more firm and based in nature 
and sentiment, than the courtship and mutual carriage of 
the sexes. . . . Domesticity is the tap-root which enables 
the nation to branch wide and high. The motive and 
end of their trade and empire is to guard the independ- 
ence and privacy of their homes. Nothing so much 
marks their manners as the concentration on their 
household ties. 

They keep their old customs, costumes, and pomps, 
their wig and mace, sceptre and crown. The middle 
ages still lurk in the streets of London. The Knights 
of the Bath take oath to defend injured ladies ; the 
gold-stick-in-waiting survives. They repeated the cere- 
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monies of the eleventh century in the coronation of the 
present Queen. A hereditary tenure is natural to them. 
Offices, farms, trades, and traditions descend so. Their 
leases run for a hundred and a thousand years. 

The English power resides also in their dislike of 
change. They have difficulty in bringing their reason 
to act, and on all occasions use their memory first. As 
soon as they have rid themselves of some grievance, 
and settled the better practice, they make haste to fix 
it as a finality, and never wish to hear of alteration 
more. 

A sea-shell should be the crest of England, not only 
because it represents a power built on the waves, but 
also the hard finish of the men. The Englishman is 
finished like a cowry or a murex. After the spire and 
the spines are formed, or, with the formation, a juice 
exudes, and a hard enamel varnishes every part. The 
keeping of the proprieties is as indispensable as clean 
linen. No merit quite countervails the want of this, 
whilst this sometimes stands in lieu of all. " 'Tis in 
bad taste," is the most formidable word an Englishman 
can pronounce. But this japan costs them dear. There 
is a prose in certain Englishmen, which exceeds in 
wooden deadness all rivalry with other countrymen. 
There is a knell in the conceit and externality of their 
voice, which seems to say. Leave all hope behind. In 
this Gibraltar of propriety, mediocrity gets intrenched, 
and consolidated, and founded in adamant. An English- 
man of fashion is like one of those souvenirs, bound in 
gold vellum, enriched with delicate engravings on thick 
hot-pressed paper, fit for the hands of ladies and princes, 
but with nothing in it worth reading or remembering. 

Pretension and vapouring are once for all distasteful. 
They keep to the other extreme of low tone in dress and 
manners. They avoid pretension and go right to the 
heart of the thing. They hate nonsense, sentimentalism, 
and high-flown expression ; they use a studied plain- 
ness. Even Brummel, their fop, was marked by the 
severest simplicity in dress. They value themselves on 
the absence of everything theatrical in the public 
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business, and on conciseness and going to the point in 
private affairs. 



CHARACTER 

The English have a mild aspect, and a ringing 
cheerful voice. They are large-natured, and not so 
easily amused as the southerners, and are among them 
as grown people among children, requiring war, or 
trade, or engineering, or science, instead of frivolous 
games. They are proud and private, and, even if 
disposed to recreation, will avoid an open garden. 
They sported sadly ; Us s'amusaient tristement, selon la 
coutume de leurpays, said Froissart ; and, I suppose, never 
nation built their party-walls so thick, or their garden- 
fences so high. Meat and wine produce no effect on 
them : they are just as cold, quiet, and composed, at 
the end, as at the beginning of dinner. 

The reputation of taciturnity they have enjoyed for 
six or seven hundred years ; and a kind of pride in bad 
public speaking is noted in the House of Commons, as 
if they were willing to show that they did not live by 
their tongues, or thought they spoke well enough if they 
had the tone of gentlemen. In mixed company they 
shut their mouths. 

They are good lovers, good haters, slow but obstinate 
admirers, and, in all things, very much steeped in their 
temperament, like men hardly awaked from deep 
sleep, which they enjoy. Their habits and instincts 
cleave to nature. They are of the earth, earthy ; and 
of the sea, as the sea-kinds, attached to it for what it 
yields them, and not from any sentiment. They are 
full of coarse strength, rude exercise, butcher's meat, 
and sound sleep ; and suspect any poetic insinuation or 
any hint for the conduct of life which reflects on this 
animal existence, as if somebody were fumbling at the 
umbilical cord and might stop their supplies. They doubt 
a man's sound judgment if he does not eat with appetite, 
and shake their heads if he is particularly chaste. 
N 
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The Saxon melancholy in the vulgar rich and poor 
appears as gushes of ill-humour, which every check 
exasperates into sarcasm and vituperation. There are 
multitudes of rude young English who have the self- 
sufficiency and bluntness of their nation, and who, with 
their disdain of the rest of mankind, and with this 
indigestion and choler, have made the English traveller 
a proverb for uncomfortable and offensive manners. 

Here exists the best stock in the world, broad-fronted, 
broad-bottomed, best for depth, range, and equability, 
men of aplomb and reserves, great range and many 
moods, strong instincts, yet apt for culture ; war-class 
as well as clerks ; earls and tradesmen, wise minority, 
as well as foolish majority; abysmal temperament, 
hiding wells of wrath, and glooms on which no sunshine 
settles ; alternated with a common sense and humanity 
which hold them fast to every piece of cheerful duty; 
making this temperament a sea to which all storms are 
superficial ; a race to which their fortunes flow, as if 
they alone had the elastic organization at once fine and 
robust enough for dominion ; as if the burly inexpressive, 
now mute and contumacious, now fierce and sharp- 
tongued dragon, which once made the island light with 
his fiery breath, had bequeathed his ferocity to his 
conqueror. They hide virtues under vices, or the sem- 
blance of them. 

They have great range of scale, from ferocity to ex- 
quisite refinement. With larger scale, they have great 
retrieving power. After running each tendency to an 
extreme, they try another tack with equal heat. More 
intellectual than other races, when they live with other 
races, they do not take their language, but bestow 
their own. They subsidize other nations, and are not 
subsidized. They proselyte, and are not proselyted. 
They assimilate other races to themselves, and are not 
assimilated. The English did not calculate the conquest 
of the Indies. It fell to their character. So they 
administer in different parts of the world the codes of 
every empire and race. 

They are subject to panics of credulity and of rage. 
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but the temper of the nation, however disturbed, 
settles itself soon and easily, as in this temperate zone, 
the sky, after whatever storms, clears again, and 
serenity is its normal condition. 

The stability of England is the security of the modern 
world. If the English race were as mutable as the 
French, what reliance ? But the English stand for 
liberty. The conservative, money-loving, lord-loving 
English are yet liberty-loving ; and so freedom is safe : 
for they have more personal force than any other people. 
The nation always resist the immoral action of their 
government. 

They wish neither to command nor obey, but to be 
kings in their own houses. They are intellectual, and 
deeply enjoy literature ; they like well to have the world 
served up to them in books, maps, models, and every 
mode of exact information, and, though not creators in 
art, they value its refinement. They are ready for 
leisure, can direct and fill their own day, nor need so 
much as others the constraint of a necessity. But the 
history of the nation discloses, at every turn, this 
original predilection for private independence, and 
however this inclination may have been disturbed by the 
bribes with which their vast colonial power has warped 
men out of orbit, the inclination endures, and forms and 
re-forms the laws, letters, manners, and occupations. 
They choose that welfare which is compatible with the 
commonwealth, knowing that such alone is stable ; as 
wise merchants prefer investments in the three per cents. 



WEALTH 

The respect for truth of facts in England is equalled 
only by the respect for wealth. It is at once the pride 
of art of the Saxon, as he is a wealth-maker, and his 
passion for independence. The Englishman believes 
that every man must take care of himself, and has him- 
self to thank, if he do not mend his condition. To pay 
their debts is their national point of honour. 
N 2 
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Another machine more potent in England than steam 
is the Bank. It votes an issue of bills, population is 
stimulated, and cities rise ; it refuses loans, and 
emigration empties the country ; trade sinks ; revolu- 
tions break out ; kings are dethroned. By these new 
agents our social system is moulded. By dint of 
steam and of money, war and commerce are changed. 
Nations have lost their old omnipotence ; the patriotic 
tie does not hold. Nations are getting obsolete, we go 
and live where we will. Steam has enabled men to 
choose what law they will live under. Money makes 
place for them. 

The creation of wealth in England in the last ninety 
years is a main fact in modern history. The wealth of 
London determines prices all over the globe. All things 
precious, or useful, or amusing, or intoxicating, are 
sucked into this commerce and floated to London. 

With this power of creation, and this passion for inde- 
pendence, property has reached an ideal perfection. It 
is felt and treated as the national life-blood. The laws 
are framed to give property the securest possible basis, 
and the provisions to lock and transmit it have exercised 
the cunningest heads in a profession which never admits 
a fool. The rights of property nothing but felony and 
treason can override. The house is a castle which the 
king cannot enter. The Bank is a strong box to which 
the king has no key. Whatever surly sweetness posses- 
sion can give is tasted in England to the dregs. 

There should be temperance in making cloth, as well 
as in eating. A man should not be a silk-worm ; nor a 
nation a tent of caterpillars. The robust rural Saxon 
degenerates in the mills to the Leicester stockinger, to 
the imbecile Manchester spinner — far on the way to be 
spiders and needles. The incessant repetition of the 
same hand-work dwarfs the man, robs him of his 
strength, wit, and versatility, to make a pin-polisher, a 
buckle-maker, or any other specialty ; and presently, in 
a change of industry, whole towns are sacrificed like 
ant-hills, when the fashion of shoe-strings supersedes 
buckles, when cotton takes the place of linen, or rail- 
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ways of turnpikes, or when commons are enclosed by 
landlords. Then society is admonished of the mischief of 
the division of labour, and that the best political economy 
is care and culture of men ; for, in these crises, all are 
ruined except such as are proper individuals, capable of 
thought, and of new choice and the application of their 
talent to new labour. 

Such a wealth has England earned, ever new, boun- 
teous, and augmenting. But the question recurs, does 
she take the step beyond, namely, to the wise use, in 
view of the supreme wealth of nations ? We estimate 
the wisdom of nations by seeing what they did with 
their surplus capital. And, in view of these injuries, 
some compensation has been attempted in England. A 
part of the money earned returns to the brain to buy 
schools, libraries, bishops, astronomers, chemists, and 
artists with ; and a part to repair the wrongs of this 
intemperate weaving, by hospitals, savings-banks, 
Mechanic's Institutes, public grounds, and other chari- 
ties and amenities. But the antidotes are frightfully 
inadequate, and the evil requires a deeper cure, which 
time and a simpler social organization must supply. At 
present, she does not rule her wealth. She is simply a 
good England, but no divinity or wise and instructed 
soul. 

England must be held responsible for the despotism 
of expense. Her prosperity, the splendour which so 
much manhood and talent and perseverance has thrown 
upon vulgar aims, is the very argument of materialism. 
Her success strengthens the hands of base wealth. 
Who can propose to youth poverty and wisdom, when 
mean gain has arrived at the conquest of letters and 
arts ; when English success has grown out of the very 
renunciation of principles, and the dedication to 
outsides ? A civility of trifles, of money and expense, 
an erudition of sensation takes place, and the putting 
as many impediments as we can between the man and 
his objects. Hardly the bravest among them have the 
manliness to resist it successfully. Hence, it has come 
that not the aims of a manly life, but the means of 
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meeting a certain ponderous expense, is that which is 
to be considered by a youth in England, emerging from 
his minority. A large family is reckoned a misfortune. 
And it is a consolation in the death of the young, that 
a source of expense is closed. 



RELIGION 

No people, at the present day, can be explained by 
their national religion. They do not feel responsible 
for it ; it lies far outside of them. Their loyalty to 
truth, and their labour and expenditure, rest on real 
foundations, and not on a national church. And 
English life, it is evident, does not grow out of the 
Athanasian creed, or the Articles, or the Eucharist. It 
is with religion as with marriage. A youth marries in 
haste ; afterwards, when his mind is opened to the 
reason of the conduct of life, he is asked, what he 
thinks of the institution of marriage, and of the right 
relations of the sexes ? "I should have much to say, " 
he might reply, "if the question were open, but I 
have a wife and children, and all question is closed for 
me." 

The religion of England is part of good-breeding. 
When you see on the continent the well-dressed 
Englishman come into his ambassador's chapel, and put 
his face for silent prayer into his smooth-brushed hat, 
one cannot help feeling how much national pride prays 
with him, and the religion of a gentleman. So far is he 
from attaching any meaning to the words, that he 
believes himself to have done almost the generous thing, 
and that it is very condescending in him to pray to 
God. ... It is the church of the gentry ; but it is not the 
church of the poor. The operatives do not own it, and 
gentlemen lately testified in the House of Commons that 
in their lives they never saw a poor man in a ragged 
coat inside a church. 

I suspect that there is in an Englishman's brain a 
valve that can be closed at pleasure, as an engineer 
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shuts off steam. The most sensible and well-informed 
men possess the power of thinking just so far as the 
bishop in religious matters, and as the chancellor of the 
exchequer in politics. They talk with courage and 
logic, and show you magnificent results, but the same 
men who have brought free trade or geology to their 
present standing, look grave and lofty, and shut down 
their valve, as soon as the conversation approaches the 
English church. After that, you talk with a box-turtle. 

The Anglican church is marked by the grace and 
good sense of its forms, by the manly grace of its clergy. 
The gospel it preaches is, " By taste are ye saved." It 
keeps the old structures in repair, spends a world of 
money in music and building ; and in buying Pugin, 
and architectural literature. It has a general good 
name for amenity and mildness. It is not in ordinary a 
persecuting church ; it is not inquisitorial, not even 
inquisitive, is perfectly well-bred, and ^an_shut-its_eyes 
on all proper occasions. If you let it alone, it will let 
you alone. But its instinct is hostile to all change in 
politics, literature, or social arts. 

The doctrine of the Old Testament is the religion of 
England. The first leaf of the New Testament it does 
not open. It believes in a Providence which does not 
treat with levity a pound sterling. They are neither 
transcendentalists nor Christians. They put up no 
Socratic prayer, much less any saintly prayer for the 
Queen's mind ; ask neither for light nor right, but say 
bluntly, "grant her in health and wealth long to live." 
And one traces this Jewish prayer in all English private 
history, from the prayers of King Richard, in Richard of 
Devizes' Chronicle, to those in the diaries of Sir 
Samuel Romilly, and of Haydon the painter. 

The English church, undermined by German criticism, 
had nothing left but tradition, and was led logically 
back to Romanism. But that was an element which 
only hot heads could breathe : in view of the educated 
class, generally, it was not a fact to front the sun ; and 
the ahenation of such men from the church became 
complete. 
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Nature, to be sure, had her remedy. Religious per- 
sons are driven out of the Established Church into 
sects, which instantly rise to credit, and hold the Estab- 
lishment in check. Nature has sharper remedies also. 
The English, abhorring change in all things, abhorring 
it most in matters of religion, cling to the last rag of 
form, and are dreadfully given to cant. The English 
(and I wish it were confined to them, but 'tis a taint in 
the Anglo-Saxon blood in both hemispheres), the English 
and the Americans-Cant beyond all other nations. 

The church at this moment is much to be pitied. She 
has nothing left but possession. If a bishop meets an 
intelligent gentleman, and reads fatal interrogations in 
his eyes, he has no resource but to take wine with him. 
False position introduces cant, perjury, simony, and 
ever a lower class of mind and character into the 
clergy : and, when the hierarchy is afraid of science 
and education, afraid of piety, afraid of tradition, and 
theology, there is nothing left but to quit a church 
which is no longer one. 

But the religion of England, — is it the Established 
Church? no; is it the sects? no; they are only per- 
petuations of some private man's dissent, and are to the 
Established Church as cabs are to a coach, cheaper and 
more convenient, but really the same thing. Where 
dwells the religion ? Tell me first where dwells elec- 
tricity, or motion, or thought, or gesture. They do not 
dwell or stay at all. . . . Yet, if religion be the doing of 
all good, and for its sake the suffering of all evil, souffrir 
de tout le monde et ne /aire souffrir personne, that divine 
secret has existed in England from the days of Alfred 
to those of Romilly, of Clarkson, and of Florence 
Nightingale, and in thousands who have no fame. 



LITERATURE 

A STRONG common sense, which it is not easy to unseat 
or disturb, marks the English mind for a thousand 
years : a rude strength newly applied to thought, as of 
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sailors and soldiers who had lately learned to read. 
They have no fancy, and never are surprised into a 
covert or witty word, such as pleased the Athenians 
and Italians, and was convertible into a fable not long 
after ; but they delight in strong earthy expression, not 
mistakable, coarsely true to the human body, and, 
though spoken among princes, equally fit and welcome 
to the mob. This homeliness, veracity, and plain style, 
appear in the earliest extant works, and in the latest. 
It imports into songs and ballads the smell of the 
earth, the breath of cattle, and, like a Dutch 
painter, seeks a household charm, though by pails 
and pans. 

Chaucer's hard painting of his Canterbury pilgrims 
satisfies the senses. Shakespeare, Spenser, and 
Milton, in their loftiest ascents, have this national 
grip and exactitude of mind. This mental materialism 
makes the value of English transcendental genius ; in 
these writers, and in Herbert, Henry More, Donne, 
and Sir Thomas Browne. The Saxon materialism and 
narrowness, exalted into the sphere of intellect, makes 
the very genius of Shakespeare and Milton. When it 
reaches the pure element, it treads the clouds as securely 
as the adamant. Even in its elevations materialistic, 
its poetry is common sense inspired ; or iron raised to 
white heat. 

The union of Saxon precision and oriental soaring, of 
which Shakespeare is the perfect example, is shared in 
less degree by the writers of two centuries. I find not 
only the great masters out of all rivalry and reach, but 
the whole writing of the time charged with a masculine 
force and freedom. There is a hygienic simpleness, 
rough vigour, and closeness to the matter in hand, 
even in the second and third class of writers ; and, I 
think, in the common style of the people, as one finds it 
in the citation of wills, letters, and public documents, in 
proverbs, and forms of speech. 

The later English want the faculty of Plato and 
Aristotle, of grouping men in natural classes by an 
insight of general laws, so deep, that the rule is 
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deduced with equal precision from few subjects or 
from one, as from multitudes of lives. Shakespeare is 
supreme in that, as in all the great mental energies. 
The Germans generalize : the English cannot interpret 
the German mind. German science comprehends the 
English. The absence of the faculty in England is 
shown by the timidity which accumulates mountains of 
facts, as a bad general wants myriads of men and miles 
of redoubts, to compensate the inspirations of courage 
and conduct. 

The essays, the fiction, and the poetry of the day have 
the like municipal limits. Dickens, with preternatural 
apprehension of the language of manners, and the 
varieties of street life, with pathos and laughter, with 
patriotic and still enlarging generosity, writes London 
tracts. He is a painter of English details, like Hogarth ; 
local and temporary in his tints and style, and local in his 
aims. Bulwer, an industrious writer, with occasional 
ability, is distinguished for his reverence of intellect as a 
temporality, and appeals to the worldly ambition of the 
student. His romances tend to fan these low flames. 
Their novelists despair of the heart. Thackeray finds 
that God has made no allowance for the poor thing in his 
universe ; more's the pity, he thinks : but 'tis not for us 
to be wiser : we must renounce ideals, and accept 
London. 

It would be easy to add exceptions to the limitary tone 
of English thought, and much more easy to adduce 
examples of excellence in particular veins ; and if, 
going out of the region of dogma, we pass into that of 
general culture, there is no end to the graces and 
amenities, wit, sensibility, and erudition, of the learned 
class. But the artificial succour which marks all English 
performance, appears in letters also : much of their 
aesthetic production is antiquarian and manufactured, 
and literary reputations have been achieved by forcible 
men, whose relation to literature was purely accidental, 
but who were driven by tastes and modes they found in 
vogue into their several careers. 

The bias of Englishmen to practical skill has reacted 
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on the national mind. They are incapable of an inutility, 
and respect the five mechanic powers even in their song. 
The voice of their modern muse has a slight hint of the 
steam-whistle, and the poem is created as an ornament 
and finish of their monarchy, and by no means as the bird 
of a new morning which forgets the past world in the 
full enjoyment of that which is forming. They are with 
difficulty ideal ; they are the most conditioned men, as 
if, having the best conditions, they could not bring 
themselves to forfeit them. Every one of them is a 
thousand years old, and lives by his memory : and when 
you say this, they accept it as praise. 

Nothing comes to the book-shops but politics, travels, 
statistics, tabulation, and engineering, and even what is 
called philosophy and letters is mechanical in its struc- 
ture, as if inspiration had ceased, as if no vast hope, no 
religion, no song of joy, no wisdom, no analogy, existed 
any more. The tone of colleges, and of scholars and of 
literary society has this mortal air. I seem to walk on 
a marble floor, where nothing will grow. They exert 
every variety of talent on a lower ground, and may be 
said to live and act in a sub-mind. They have lost all 
commanding views in literature, philosophy, and science. 
A good Englishman shuts himself out of three fourths of 
his mind, and confines himself to one fourth. He has 
learning, good sense, power of labour, and logic : but a 
faith in the laws of the mind like that of Archimedes ; 
a belief like that of Euler and Kepler, that experience 
must follow and not lead the laws of the mind ; a 
devotion to the theory of politics, like that of Hooker, 
and Milton, and Harrington, the modern English mind 
repudiates. 

A horizon of brass of the diameter of his umbrella 
shuts down around his senses. Squalid contentment 
with conventions, satire at the names of philosophy and 
religion, parochial and shop-till politics, and idolatry of 
usage, betray the ebb oflife and spirit. As they trample 
on nationalities to reproduce London and Londoners in 
Europe and Asia, so they fear the hostility of ideas, of 
poetry, of religion — ghosts, which they cannot lay ; — 
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and, having attempted to domesticate and dress the 
Blessed Soul itself in English broadcloth and gaiters, 
they are tormented with fear that herein lurks a force 
that will sweep their system away. 

The exceptional fact of the period is the genius of 
Wordsworth. He had no master but nature and solitude. 
His verse is the voice of sanity in a worldly and 
ambitious age. One regrets that his temperament was 
not more liquid and musical. He has written longer 
than he was inspired. But for the rest, he has no 
competitor. 

Tennyson is endowed precisely in points where 
Wordsworth wanted. There is no finer ear, nor more 
command of the keys of language. Colour, like the 
dawn, flows over the horizon from his pencil, in waves 
so rich that we do not miss the central form. Through 
all his refinements, too, he has reached the public — a 
certificate of good sense and general power, since he 
who aspires to be the English poet must be as large as 
London, not in the same kind as London, but in his 
own kind. But he wants a subject, and climbs no 
mount of vision to bring its secrets to the people. He 
contents himself with describing the Englishman as he 
is, and proposes no better. 

Meantime, I know that a retrieving power lies in the 
English race, which seems to make any recoil possible ; 
in other words, there is at all times a minority of 
profound minds existing in the nation, capable of appre- 
ciating every soaring of intellect and every hint of 
tendency. While the constructive talent seems dwarfed 
and superficial, the criticism is often in the noblest tone, 
and suggests the presence of the invisible gods. I can 
well believe what I have often heard, that there are two 
nations in England ; but it is not the Poor and the 
Rich ; nor is it the Normans and Saxons ; nor the 
Celt and the Goth. These are each always becoming 
the other ; for Robert Owen does not exaggerate the 
power of circumstance. But the two complexions, or 
two styles of m.ind — the perceptive class, and the 
practical finality class — are ever in counterpoise. 
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interacting mutually ; one, in hopeless minorities ; 
the other, in huge masses ; one studious, contemplative, 
experimenting ; the other, the ungrateful pupil, 
scornful of the source, whilst availing itself of the 
knowledge for gain ; these two nations, of genius and 
of animal force, though the first consists of only a dozen 
souls, and the second of twenty millions, for ever by 
their discord and their accord yield the power of the 
English State. 



RESULT 

England is the best of actual nations. It is no ideal 
framework, it is an old pile built in different ages, with 
repairs, additions, and makeshifts ; but you see the poor 
best you have got. London is the epitome of our 
times, and the Rome of to-day. Broad-fronted, broad- 
bottomed Teutons, they stand in solid phalanx four- 
square to the points of the compass : they constitute the 
modern world, they have earned their vantage-ground, 
and held it through ages of adverse possession. They 
are well marked and differing from other leading races. 
England is tender-hearted. Rome was not. England is 
not so public in its bias ; private life is its place of 
honour. Truth in private life, untruth in public, marks 
these home-loving men. Their political conduct is not 
decided by general views, but by internal intrigues and 
personal and family interest. They cannot readily see 
beyond England. The history of Rome and Greece, 
when written by their scholars, degenerates into English 
party pamphlets. They cannot see beyond England, 
nor in England can they transcend the interests of the 
governing classes. "English principles" mean a 
primary regard to the interests of property. 

The foreign policy of England, though ambitious and 
lavish of money, has not often been generous or just. 
It has a principal regard to the interest of trade, 
checked, however, by the aristocratic bias of the 
ambassador, which usually puts him in sympathy with 
the continental Courts. It sanctioned the partition of 
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Poland, it betrayed Genoa, Sicily, Parga, Greece, 
Turkey, Rome, and Hungary. 

Some public regards they have. They have abolished 
slavery in the West Indies, and put an end to human 
sacrifices in the East. At home they have a certain 
statute hospitality. England keeps open doors, as a 
trading country must, to all nations. It is one of their 
fixed ideas, and wrathfully supported by their laws in 
unbroken sequence for a thousand years. ... It is a 
statute and obliged hospitality, and peremptorily 
maintained. But this shop-rule had one magnificent 
effect. It extends its cold unalterable courtesy to 
political exiles of every opinion, and is a fact which might 
give additional light to that portion of the planet seen 
from the farthest star. But this perfunctory hospitality 
puts no sweetness into their unaccommodating manners, 
no check on that puissant nationality which makes 
their existence incompatible with all that is not 
English. 

Their colonial policy, obeying the necessities of a 
vast empire, has become liberal. Canada and Australia 
have been contented with substantial independence. 
They are expiating the wrongs of India, by benefits ; 
first, in works for the irrigation of the peninsula, and 
roads and telegraphs ; and secondly, in the instruction 
of the people, to qualify them for self-government, 
when the British power shall be finally called home. 

Their mind is in a state of arrested development — a 
divine cripple, like Vulcan ; a blind savant, like Huber 
and Sanderson. They do not occupy themselves on 
matters of general and lasting import, but on a corporeal 
civilization, on goods that perish in the using. But 
they read with good intent, and what they learn they 
incarnate. The English mind turns every abstraction it 
can receive into a portable utensil, or a working 
institution. Such is their tenacity, and such their 
practical turn, that they hold all they gain. 

What they do they do with a will. You cannot account 
for their success by their Christianity, commerce, 
charter, common law. Parliament, or letters, but by 
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the contumacious sharp-tongued energy of English 
naturel, with a poise impossible to disturb, which makes 
all these its instruments. They are slow and reticent, 
and are like a dull good horse which lets every nag pass 
him, but with whip and spur will run down every racer 
in the field. They are right in their feeling, though 
wrong in their speculation. 

It is the land of patriots, martyrs, sages, and bards, 
and if the ocean out of which it emerged should wash it 
away, it will be remembered as an island famous for 
immortal laws, for the announcements of original right 
which make the stone tables of liberty. 



From SPEECH AT MANCHESTER (1847) 

That which lures a solitary American in the woods 
with the wish to see England is the moral peculiarity 
of the Saxon race — its commanding sense of right and 
wrong — the love and devotion to that — this is the 
imperial trait, which arms them with the sceptre of the 
globe. It is this which lies at the foundation of that 
aristocratic character, which certainly wanders into 
strange vagaries, so that its origin is often lost sight 
of, but which, if it should lose this, would find itself 
paralyzed ; and in trade, and in the mechanic's shop, 
gives that honesty in performance, that thoroughness 
and solidity of work, which is a national characteristic. 
This conscience is one element, and the other is that 
loyal adhesion, that habit of friend-ship, that homage 
of man to man, running through all classes — the 
electing of worthy persons to a certain fraternity, to 
acts of kindness and warm and stanch support, from 
year to year, from youth to age — which is alike lovely 
and honourable to those who render and those who 
receive it ; — which stands in strong contrast with the 
superficial attachments of other races, their excessive 
courtesy and short-lived connection. 

And so, gentlemen, I feel in regard to this aged 
England, with the possessions, honours and trophies, 
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and also with the infirmities, of a thousand years 
gathering around her, irretrievably committed as she 
now is to many old customs which cannot be suddenly 
changed ; pressed upon by the transitions of trade, and 
new and all incalculable modes, fabrics, arts, machines, 
and competing populations — I see her not dispirited, 
not weak, but well remembering that she has seen dark 
days before ; — indeed with a kind of instinct that she 
sees a little better in a cloudy day, and that in storm of 
battle and calamity, she has a secret vigour and a pulse 
like a cannon. I see her in her old age, not decrepit, 
but young, and still daring to believe in her power of 
endurance and expansion. Seeing this, I say. All hail ! 
mother of nations, mother of heroes, with strength still 
equal to the time ; still wise to entertain and swift to 
execute the policy which the mind and heart of mankind 
requires in the present hour, and thus only hospitable to 
the foreigner, and truly a home to the thoughtful and 
generous who are born in the soil. So be it ; so let 
it be! 



THE CONDUCT OF LIFE 

i860 

[A decade of constant speaking and writing follows in which 
Emerson has made his contribution to the anti-slavery campaign, 
has entertained Kossuth, Clough, and lesser European pilgrims, 
has collaborated in Memoirs of Margaret Fuller, and delivered lec- 
tures innumerable. The nine essays in The Conduct of Life show 
a characteristic development in his thought, and sometimes reach 
his highest level. Fame was now assured ; 2,500 copies of this 
volume were sold within two days of its publication — a great record 
for such a work in those days.] 

FATE 

Let us not deny it up and down. Providence has a 
wild, rough, incalculable road to its end, and it is of no 
use to try to whitewash its huge, mixed instrument- 
alities, or to dress up that terrific benefactor in a clean 
shirt and white neckcloth of a student in divinity. 

We sometimes see a change of expression in our com- 
panion, and say, his father, or his mother, comes to the 
windows of his eyes, and sometimes a remote relative. 
In different hours, a man represents each of several of his 
ancestors, as if there were seven or eight of us rolled up 
in each man's skin — seven or eight ancestors at least — 
and they constitute the variety of notes for that new 
piece of music which his life is. 

Nature is, what you may do. There is much you may 
not. We have two things — the circumstance, and the 
life. Once we thought, positive power was all. Now 
we learn, that negative power, or circumstance, is half. 
Nature is the tyrannous circumstance, the thick skull, 
the sheathed snake, the ponderous, rock-like jaw; 
necessitated activity ; violent direction ; the conditions 
of a tool, like the locomotive, strong enough on its 
track, but which can do nothing but mischief off of it ; 
o 193 
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or skates, which are wings on the ice, but fetters on the 
ground. The book of Nature is the book of Fate. She 
turns the gigantic pages — leaf by leaf — never re-turning 
one. 

No picture of life can have any veracity that does not 
admit the odious facts. A man's power is hooped in by 
a necessity, which, by many experiments, he touches on 
every side, until he learns its arc. The element running 
through entire nature, which we popularly call Fate, is 
known to us as limitation. Whatever limits us, we call 
Fate. . . . The limitations refine as the soul purifies, but 
the ring of necessity is always perched at the top. 

So soft and so stanch is the ring of Fate. Neither 
brandy, nor nectar, nor sulphuric ether, nor hell-fire, nor 
ichor, nor poetry, nor genius, can get rid of this limp 
band. For if we give it the high sense in which the poets 
use it, even thought itself is not above Fate : that too 
must act according to eternal laws, and all that is wilful 
and fantastic in it is in opposition to its fundamental 
essence. And, last of all, high over thought, in the world 
of morals. Fate appears as vindicator, levelling the high, 
lifting the low, requiring justice in man, and always 
striking soon or late, when justice is not done. What is 
useful will last ; what is hurtful will sink. 

But Fate has its lord ; limitation its limits ; is different 
seen from above and from below ; from within and from 
without. For, though Fate is immense, so is Power, 
which is the other fact in the dual world, immense. If 
Fate follows and limits Power, Power attends and anta- 
gonizes Fate. We must respect Fate as natural history, 
but there is more than natural history. For who and 
what is this criticism that pries into the matter ? Man 
is not order of nature, sack and sack, belly and mem- 
bers, link in a chain, nor any ignominious baggage, but 
a stupendous antagonism, a dragging together of the 
poles of the Universe. 

On one side, elemental order, sandstone and granite, 
rock-ledges, peat-bog, forest, sea and shore ; and, on 
the other part, thought, the spirit which composes and 
decomposes nature — here they are, side by side, god and 
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devil, mind and matter, king and conspirator, belt and 
spasm, riding peacefully together in the eye and brain 
of every man. 

If you please to plant yourself on the side of Fate, and 
say. Fate is all ; then we say, a part of Fate is the free- 
dom of man. For ever wells up the impulse of choosing 
and acting in the soul. Intellect annuls Fate. So far 
as a man thinks, he is free. And though nothing is 
more disgusting than the crowing about liberty by slaves, 
as most men are, and the flippant mistaking for freedom 
of some paper preamble like a " Declaration of Indepen- 
dence," or the statute right to vote, by those who have 
never dared to think or to act, yet it is wholesome to man 
to look not at Fate, but the other way : the practical view 
is the other. His sound relation to these facts is to use 
and command, not to cringe to them. 

'Tis weak and vicious people who cast the blame on 
Fate. The right use of Fate is to bring up our conduct 
to the loftiness of nature. Rude and invincible except 
by themselves are the elements. So let man be. Let 
him empty his breast of his windy conceits, and show 
his lordship by manners and deeds on the scale of nature. 
Let him hold his purpose as with the tug of gravitation. 
No power, no persuasion, no bribe shall make him give 
up his point. A man ought to compare advantageously 
with a river, an oak, or a mountain. He shall have not 
less the flow, the expansion, and the resistance of these. 

If Fate is so prevailing, man also is part of it, and 
can confront fate with fate. If the Universe have these 
savage accidents, our atoms are as savage in resistance. 

Fate against Fate is only parrying and defence : 
there are, also, the noble creative forces. The revelation 
of Thought takes man out of servitude into freedom. 

Insight is not will, nor is affection will. Perception is 
cold, and goodness dies in wishes. . . . There must be a 
fusion of these two to generate the energy of will. There 
can be no driving force, except through the conversion 
of the man into his will, making him the will, and the 
will him. And one may say boldly, that no man has a 
right perception of any truth, who has not been reacted 
o 2 
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on by it, so as to be ready to be its martyr. The one 
serious and formidable thing in nature is a will. 

Fate, then, is a name for facts not yet passed under 
the fire of thought : — for causes which are unpenetrated. 

But every jet of chaos which threatens to exterminate 
us, is convertible by intellect into wholesome force. Fate 
is unpenetrated causes. The water drowns ship and 
sailor, like a grain of dust. But learn to swim, trim your 
bark, and the wave which drowned it will be cloven by it, 
and carry it, like its own foam, a plume and a power. 

If Fate is ore and quarry, if evil is good in the making, 
if limitation is power that shall be, if calamities, opposi- 
tions, and weights are wings and means — we are 
reconciled. 

Fate involves the melioration. No statement of the 
universe can have any soundness, which does not admit 
its ascending effort. The direction of the whole, and of 
the parts, is toward benefit, and in proportion to the 
health. ... In the latest race, in man in every generosity, 
every new perception, the love and praise he extorts from 
his fellows, are certificates of advance out of fate into 
freedom. 

The secret of the world is, the tie between person and 
event. Person makes event and event person. . . . He 
thinks his fate alien, because the copula is hidden. But 
the soul contains the event that shall befall it, for the 
event is only the actualization of its thoughts ; and what 
we pray to ourselves for is always granted. The event 
is the print of your form. It fits you like your skin. What 
each does is proper to him. Events are the children of 
his body and mind. 

Nature magically suits the man to his fortunes, by 
making these the fruit of his character. Ducks take to 
the water, eagles to the sky, waders to the sea margin, 
hunters to the forest, clerks to counting-rooms, soldiers 
to the frontier. Thus events grow on the same stem 
with persons ; are sub-persons. The pleasure of life is 
according to the man that lives it, and not according to 
the work or the place. 

One key, one solution to the mysteries of human 
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condition, one solution to the old knots of fate, freedom, 
and foreknowledge, exists, the propounding, namely, of 
the double consciousness. . . . Leaving the daemon who 
suffers, he is to take sides with the Deity who secures 
universal benefit by his pain. To offset the drag of 
temperament and race, which pulls down, learn this 
lesson — namely, that by the cunning co-presence of two 
elements, which is throughout nature, whatever lames 
or paralyzes you, draws in with it the divinity, in some 
form, to repay. A good intention clothes itself with 
sudden power. When a god wishes to ride, any chip or 
pebble will bud and shoot out winged feet, and serve him 
for a horse. 

Let us build altars to the Beautiful Necessity. If we 
thought men were free in the sense that in a single ex- 
ception one fantastical will could prevail over the law 
of things, it were all one as if a child's hand could pull 
down the sun. If, in the least particular, one could 
derange the order of nature, — who would accept the gift 
of life ? 

Let us build altars to the Beautiful Necessity, which 
secures that all is made of one piece ; that plaintiff and 
defendant, friend and enemy, animal and planet, food 
and eater, are of one kind. In astronomy is vast space 
but no foreign system ; in geology, vast time, but the 
same laws as to-day. Why should we be afraid of 
Nature, which is no other than " philosophy and theology 
embodied " ? Why should we fear to be crushed by 
savage elements, we who are made up of the same 
elements ? Let us build to the Beautiful Necessity, 
which makes man brave in believing that he cannot shun 
a danger that is appointed, nor incur one that is not ; to 
the Necessity which rudely or softly educates him to the 
perception that there are no contingencies ; that Law 
rules throughout existence, a Law which is not intelli- 
gent but intelligence, — not personal nor impersonal, — it 
disdains words and passes understanding ; it dissolves 
persons ; it vivifies nature ; yet solicits the pure in heart 
to draw on all its omnipotence. 
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POWER 

Life is a search after power ; and this is an element 
with which the world is so saturated, — there is no chink 
or crevice in which it is not lodged, — that no honest 
seeking goes unrewarded. A man should prize events 
and possessions as the ore in which this fine mineral is 
found ; and he can well afford to let events and pos- 
sessions and the breath of the body go, if their value 
has been added to him in the shape of power. 

All successful men have agreed in one thing, — they 
were causationists. They believed that things went not 
by luck, but by law ; that there was not a weak or a 
cracked link in the chain that joins the first and last 
of things. A belief in causality, or strict connection 
between every trifle and the principle of being, and, in 
consequence, belief in compensation, or, that nothing is 
got for nothing, — characterizes all valuable minds, and 
must control every effort that is made by an industrious 
one. 

All power is of one kind, a sharing of the nature of 
the world. The mind that is parallel with the laws of 
nature will be in the current of events, and strong with 
their strength. 

This power, to be sure, is not clothed in satin. 'Tis 
the power of Lynch law, of soldiers and pirates ; and it 
bullies the peaceable and loyal. But it brings its own 
antidote ; and here is my point, — that all kinds of power 
usually emerge at the same time ; good energy, and 
bad ; power of mind, with physical health ; the ecstasies 
of devotion, with the exasperations of debauchery. . . . 
And, in morals, wild liberty breeds iron conscience ; 
natures with great impulses have great resources, and 
return from far. 

Physical force has no value where there is nothing 
else. Snow in snow-banks, fire in volcanoes and solfa- 
taras, is cheap. The luxury of ice is in tropical 
countries and midsummer days. The luxury of fire is 
to have a little on our hearth : and of electricity, not 
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volleys of the charged cloud, but the manageable stream 
on the battery wires. So of spirit, or energy ; the rests 
or remains of it in the civil and moral man are worth 
all the cannibals in the Pacific. 

In history, the great moment is, when the savage is 
just ceasing to be a savage, with all his hairy Pelasgic 
strength directed on his opening sense of beauty : — and 
you have Pericles and Phidias, — not yet passed over into 
the Corinthian civility. Everything good in nature and 
the world is in that moment of transition, when the 
swarthy juices still flow plentifully from nature, but 
their astringency or acridity is got out by ethics and 
humanity. 

WEALTH 

Every man is a consumer, and ought to be a producer. 
He fails to make his place good in the world unless he 
not only pays his debt, but also adds something to the 
common wealth. 

Wealth is in applications of mind to nature ; and the 
art of getting rich consists not in industry, much less in ■ 
saving, but in a better order, in timeliness, in being at 
the right spot. 

Steam is no stronger now than it was a hundred years 
ago ; but is put to better use. A clever fellow was 
acquainted with the expansive force of steam ; he also 
saw the wealth of wheat and grass rotting in Michigan. 
Then he cunningly screws on the steam-pipe to the 
wheat-crop. Puff now, O Steam ! The steam puffs and 
expands as before, but this time it is dragging all 
Michigan at its back to hungry New York and hungry 
England. Coal lay in ledges under the ground since the 
Flood, until a labourer with pick and windlass brings it 
to the surface. We may well call it black diamonds. 
Every basket is power and civilization. 

It is of no use to argue the wants down : the philo- 
sophers have laid the greatness of man in making his 
wants few : but will a man content himself with a hut 
and a handful of dried peas ? He is born to be rich. 
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He is thoroughly related ; and is tempted out by his 
appetites and fancies to the conquest of this and that 
piece of nature, until he finds his well-being in the use 
of his planet, and of more planets than his own. Wealth 
requires, beside the crust of bread and the roof, the 
freedom of the city, the freedom of the earth, travelling, 
machinery, the benefits of science, music, and fine arts, 
the best culture, and the best company. He is the rich 
man who can avail himself of all men's faculties. He 
is the richest man who knows how to draw a benefit 
from the labours of the greatest number of men, of men 
in distant countries, and in past times. 

The subject of economy mixes itself with morals, 
inasmuch as it is a peremptory point of virtue that a 
man's independence be secured. Poverty demoralizes. 
A man in debt is so far a slave. 

They should own who can administer ; not they who 
hoard and conceal ; not they who, the greater pro- 
prietors they are, are only the greater beggars, but they 
whose work carves out work for more, opens a path for 
all. For he is the rich man in whom the people are 
rich, and he is the poor man in whom the people are 
poor : and how to give all access to the masterpieces of 
art and nature is the problem of civilization. The 
socialism of our day has done good service in setting 
men on thinking how certain civilizing benefits, now 
only enjoyed by the opulent, can be enjoyed by all. 

The value of a dollar is social, as it is created by 
society. Every man who removes into this city, with 
any purchasable talent or skill in him, gives to every 
man's labour in the city a new worth. If a talent is 
anywhere born into the world, the community of nations 
is enriched ; and, much more, with a new degree of 
probity. The expense of crime, one of the principal 
charges of every nation, is so far stopped. In Europe, 
crime is observed to increase or abate with the price of 
bread. 

Wealth brings with it its own checks and balances. 
The basis of political economy is non-interference. The 
only safe rule is found in the self-adjusting meter of 
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demand and supply. Do not legislate. Meddle, and 
you snap the sinews with your sumptuary laws. Give 
no bounties : make equal laws : secure life and pro- 
perty, and you need not give alms. Open the doors of 
opportunity to talent and virtue, and they will do them- 
selves justice, and property will not be in bad hands. 
In a free and just commonwealth, property rushes from 
the idle and imbecile to the industrious, brave, and 
persevering. 

Do your work, respecting the excellence of the work, 
and not its acceptableness. This is so much economy, 
that, rightly read, it is the sum of economy. Profligacy 
consists not in spending years of time or chests of 
money, but in spending them off the line of your 
career. The crime which bankrupts men and states is 
job-work — declining from your main design to serve a 
turn here or there. Nothing is beneath you, if it is in 
the direction of your life : nothing is great or desirable 
if it is off from that. I think we are entitled here to 
draw a straight line, and say, that society can never 
prosper, but must always be bankrupt, until every man 
does that which he was created to do. ^^ 

The virtues are economists, but some of the vices are 
also. Thus, next to humility, I have noticed that pride 
is a pretty good husband. A good pride is, as I reckon 
it, worth from five hundred to fifteen hundred a year. 
Pride is handsome, economical ; pride eradicates so 
many vices, letting none subsist but itself, that it seems 
as if it were a great gain to exchange vanity for pride. 
Pride can go without domestics, without fine clothes, 
can live in a house with two rooms, can eat potato, 
purslain, beans, lyed corn, can work on the soil, can 
travel afoot, can talk with poor men, or sit silent well 
contented in fine saloons. But vanity costs money, 
labour, horses, men, women, health, and peace, and is 
still nothing at last, a long way leading nowhere. Only 
one drawback : proud people are intolerably selfish, and 
the vain are gentle and giving. 

We had in this region, twenty years ago, among 
our educated men, a sort of Arcadian fanaticism, a 
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passionate desire to go upon the land, and unite farmingf 
to intellectual pursuits. Many effected their purpose, 
and made the experiment, and some became downright 
ploughmen ; but all were cured of their faith that 
scholarship and practical farming (I mean with one's 
own hands) could be united. 

With brow bent, with firm intent, the pale scholar 
leaves his desk to draw a freer breath, and get a juster 
statement of his thought in the garden walk. He stoops 
to pull up a purslain, or a dock, that is choking the young 
corn, and finds there are two : close behind the last is a 
third ; he reaches out his hand to a fourth ; behind that 
are four thousand and one. He is heated and untuned, 
and, by-and-by, wakes up from his idiot dream of chick- 
weed and red-root, to remember his morning thought, 
and to find that, with his adamantine purposes, he has 
been duped by a dandelion. . . . The genius of reading 
and of gardening are antagonistic, like resinous and 
vitreous electricity. One is concentrative in sparks and 
shocks : the other is diffuse strength ; so that each 
disqualifies its workmen for the other's duties. 

The true thrift is always to spend on the higher plane ; 
to invest and invest, with keener avarice, that he may 
spend in spiritual creation, and not in augmenting animal 
existence. 

CULTURE 

Can rules or tutors educate 

The semigod whom we await ? 

He must be musical, 

Tremulous, impressional, 

Alive to gentle influence 

Of landscape and of sky, 

And tender to the spirit-touch 

Of man's or maiden's eye : 

But, to his native centre fast. 

Shall into Future fuse the Past, 

And the world's flowing- fates in his own mould recast. 

The word of ambition at the present day is Culture. 
Whilst all the world is in pursuit of power, and of 
wealth as a means of power, culture corrects the theory 
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of success. A man is the prisoner of his power. A 
topical memory makes him an almanac ; a talent for 
debate, a disputant ; skill to g'et money makes him a 
miser, that is, a beggar. Culture reduces these inflam- 
mations by invoking the aid of other powers against the 
dominant talent, and by appealing to the rank of powers. 
It watches success. For performance. Nature has no 
mercy, and sacrifices the performer to get it done ; makes 
a dropsy or a tympany of him. If she wants a thumb, 
she makes one at the cost of arms and legs, and any 
excess of power in one part is usually paid for at once 
by some defect in a contiguous part. 

But worse than the harping on one string, Nature has 
secured individualism by giving the private person a high 
conceit of his weight in the system. The pest of society 
is egotists. There are dull and bright, sacred and 
profane, coarse and fine egotists. 'Tis a disease that, 
like influenza, falls on all constitutions. 

The preservation of the species was a point of such 
necessity, that Nature has secured it at all hazards by 
immensely overloading the passion, at the risk of per- 
petual crime and disorder. So egotism has its root in 
the cardinal necessity by which each individual persists to 
be what he is. 

This individuality is not only not inconsistent with; 
culture, but is the basis of it. Every valuable nature is, 
there in its own right, and the student we speak to must 
have a motherwit invincible by his culture, which uses 
all books, arts, facilities, and elegances of intercourse, 
but is never subdued and lost in them. He only is a 
well-made man who has a good determination. And 
the end of culture is not to destroy this, God forbid ! 
but to train away all impediment and mixture, and leave 
nothing but pure power. 

Culture is the suggestion from certain best thoughts, 
that a man has a range of affinities, through which he 
can modulate the violence of any master-tones that have 
a droning preponderance in his scale, and succour him 
against himself. Culture redresses his balance, puts 
him among his equals and superiors, revives the delicious 
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sense of sympathy, and warns him of the dangers of 
solitude and repulsion. 

Let us make our education brave and preventive. 
Politics is an after-work, a poor patching. We are 
always a little late. The evil is done, the law is passed, 
and we begin the up-hill agitation for repeal of that of 
which we ought to have prevented the enacting. We 
shall one day learn to supersede politics by education. 
What we call our root-and-branch reforms of slavery, 
war, gambling, intemperance, is only medicating the 
symptoms. We must begin higher up, namely, in 
Education. 

Books, as containing the finest records of human wit, 
must always enter into our notion of culture. The best 
heads that ever existed, Pericles, Plato, Julius Caesar, 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Milton, were well-read, universally 
educated men, and quite too wise to undervalue letters. 
Their opinion has weight, because they had means of 
knowing the opposite opinion. . . . But books are good 
only as far as a boy is ready for them. He sometimes 
gets ready very slowly. You send your child to the 
schoolmaster, but 'tis the schoolboys who educate him. 
You send him to the Latin class, but much of his tuition 
comes, on his way to school, from the shop-windows. 
You like the strict rules and the long terms ; and he 
finds his best leading in a by-way of his own, and 
refuses any companions but of his choosing. He hates 
the grammar and Gradus, and loves guns, fishing-rods, 
horses, and boats. Well, the boy is right ; and you are 
not fit to direct his bringing up if your theory leaves out 
his gymnastic training. Archery, cricket, gun and fish- 
ing-rod, horse and boat, are all educators, liberalizers ; 
and so are dancing, dress, and the street-talk ; and, — 
provided only the boy has resources, and is of a noble 
and ingenuous strain, — these will not serve him less 
than the books. 

I have been quoted as saying captious things about 
travel ; but I mean to do justice. I think there is a 
restlessness in our people, which argues want of 
character. All educated Americans, first or last, go to 
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Europe ; perhaps because it is their mental home, as 
the invalid habits of this country might suggest. An 
eminent teacher of girls said, "The idea of a girl's 
education is, whatever qualifies them for going to 
Europe." Can we never extract this tape-worm of 
Europe from the brain of our countrymen ? One sees 
very well what their fate must be. He that does not fill 
a place at home, cannot abroad. He only goes there to 
hide his insignificance in a larger crowd. You do not 
think you will find anything there which you have not 
seen at home ? The stuff of all countries is just the same. 
Do you suppose there is any country where they do not 
scald milkpans, and swaddle the infants, and burn the 
brushwood, and broil the fish ? What is true anywhere 
is true everywhere. And let him go where he will, he 
can only find so much beauty or worth as he carries. 

No doubt, to a man of sense, travel offers advantages. 
As many languages as he has, as many friends, as 
many arts and trades, so many times is he a man. A 
foreign country is a point of comparison wherefrom to 
judge his own. One use of travel is, to recommend the 
books and works of home (we_go to Europe _to_j5e 
Americanized) ; and another, to ^find men. For, as 
Natufe^Kas put fruits apart in latitudes, a new fruit in 
every degree, so knowledge and fine moral quality she 
lodges in distant men. And thus, of the six or seven 
teachers whom each man wants among his contem- 
poraries, it often happens that one or two of them live 
on the other side of the world. 

Moreover, there is in every constitution a certain 
solstice, when the stars stand still in our inward 
firmament, and when there is required some foreign 
force, some diversion or alterative to prevent stagnation. 

I wish cities could teach their best lesson, — of quiet 
manners. It is the foible especially of American youth, 
— pretension. The mark of the man of the world is 
absence of pretension. He does not make a speech ; 
he takes a low business-tone, avoids all brag, is nobody, 
dresses plainly, promises not at all, performs much, 
speaks in monosyllables, hugs his fact. 
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Whilst we want cities as the centres where the best 
things are found, cities degrade us b}' magnifying trifles. 
The countryman finds the town a chop-house, a barber's 
shop. He has lost the lines of grandeur of the horizon, 
hills and plains, and with them sobriety and elevation. 
He has come among a supple, glib-tongued tribe, who 
live for show, servile to public opinion. Life is dragged 
down to a fracas of pitiful cares and disasters. You 
say the gods ought to respect a life whose objects are 
their own ; but in cities they have betrayed you to a 
cloud of insignificant annoyances. 

What is odious but noise, and people who scream 
and bewail ? people whose vane points always east, 
who live to dine, who send for the doctor, who coddle 
themselves, who toast their feet on the register, who 
intrigue to secure a padded chair, and a corner out of 
the draught ? . . . Let us learn to live coarsely, dress 
plainly, and lie hard. 

We can ill spare the commanding social benefits of 
cities ; they must be used ; yet cautiously, and haughtily, 
— and will yield their best values to him who best can do 
without them. Keep the town for occasions, but the 
habits should be formed to retirement. Solitude, the 
safeguard of mediocrity, is to genius the stern friend, 
the cold, obscure shelter where moult the wings which 
will bear it farther than suns and stars. 

In callings that require roughest energy, soldiers, sea- 
captains, and civil engineers sometimes betray a fine 
insight, if only through a certain gentleness when off 
duty : a good-natured admission that there are illusions, 
and who shall say that he is not their sport ? We only 
vary the phrase, not the doctrine, when we say, that 
culture opens the sense of beauty. A man is a beggar 
who only lives to the useful, and, however he may serve 
as a pin or rivet in the social machine, cannot be said to 
have arrived at self-possession. I suffer, every day, 
from the want of perception of beauty in people. They 
do not know the charm with which all moments and 
objects can be embellished, the charm of manners, of 
self-command, of benevolence. Repose and cheerfulness 
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are the badge of the g-entleman, — repose in energy. A 
cheerful, intelligent face is the end of culture, and 
success enough. For it indicates the purpose of nature 
and wisdom attained. 

But there are higher secrets of culture, which are not 
for the apprentices, but for proficients. These are 
lessons only for the brave. We must know our friends 
under ugly masks. . . . We wish to learn philosophy by 
rote, and play at heroism. But the wiser God says. 
Take the shame, the poverty, and the penal solitude, 
that belong to truthspeaking. . . . He who aims high, 
must dread an easy home and popular manners. 
Heaven sometimes hedges a rare character about with 
ungainliness and odium as the burr that protects the 
fruit. If there is any great and good thing in store for 
you, it will not come at the first or the second call, nor 
in the shape of fashion, ease, and city drawing-rooms. 
Popularity is for dolls. 

The high virtues are not debonair, but have their 
redress in being illustrious at last. What forests of laurel 
we bring, and the tears of mankind, to those who stood 
firm against the opinion of their contemporaries ! The 
measure of a master is his success in bringing all men 
round to his opinion twenty years later. 

Very few of our race can be said to be yet finished 
men. We still carry sticking to us some remains of the 
preceding inferior quadruped organization. We call 
these millions men ; but they are not yet men. Half- 
engaged in the soil, pawing to get free, man needs all 
the music that can be brought to disengage him. If 
Love, red Love, with tears and joy ; if Want with his 
scourge ; if War with his cannonade ; if Christianity 
with its charity ; if Trade with its money ; if Art with 
its portfolios ; if Science with her telegraphs through 
the deeps of space and time — can set his dull nerves 
throbbing, and, by loud taps on the tough chrysalis, 
and break its walls, and let the new creature emerge 
erect and free — make way, and sing paean ! The age 
of the quadruped is to go out, — the age of the brain 
and of the heart is to come in. 
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BEHAVIOUR 

The soul which animates Nature is not less signifi- 
cantly published in the figure, movement, and gesture 
of animated bodies, than in its last vehicle of articulate 
speech. This silent and subtle language is Manners ; 
not what, but how. Life expresses. A statue has no 
tongue, and needs none. Good tableaux do not need 
declamation. Nature tells every secret once. Yes, but 
in man she tells it all the time, by form, attitude, gesture, 
mien, face, and parts of the face, and by the whole 
action of the machine. The visible carriage or action of 
the individual, as resulting from his organization and his 
will combined, we call manners. What are they but 
thought entering the hands and feet, controlling the 
movements of the body, the speech and behaviour? 

There is always a best way of doing everything, if it 
be to boil an &^%. Manners are the happy ways of 
doing things ; each one a stroke of genius or of love, — 
now repeated and hardened into usage. They form at 
last a rich varnish, with which the routine of life is 
washed, and its details adorned. If they are superficial, 
so are the dew-drops which give such a depth to the 
morning meadows. 

We talk much of utilities, — but 'tis our manners that 
associate us. . . . Their first service is very low, — when 
they are the minor morals : but 'tis the beginning of 
civility, — to make us, I mean, endurable to each other. 
We prize them for their rough-plastic, abstergent force ; 
to get people out of the quadruped state ; to get them 
washed, clothed, and set up on end ; to slough their 
animal husks and habits ; compel them to be clean ; 
overawe their spite and meaness, teach them to stifle the 
base, and chose the generous expression, and make 
them know how much happier the generous behaviours 
are. 

Wise men read very sharply all your private history 
in your look and gait and behaviour. The tell-tale 
body is all tongues. Men are like Geneva watches with 
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crystal faces which expose the whole movement. They 
carry the liquor of life flowing up and down in these 
beautiful bottles, and announcing to the curious how it 
is with them. The face and eyes reveal what the spirit 
is doing, how old it is, what aims it has. The eyes indi- 
cate the antiquity of the soul, or through how many 
forms it has already ascended. It almost violates the 
proprieties, if we say above the breath here what the 
confessing eyes do not hesitate to utter to every street 
passenger. 

There are asking eyes, asserting eyes, prowling eyes ; 
and eyes full of fate, — some of good, and some of sinis- 
ter omen. The alleged power to charm down insanity, 
or ferocity in beasts, is a power behind the eye. It 
must be a victory achieved in the will before it can be 
signified in the eye. 'Tis very certain that each man 
carries in his eye the exact indication of his rank in the 
immense scale of men, and we are always learning to read 
it. A complete man should need no auxiliaries to his 
personal presence. Whoever looked on him would con- 
sent to his will, being certified that his aims were 
generous and universal. The reason why men do not 
obey us, is because they see the mud at the bottom of 
our eye. 

The basis of good manners is self-reliance. Necessity 
is the law of all who are not self-possessed. Those who 
are not self-possessed, obtrude, and pain us. Some 
men appear to feel that they belong to a Pariah caste. 
They fear to offend, they bend and apologize, and walk 
through life with a timid step. As we sometimes dream 
that we are in a well-dressed company without any coat, 
so Godfrey acts ever as if he suffered from some 
mortifying circumstance. The hero should find himself 
at home, wherever he is ; should impart comfort by his 
own security and good-nature to all beholders 

Manners require time, as nothing is more vulgar than 
haste. Friendship should be surrounded with ceremonies 
and respects, and not crushed into corners. Friendship 
requires more time than poor busy men can usually 
command, 
p 
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In all the superior people I have met, I notice direct- 
ness, truth spoken more truly, as if everything of 
obstruction, of malformation, had been trained avi^ay. 
What have they to conceal ? What have they to 
exhibit ? Between simple and noble persons, there is 
always a quick intelligence : they recognize at sight, and 
meet on a better ground than the talents and skills they 
may chance to possess, namely, on sincerity and upright- 
ness. For, it is not what talents or genius a man has, 
but how he is to his talents, that constitutes friendship 
and character. The man that stands by himself, the 
universe stands by him also. 

Every hour will show a duty as paramount as that of 
my whim just now ; and yet I will write it,— that there 
is one topic peremptorily forbidden to all well-bred, to 
all rational mortals, namely, their distempers. If you 
have not slept, or if you have slept, or if you have head- 
ache, or sciatica, or leprosy, or thunder-stroke, I beseech 
you, by all angels, to hold your peace, and not pollute 
the morning, to which all the housemates bring serene 
and pleasant thoughts, by corruption and groans. 
Come out in the azure. Love the day. Do not leave 
the sky out of your landscape. The oldest and the most 
deserving person should come very modestly into any 
newly awaked company, respecting the divine communi- 
cations, out of which all must be presumed to have newly 



WORSHIP 

I HAVE no infirmity of faith ; no belief that it is of 
much importance what I or any man may say : I am 
sure that a certain truth will be said through me, though 
I should be dumb, or though I should try to say the 
reverse. Nor do I fear scepticism for any good soul. 
A just thinker will allow full swing to his scepticism. I 
dip my pen in the blackest ink, because I am not afraid 
of falling into my inkpot. I have no sympathy with a 
poor man I knew, who, when suicides abounded, told 
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me he dared not look at his razor. We are of different 
opinions at different hours, but we always may be said 
to be at heart on the side of truth. 

I see not why we should give ourselves such sanctified 
airs. If the Divine Providence has hid from men 
neither disease, nor deformity, nor corrupt society, 
but has stated itself out in passions, in war, in trade, 
in the love of power and pleasure, in hunger and need, 
in tyrannies, literatures, and arts, — let us not be so 
nice that we cannot write these facts down coarsely as 
they stand, or doubt but there is a counter-statement 
as ponderous, which we can arrive at, and which, being 
put, will make all square. The solar system has no 
anxiety about its reputation, and the credit of truth 
and honesty is as safe ; nor have I any fear that a 
sceptical bias can be given by leaning hard on the sides 
of fate, of practical power, or of trade, which the 
doctrine of Faith cannot down-weigh. The strength of 
that principle is not measured in ounces and pounds : 
it tyrannizes at the centre of Nature. We may well 
give scepticism as much line as we can. The spirit 
will return, and fill us. 

We are born believing. A man bears beUefs, as a 
tree bears apples. A self-poise belongs to every particle ; 
and a rectitude to every mind, and is the Nemesis and 
protector of every society. 

The decline of the influence of Calvin, or F^nelon, or 
Wesley, or Channing, need give us no uneasiness. 
The builder of heaven has not so ill-constructed his 
creature as that the religion, that is, the public nature, 
should fall out : the public and the private element, 
like north and south, like inside and outside, like centri- 
fugal and centripetal, adhere to every soul, and cannot 
be subdued, except the soul is dissipated. God builds 
his temple in the heart on the ruins of churches and 
religions. 

The whole state of man is a state of culture ; and its 
flowering and completion may be described as Religion, 
or Worship. There is always some religion, some 
hope and fear extended into the invisible, — from the 

P2 
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blind boding which nails a horse-shoe to the mast or 
the threshold, up to the song of the Elders in the 
Apocalypse. But the religion cannot rise above the 
state of the votary. Heaven always bears some pro- 
portion to earth. The god of the cannibals will be a 
cannibal, of the crusaders a crusader, and of the mer- 
chants a merchant. In all ages, souls out of time, 
extraordinary, prophetic, are born, who are rather 
related to the system of the world than to their par- 
ticular age and locality. These announce absolute 
truths, which, with whatever reverence received, are 
speedily dragged down into a savage interpretation. 

We live in a transition period, when the old faiths 
which comforted nations, and not only so, but made 
nations, seem to have spent their force. I do not findf' 
the religions of men at this moment very creditable 
to them but, either childish and insignificant, or un- 
manly and effeminating. The fatal trait is the divorce 
between religion and morality. Here are know-nothing 
religions or churches that proscribe intellect ; scortatory 
religions ; slave-holding and slave-trading religions ; 
and, even in the decent populations, idolatries wherein 
the whiteness of the ritual covers scarlet indulgence. 

There is no faith in the intellectual, none in the moral 
universe. There is faith in chemistry, in meat and 
wine, in wealth, in machinery, in the steam-engine, 
galvanic battery, turbine-wheels, sewing-machines, and 
in public opinion, but not in divine causes. A silent 
revolution has loosed the tension oTl;"Re old religious 
sects, and, in place of the gravity and permanence of 
those societies of opinion, they run into freak and 
extravagance. In creeds never was such levity ; witness 
the heathenisms in Christianity, the periodic " revivals," 
the Millennium mathematics, the peacock ritualism, the 
retrogression to Popery, the maundering of Mormons, 
the squalor of Mesmerism, the deliration of rappings, 
the rat and mouse revelation, thumps in table-drawers, 
and black art. The architecture, the music, the prayer, 
partake of the madness ; the arts sink into shift and 
make-believe. 
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We say, the old forms of religion decay, and that a 
scepticism devastates the community. I do not think 
it can be cured or stayed by any modification of 
theologic creeds, much less by theologic discipline. 
The cure for false theology is mother-wit. Forget your 
books and traditions, and obey your moral perceptions 
at this hour. That which is signified by the words 
"moral" and "spiritual," is a lasting essence, and, 
with whatever illusions we have loaded them, will 
certainly bring back the words, age after age, to their 
ancient meaning. I know no words that mean so 
much. In our definitions, we grope after the spiritual 
by describing it as invisible. The true meaning of 
spiritual is real; that law which executes itself, which 
works without means, and which cannot be conceived 
as not existing. Men talk of "mere morality," — which 
is much as if one should say, " Poor God, with nobody 
to help him." I find the omnipresence and the almighti- 
ness in the reaction of every atom in Nature. 

'Tis certain that worship stands in some commanding 
relation to the health of man, and to his highest powers, 
so as to be, in some manner, the source of intellect. 
All the great ages have been ages of belief. 

Scepticism is unbeHef in cause and effect. A man 
does not see that, as he eats, so he thinks : as he deals, 
so he is, and so he appears ; he does not see that his 
son is the son of his thoughts and of his actions ; that 
fortunes are not exceptions, but fruits ; that relation 
and connection are not somewhere and sometimes, but 
everywhere and always ; no miscellany, no exemption, 
no anomaly — but method and an even web ; and what 
comes out, that was put in. As we are, so we do ; and 
as we do, so is it done to us ; we are the builders of our 
fortunes ; cant and lying and the attempt to secure a 
good which does not belong to us, are, once for all, 
balked and vain. But, in the human mind, this tie of 
fate is made alive. The law is the basis of the human 
mind. In us, it is inspiration ; out there in Nature, we 
see its fatal strength. We call it the moral sentiment. 

It is really of little importance what blunders in 
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statement we make, so only we make no wilful de- 
partures from the truth. 

Why should I hasten to solve every riddle which life 
offers me ? I am well assured that the Questioner, 
who brings me so many problems, will bring the 
answers also in due time. 

That only which we have within, can we see without. 
If we meet no gods, it is because we harbour none. If 
there is grandeur in you, you will find grandeur in 
porters and sweeps. He only is rightly immortal, to 
whom all things are immortal. 

The genius of life is friendly to the noble, and in the 
dark brings them friends from afar. Fear God, and 
where you go, men shall think they walk in hallowed 
cathedrals. 

And so I look on those sentiments which make the 
glory of the human being, love, humility, faith, as 
being also the intimacy of Divinity in the atoms ; and 
that, as soon as the man is right, assurances and 
previsions emanate from the interior of his body and 
his mind ; as, when flowers reach their ripeness, in- 
cense exhales from them, and as a beautiful atmosphere 
is generated from the planet by the averaged emanations 
from all its rocks and soils. 

The race of mankind have always offered at least 
this implied thanks for the gift of existence, — namely, 
the terror of its being taken away ; the insatiable 
curiosity and appetite for its continuation. The whole 
revelation that is vouchsafed us is, the gentle trust, 
which, in our experience we find, will cover also with 
flowers the slopes of this chasm. 

Of immortality, the soul, when well employed, is in- 
curious. It is so well, that it is sure it will be well. 
It asks no questions of the Supreme Power. 'Tis a 
higher thing to confide, that, if it is best we should 
live, we shall live, — 'tis higher to have this conviction 
than to have the lease of indefinite centuries and 
millenniums and aeons. Immortality will come to such 
as are fit for it, and he who would be a great soul in 
future must be a great soul now. 
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The weight of the Universe is pressed down on the 
shoulders of each moral agent to hold him to his task. 
The only path of escape known in all the worlds of 
God is performance. You must do your work before 
you shall be released. And as far as it is a question of 
fact respecting the government of the Universe, Marcus 
Antoninus summed the whole in a word, "It is pleasant 
to die, if there be gods ; and sad to live, if there be 
none." 

And so I think that the last lesson of life, the choral 
song which rises from all elements and all angels, is, 
a voluntary obedience, a necessitated freedom. Man is 
made of the same atoms as the world is, he shares the 
same impressions, predispositions, and destiny. When 
his mind is illuminated, when his heart is kind, he 
throws himself joyfully into the sublime order, and does, 
with knowledge, what the stones do by structure. 

There will be a new church founded on moral science, 
at first cold and naked, a babe in a manger again, the 
algebra and mathematics of ethical law, the church of 
men to come, without shawms, or psaltery, or sackbut ; 
but it will have heaven and earth for its beams and 
rafters ; science for symbol and illustration ; it will 
fast enough gather beauty, music, picture, poetry. Was 
never stoicism so stern and exigent as this shall be ? It 
shall send a man home to his central solitude, shame 
these social, supplicating manners, and make him know 
that much of the time he must have himself to his 
friend. He shall expect no co-operation, he shall walk 
with no companion. The nameless Thought, the name- 
less Power, the superpersonal Heart, — he shall repose 
alone on that. He needs only his own verdict. No 
good fame can help, no bad fame can hurt him. The 
Laws are his consolers, the good Laws themselves are 
alive, they know if he have kept them, they animate 
him with the leading of great duty, and an endless 
horizon. Honour and fortune exist to him who always 
recognizes the neighbourhood of the great, always feels 
himself in the presence of high causes. 
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CONSIDERATIONS BY THE WAY 

Leave this hypocritical prating about the masses. 
Masses are rude, lame, unmade, pernicious in their 
demands and influence, and need not to be flattered, but 
to be schooled. I wish not to concede anything to 
them, but to tame, drill, divide, and break them up, and 
draw individuals out of them. 

Our chief want in life is, somebody who shall make 
us do what we can. This is the service of a friend. 
With him we are easily great. There is a sublime 
attraction in him to whatever virtue is in us. How he 
flings wide the doors of existence ! What questions 
we ask of him ! what an understanding we have ! how 
few words are needed ! It is the only real society. 

The secret of culture is to learn, that a few great 
points steadily reappear, alike in the poverty of the 
obscurest farm, and in the miscellany of metropolitan 
life, and that these few are alone to be regarded, — the 
escape from all false ties ; courage to be what we are ; 
and love of what is simple and beautiful ; independence, 
and cheerful relation — these are the essentials, — these, 
and the wish to serve, — to add somewhat to the well- 
being of men. 

BEAUTY 

We ascribe beauty to that which is simple ; which has 
no superfluous parts ; which exactly answers its end ; 
which stands related to all things ; which is the mean of 
many extremes. It is the most enduring quality, and 
the most ascending quality. ... In the true mythology. 
Love is an immortal child, and Beauty leads him as a 
guide : nor can we express a deeper sense than when 
we say. Beauty is the pilot of the young soul. 

Beyond their sensuous delight, the forms and colours 
of Nature have a new charm for us in our perception 
that not one ornament was added for ornament, but is 
a sign of some better health, or rnore excellent action, 
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Elegance of form in bird or beast, or in the human 
figure, marks some excellence of structure : or beauty 
is only an invitation from what belongs to us. 'Tis a 
law of botany that in plants the same virtues follow the 
same forms. It is a rule of largest application, true in 
a plant, true in a loaf of bread, that in the construction 
of any fabric or organism, any real -increase of fitness 
to its end is an increase of beauty. 

The lesson taught by the study of Greek and of Gothic 
art, of antique and of pre-Raphaelite painting, was 
worth all the research, — namely, that all beauty must 
be organic ; that outside embellishment is deformity. 
It is the soundness of the bones that ultimates itself in 
a peach-bloom complexion ; health of constitution that 
makes the sparkle and the power of the eye. 'Tis the 
adjustment of the size and of the joining of the sockets 
of the skeleton, that gives grace of outline and the finer 
grace of movement. The cat and the deer cannot move 
or sit inelegantly. The dancing-master can never teach 
a badly built man to walk well. Every necessary or 
organic action pleases the beholder. 

The Greeks fabled that Venus was born of the foam of 
the sea. Nothing interests us which is stark or bounded, 
but only what streams with life, what is in act or 
endeavour to reach somewhat beyond. The pleasure a 
palace or a temple gives the eye is, that an order and 
method has been communicated to stones, so that they 
speak and geometrize, become tender or sublime with 
expression. Beauty is the moment of transition, as if 
the form were just ready to flow into other forms. Any 
fixedness, heaping, or concentration on one feature, — a 
long nose, a sharp chin, a hump-back, — is the reverse 
of the flowing, and therefore deformed. Beautiful as is 
the symmetry of any form, if the form can move, we 
seek a more excellent symmetry. The interruption of 
equilibrium stimulates the eye to desire the restoration 
of symmetry, and to watch the steps through which 
it is attained. This is the charm of running water, 
sea-waves, the flight of birds, and the locomotion of 
animals. This is the theory of dancing, to recover 
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continually in changes the lost equilibrium, not by 
abrupt and angular, but by gradual and curving move- 
ments. ... I need not say how wide the same law ranges, 
and how much it can be hoped to effect. All that is a 
little harshly claimed by progressive parties, may easily 
come to be conceded without question, if this rule be 
observed. Thus the circumstances may be easily 
imagined, in which woman may speak, vote, argue 
causes, legislate, and drive a coach, and all the most 
naturally in the world, if only it come by degrees. 

Beauty rests on necessities. The line of beauty is the 
result of perfect economy. . . . There is not a particle to 
spare in natural structures. There is a compelling 
reason in the uses of the plant for every novelty of 
colour or form : and our art saves material, by more 
skilful arrangement, and reaches beauty by taking 
every superfluous ounce that can be spared from a wall, 
and keeping all its strength in the poetry of columns. 
In rhetoric, this art of omission is a chief secret of 
power, and, in general, it is proof of high culture to 
say the greatest matters in the simplest way. 

Veracity first of all, and for ever. Rien de beau que le 
vrai. In all design, art lies in making your object 
prominent, but there is a prior art in choosing objects 
that are prominent. The fine arts have nothing casual, 
but spring from the instincts of the nations that created 
them. Beauty is the quality which makes to endure. 

Women stand related to beautiful Nature around us, 
and the enamoured youth mixes their form with moon 
and stars, with woods and waters, and the pomp of 
summer. They heal us of awkwardness by their words 
and looks. We observe their intellectual influence on 
the most serious student. They refine and clear his 
mind ; teach him to put a pleasing method into what is 
dry and difficult. We talk to them, and wish to be 
listened to ; we fear to fatigue them, and acquire a 
facility of expression which passes from conversation 
into habit of style. 

That Beauty is the normal state, is shown by the 
perpetual effort of Nature to attain it. Mirabeau had 
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an ugly face on a handsome ground ; and we see faces 
every day which have a good type, but have been marred 
in the casting : a proof that we are all entitled to beauty, 
should have been beautiful, if our ancestors had kept 
the laws, — as every lily and every rose is well. 

Those who have ruled human destinies, like planets, 
for thousands of years, were not handsome men. If a 
man can raise a small city to be a great kingdom, can 
make bread cheap, can irrigate deserts, can join oceans 
by canals, can subdue steam, can organize victory, can 
lead the opinions of mankind, can enlarge knowledge, 
'tis no matter whether his nose is parallel to his spine, 
as it ought to be, or whether he has a nose at all ; 
whether his legs are straight, or whether his legs are 
amputated ; his deformities will come to be reckoned 
ornamental, and advantages on the whole. This is the 
triumph of expression, degrading beauty, charming us 
with a power so fine and friendly and intoxicating, that 
it makes admired persons insipid, and the thought of 
passing our lives with them insupportable. There are 
faces so fluid with expression, so flushed and rippled by 
the play of thought, that we can hardly find what the 
mere features really are. When the delicious beauty of 
lineaments loses its power, it is because a more delicious 
beauty has appeared ; that an interior and durable form 
has been disclosed. 

But the sovereign attribute remains to be noted. 
Things are pretty, graceful, rich, elegant, handsome, 
but, until they speak to the imagination, not yet 
beautiful. This is the reason why beauty is still 
escaping out of all analysis. It is not yet possessed, it 
cannot be handled. . . . The new virtue which constitutes 
a thing beautiful is a certain cosmical quality, or a 
power to suggest relation to the whole world, and so lift 
the object out of a pitiful individuality. Every natural 
feature, — sea, sky, rainbow, flowers, musical tone, — has 
in it somewhat which is not private, but universal, 
speaks of that central benefit which is the soul of 
Nature, and thereby is beautiful. And, in chosen men 
and women, I find somewhat in form, speech, and 
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manners, which is not of their person and family, but 
of a humane, catholic, and spiritual character, and we 
love them as the sky. They have a largeness of 
suggestion, and their face and manners carry a certain 
grandeur, like time and justice. 

Thus there is a climbing scale of culture, from the 
first agreeable sensation which a sparkling gem or a 
scarlet stain affords the eye, up through fair outlines 
and details of the landscape, features of the human face 
and form, signs and tokens of thought and character in 
manners, up to the ineflfable mysteries of the intellect. 
Wherever we begin, thither our steps tend : an ascent 
from the joy of a horse in his trappings, up to the per- 
ception of Newton, that the globe on which we ride is 
only a larger apple falling from a larger tree ; up to the 
perception of Plato, that globe and universe are rude 
and early expressions of an all-dissolving Unity, — the 
first stair on the scale to the temple of the Mind. 



ILLUSIONS 

We live by our imaginations, by our admirations, by 
our sentiments. The child walks amid heaps of illusions, 
which he does not like to have disturbed. The boy, 
how sweet to him in his fancy, how dear the story of 
barons and battles ! What a hero he is, whilst he feeds 
on his heroes ! What a debt is his to imaginative 
books ! He has no better friend or influence than Scott, 
Shakespeare, Plutarch, and Homer. The man lives to 
other objects, but who dare affirm that they are more 
real ? Even the prose of the streets is full of refractions. 

Women, more than all, are the element and kingdom 
of illusion. Being fascinated, they fascinate. They see 
through Claude Lorraines. And how dare any one, if 
he could, pluck away the coulisses, stage effects, and 
ceremonies, by which they live ? Too pathetic, too 
pitiable, is the region of affection, and its atmosphere 
always liable to mirage. 

We are not very much to blame for our bad marriages, 
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We live amid hallucinations ; and this especial trap is 
laid to trip up our feet with, and all are tripped up first 
or last. But the mighty Mother who had been so sly 
with us, as if she felt that she owed us some indemnity, 
insinuates into the Pandora-box of marriage some deep 
and serious benefits, and some great joys. We find a 
delight in the beauty and happiness of children, that 
makes the heart too big for the body. In the worst 
assorted connections there is ever some mixture of true 
marriage. 

There are deceptions of the senses, deceptions of the 
passions, and the structural, beneficent illusions of 
sentiment and of the intellect. There is the illusion of 
love, which attributes to the beloved person all which 
that person shares with his or her family, sex, age, or 
condition, nay, with the human mind itself. 'Tis these 
which the lover loves, and Anna Matilda gets the credit 
of them. As if one shut up always in a tower, with one 
window, through which the face of heaven and earth 
could be seen, should fancy that all the marvels he 
beheld belonged to that window. There is the illusion 
of time, which is very deep ; who has disposed of it ? or 
come to the conviction that what seems the succession 
of thought is only the distribution of wholes into causal 
series ? The intellect sees that every atom carries the 
whole of Nature ; that the mind opens to omnipotence ; 
that, in the endless striving and ascents, the meta- 
morphosis is entire, so that the soul doth not know 
itself in its own act, when that act is perfected. There 
is illusion that shall deceive even the elect. There is 
illusion that shall deceive even the performer of the 
miracle. Though he make his body, he denies that he 
makes it. Though the world exist from thought, thought 
is daunted in presence of the world. One after the 
other we accept the mental laws, still resisting those 
which follow, which however must be accepted. But 
all our concessions only compel us to new profusion. 

In this kingdom of illusions we grope eagerly for stays 
and foundations. There is none but a strict and faith- 
ful dealing at home, and a severe barring out of all 
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duplicity or illusion there. Whatever games are played 
with us, we must play no g'ames with ourselves, but 
deal in our privacy with the last honesty and truth. I 
look upon the simple and childish virtues of veracity and 
honesty as the root of all that is sublime in character. 
Speak as you think, be what you are, pay your debts of 
all kinds. I prefer to be owned as sound and solvent, 
and my word as good as my bond, and to be what 
cannot be skipped, or dissipated, or undermined, to all 
the klat in the universe. This reality is the foundation 
of friendship, religion, poetry, and art. At the top or 
at the bottom of all illusions, I set the cheat which still 
leads us to work and live for appearances, in spite of our 
conviction, in all sane hours, that it is what we really 
are that avails with friends, with strangers, and with 
fate or fortune. 

One would think from the talk of men, that riches and 
poverty were a great matter ; and our civilization mainly 
respects it. But the Indians say that they do not think 
the white man with his brow of care, always toiling, 
afraid of heat and cold, and keeping within doors, has 
any advantage of them. The permanent interest of 
every man is never to be in a false position, but to have 
the weight of Nature to back him in all that he does. 
Riches and poverty are a thick or thin costume ; and 
our life — the life of all of us — identical. For we trans- 
cend the circumstance continually, and taste the real 
quality of existence ; as in our employments, which only 
differ in the manipulations, but express the same laws ; 
or in our thoughts, which wear no silks and taste no 
ice-creams. We see God face to face every hour, and 
know the savour of Nature. 
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[Here we have, distinctively, Emerson the citizen and neig-hbour, 
the sag-e of every-day life. The topics are more earthy, but the 
treatment is no less high, the style less concentrated, but not less 
finished, than that of the earlier essays. Save, perhaps, Lincoln, 
Emerson was now the g'reatest force on the American platform, 
exciting everywhere an interest that often rose to positive adora- 
tion. Some passag-es of the twelve chapters in " Society and 
Solitude " had been for many years in circulation in this way or in 
the columns of ephemeral publications before they took their final 
form.] 

Few substances are found pure in nature. Those 
constitutions which can bear in open day the rough 
dealing of the world must be of that mean and average 
structure, — such as iron and salt, atmospheric air, and 
water. But there are metals, like potassium and sodium, 
which, to be kept pure, must be kept under naphtha. 
Such are the talents determined on some specialty, which 
a culminating civilization fosters in the heart of great 
cities and in royal chambers. Nature protects her own 
work. To the culture of the world, an Archimedes, a 
Newton, is indispensable ; so she guards them by a 
certain aridity. If these had been good fellows, fond of 
dancing, port, and clubs, we should have had no 
"Theory of the Sphere," and no "Principia." They 
had that necessity of isolation which genius feels. Each 
must stand on his glass tripod, if he would keep his 
electricity. 

But the necessity of solitude is deeper than we have 
said, and is organic. . . . The determination of each 
\sfrom all the others, like that of each tree up into free 
space. . . . Dear heart ! take it sadly home to thee, — 
there is no co-operation. We begin with friendships, 
and all our youth is a reconnoitring and recruiting of 
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the holy fraternity they shall combine for the salvation 
of men. But so the remoter stars seem a nebula of 
united light ; yet there is no group which a telescope 
will not resolve, and the dearest friends are separated 
by impassable gulfs. 

But this banishment to the rocks and echoes no meta- 
physics can make right or tolerable. This result is so 
against nature, such a half-view, that it must be 
corrected by a common sense and experience. ... It 
you would learn to write, 'tis in the street you must 
learn it. Both for the vehicle and for the aims of fine 
arts, you must frequent the public square. The people 
and not the college, is the writer's home. A scholar is 
a candle which the love and desire of all men will light. 

'Tis hard to mesmerize ourselves, to whip our own 
top ; but through sympathy we are capable of energy 
and endurance. Concert fires people to a certain fury 
of performance they can rarely reach alone. Here is the 
use of society : it is so easy with the great to be great ; 
so easy to come up to an existing standard : — as easy 
as it is to the lover to swim to his maiden through waves 
so grim before. The benefits of affection are immense ; 
and the one event which never loses its romance, is the 
encounter with superior persons on terms allowing the 
happiest intercourse. 

If solitude is proud, so is society vulgar. In society, 
high advantages are set down to the individual as dis- 
qualifications. We sink as easily as we rise, through 
sympathy. . . . Society we must have ; but let it be 
society, and not exchanging news or eating from the 
same dish. Is it society to sit in one of your chairs ? 

All conversation is a magnetic experiment. I know 
that my friend can talk eloquently ; you know that he 
cannot articulate a sentence : we have seen him in 
different company. Assort your party, or invite none. 
Put Stubbs and Coleridge, Quintilian and Aunt Miriam, 
into pairs and you make them all wretched. 

Here again, as so often. Nature delights to put us 
between extreme antagonisms, and our safety is in the 
skill with which we keep the diagonal line. Solitude is 
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impracticable, and society fatal. We must keep our 
head in the one and our hands in the other. The con- 
ditions are met, if we keep our independence, yet do not 
lose our sympathy. 

But let us not be the victims of words. Society and 
solitude are deceptive names. It is not the circumstance 
of seeing more or fewer people, but the readiness of 
sympathy, that imports ; and a sound mind will derive 
its principles from insight, with ever a purer ascent to 
the natural element in which they are to be applied. 



CIVILIZATION 

A CERTAIN degree of progress from the rudest state 
in which man is found, — a dweller in caves, or on trees, 
like an ape, — a cannibal, and eater of pounded snails, 
worms, and offal, — a certain degree of progress from 
this extreme is called Civilization. It is a vague, com- 
plex name of many degrees. Nobody has attempted a 
definition. It implies the evolution of a highly organized 
man, brought to supreme delicacy of sentiment, as in 
practical power, religion, liberty, sense of honour, and 
taste. 

Chiefly the sea-shore has been the point of departure 
to knowledge, as to commerce. The most advanced 
nations are always those who navigate the most. 

The skill that pervades complex details ; the man that 
maintains himself ; the chimney taught to burn its own 
smoke ; the farm made to produce all that is consumed 
on it ; the very prison compelled to maintain itself and 
yield a revenue, and, better still, made a reform school, 
and a manufactory of honest men out of rogues, as the 
steamer made fresh water out of salt, — all these are 
examples of that tendency to combine antagonisms, and 
utilize evil, which is the index of high civiUzation. 

Now that is the, wisdom of a man, in every instance 

of his labour, to hitch his waggon to a star, and see his 

chore done by the gods themselves. That is the way 

we are strong, by borrowing the might of the elements. 

Q 
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We cannot bring the heavenly powers to us, but, if 
we will only choose our jobs in directions in which they 
travel, they will undertake them with the greatest 
pleasure. It is a peremptory rule with them that they 
never go out of their road. We are dapper little busy- 
bodies, and run this way and that way superserviceably ; 
but they swerve never from their foreordained paths, — 
neither the sun, nor the moon, nor a bubble of air, nor 
a mote of dust. 

And as our handiworks borrow the elements, so all 
social and political action leans on principles. To 
accomplish anything excellent, the will must work for 
catholic and universal ends. 

Hitch your waggon to a star. Let us not fag in 
paltry works which serve our pot and bag alone. Let 
us not lie and steal. No god will help. We shall find 
all their teams going the other way,— Charles's Wain, 
Great Bear, Orion, Leo, Hercules : every god will leave 
us. Work rather for those interests which the divinities 
honour and promote — justice, love, freedom, know- 
ledge, utility. 

The true test of civilization is, not the census, nor the 
size of cities, nor the crops, — no, but the kind of man 
the country turns out. 



ART 

The utterance of thought and emotion in speech and 
action may be conscious or unconscious. . . . The 
conscious utterance of thought, by speech or action, to 
any end, is Art. From the first imitative babble of a 
child to the despotism of eloquence, from his first pile 
of toys or chip bridge to the masonry of Minot Rock 
Lighthouse or the Pacific Railroad, from the tattooing 
of the Owhyhees to the Vatican Gallery, from the 
simplest expedient of private prudence to the American 
Constitution, from its first to its last works, Art is the 
spirit's voluntary use and combination of things to serve 
its end. The Will distinguishes it as spiritual action. 
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Relatively to themselves, the bee, the bird, the beaver, 
have no art ; for what they do, they do instinctively ; 
but relatively to the Supreme Being, they have. And 
the same is true of all unconscious action : relatively to 
the doer, it is instinct ; relatively to the First Cause, it 
is Art. . . . Art, universally, is the spirit creative. 

The law is this. The universal soul is the alone 
creator of the useful and the beautiful ; therefore, to 
make anything useful or beautiful, the individual must 
be submitted to the universal mind. 

I say that the power of Nature predominates over the 
human will in all works of even the fine arts, in all that 
respects their material and external circumstances. 
Nature paints the best part of the picture ; carves the 
best part of the statue ; builds the best part of the 
house ; and speaks the best part of the oration. 

As, in useful art, so far as it is useful, the work must 
be strictly subordinated to the laws of Nature, so as to 
become a sort of continuation, and in no wise a con- 
tradiction of Nature ; so, in art that aims at beauty, must 
the parts be subordinated to Ideal Nature, and every- 
thing individual abstracted, so that it shall be the pro- 
duction of the universal soul. 

So much as we can shove aside our egotism, our 
prejudice, and will, and bring the omniscience of reason 
upon the subject before us, so perfect is the work. 

There is but one Reason. The mind that made the 
world is not one mind, but the mind. Every man is an 
inlet to the same, and to all of the same. And every 
work of art is a more or less pure manifestation of the 
same. 

Arising out of eternal Reason, one and perfect, what- 
ever is beautiful rests on the foundation of the necessary. 
Nothing is arbitrary, nothing is insulated in beauty. It 
depends for ever on the necessary and the useful. 

It never was in the power of any man, or any 
community, to call the arts into being. They come to 
serve his actual wants, never to please his fancy. These 
arts have their origin always in some enthusiasm, as 
love, patriotism, or religion. Who carved marble? 
Q 2 
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The believing man, who wished to symbolize their gods 
to the waiting Greeks. The Gothic cathedrals were 
built when the builder and the priest and the people were 
overpowered by their faith. Love and fear laid every 
stone. 

ELOQUENCE 

There are many audiences in every public assembly, 
each one of which rules in turn. If anything comic and 
coarse is spoken, you shall see the emergence of the 
boys and rowdies, so loud and vivacious that you might 
think the house was filled with them. If new topics are 
started, graver and higher, these roisterers recede ; a 
more chaste and wise attention takes place. You would 
think the boys slept, and that the men have any degree 
of profoundness. If the speaker utter a noble sentiment, 
the attention deepens, a new and highest audience now 
listens, and the audiences of the fun and of facts and of 
the understanding are all silenced and awed. There is 
also something excellent in every audience, — the capacity 
of virtue. They are ready to be beatified. They know 
so much more than the orator, — and are so just ! There 
is a tablet there for every line he can inscribe, though 
he should mount to the highest levels. 

The right eloquence needs no bell to call the people 
together, and no constable to keep them. It draws the 
children from their play, the old from their arm-chairs, 
the invalid from his warm chamber : it holds the hearer 
fast; steals away his feet, that he shall not depart, — 
his memory, that he shall not remember the most press- 
ing affairs, — his belief, that he shall not admit any 
opposing considerations. 

There are all degrees of power, and the least are in- 
teresting, but they must not be confounded. There is 
the glib tongue and cool self-possession of the salesman 
in a large shop, which, as is well known, overpower the 
prudence and resolution of housekeepers of both sexes. 
There is a petty lawyer's fluency, which is suflSciently 
impressive to him who is devoid of that talent, though it 
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be, in so many cases, nothing more than a facility of 
expressing with accuracy and speed what everybody 
thinks and says more slowly, without new information, 
or precision of thought, — but the same thing, neither 
less nor more. It requires no special insight to edit one 
of our country newspapers. Yet whoever can say off 
currently, sentence by sentence, matter neither better 
nor worse than what is there printed, will be very im- 
pressive to our easily-pleased population. These talkers 
are of that class who prosper, like the celebrated school- 
master, by being only one lesson ahead of the pupil. 

In every company, the man with the fact is like the 
guide you hire to lead your party up a mountain, or 
through a difficult country. He may not compare with 
any of the party in mind, or breeding, or courage, or 
possessions, but he is much more important to' the 
present need than any of them. 

The statement of the fact, however, sinks before the 
statement of the law, which requires immeasurably 
higher powers, and is a rarest gift, being in all great 
masters one and the same thing, — in lawyers, nothing 
technical, but always some piece of common sense, alike 
interesting to laymen as to clerks. 

Next to the knowledge of the fact and its laws is 
method, which constitutes the genius and efficiency of 
all remarkable men. 

Statement, method, imagery, selection, tenacity of 
memory, power of dealing with facts, of illuminating 
them, of sinking them by ridicule or by diversion of the 
mind, rapid generalization, humour, pathos, are keys 
which the orator holds ; and yet these fine gifts are not 
eloquence, and do often hinder a man's attainment of it. 
And if we come to the heart of the mystery, perhaps we 
should say that the truly eloquent man is a sane man with 
power to communicate his sanity. 

For the triumphs of the art somewhat more must still 
be required, namely, a reinforcing of man from events, so 
as to give the double force of reason and destiny. In 
transcendent eloquence, there was ever some crisis in 
affairs, such as could deeply engage the man to the cause 
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he pleads, and draw all this wide power to a point. For 
the explosions and eruptions, there must be accumula- 
tions of heat somewhere, beds of ignited anthracite at 
the centre. And in cases where profound conviction has 
been wrought, the eloquent man is he who is no beautiful 
speaker, but who is inwardly drunk with a certain belief. 
. . . Add to this concentration a certain regnant calm- 
ness, which in all the tumult, never utters a premature 
syllable, but keeps the secret of its means and method ; 
and the orator stands before the people as a demoniacal 
power to whose miracles they have no key. 



DOMESTIC LIFE 

The household, the calling, the friendships, of the 
citizen are not homogeneous. His house ought to 
show us his honest opinion of what makes his well- 
being when he rests among his kindred, and forgets all 
affectation, compliance, and even exertion of will. He 
brings home whatever commodities and ornaments have 
for years allured his pursuit, and his character must be 
seen in them. But what idea predominates in our 
houses ? Thrift first, then convenience and pleasure. 
Take off all the roofs, from street to street, and we 
shall seldom find the temple of any higher god than 
Prudence. The progress of domestic living has been 
in cleanliness, in ventilation, in health, in decorum, in 
countless means and arts of comfort, in the concentra- 
tion of all the utilities of every clime in each house. 
They are arranged for low benefits. The houses of the 
rich are confectioners' shops, where we get sweetmeats 
and wine ; the houses of the poor are imitations of 
these to the extent of their ability. With these ends 
housekeeping is not beautiful ; it cheers and raises 
neither the husband, the wife, nor the child ; neither 
the host, nor the guest ; it oppresses women. A house 
kept to the end of prudence is laborious without joy ; a 
house kept to the end of display is impossible to all but 
a few women, and their success is dearly bought. 
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I think it plain that this voice of communities and 
ages, "Give us wealth, and the good household shall 
exist," is vicious, and leaves the whole difficulty un- 
touched. It is better, certainly, in this form, "Give us 
your labour, and the household begins." I see not 
how serious labour, the labour of all and every day, is 
to be avoided ; and many things betoken a revolution 
of opinion and practice in regard to manual labour that 
may go far to aid our practical inquiry. Another age 
may divide the manual labour of the world more equally 
on all the members of society, and so make the labours 
of a few hours avail to the wants and add to the vigour 
of the man. But the reform that applies itself to the 
household must not be partial. It must correct the 
whole system of our social living. It must come with 
plain living and high thinking ; it must break up caste, 
and put domestic service on another foundation. It 
must come in connection with a true acceptance by 
each man of his vocation, — not chosen by his parents 
or friends, but by his genius, with earnestness and love. 

Our social forms are very far from truth and equity. 
But the way to set the axe at the root of the tree is to 
raise our aim. Let us understand, then, that a house 
should bear witness in all its economy that human 
culture is the end to which it is built and garnished. 
It stands there under the sun and moon to ends 
analogous, and not less noble than theirs. It is not for 
festivity, it is not for sleep : but the pine and the oak 
shall gladly descend from the mountains to uphold the 
roof of men as faithful and necessary as themselves ; to 
be the shelter always open to good and true persons ; — 
a hall which shines with sincerity, brows ever tranquil, 
and a demeanour impossible to disconcert ; whose in- 
mates know what they want ; who do not ask your 
house how theirs should be kept. 

I pray you, O excellent wife, not to cumber yourself 
and me to get a rich dinner for this man or this woman 
who has alighted at our gate, nor a bed-chamber made 
ready at too great a cost. These things, if they are 
curious in, they can get for a dollar at any village. But 
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let this stranger, if he will, in your looks, in your accent 
and behaviour, read your heart and earnestness, your 
thought and will, which he cannot buy at any price, in 
any village or city, and which he may well travel fifty 
miles, and dine sparely and sleep hard, in order to 
behold. Certainly, let the board be spread and let the 
bed be dressed for the traveller ; but let not the emphasis 
of hospitality lie in these things. Honour to the house 
where they are simple to the verge of hardship, so that 
there the intellect is awake, and reads the laws of the 
universe, the soul worships truth and love, honour and 
courtesy flow into all deeds. 

Happy will that house be in which the relations are 
formed from character, after the highest, and not after 
the lowest order ; the house in which character marries, 
and not confusion and a miscellany of unavowable 
motives. Then shall marriage be a covenant to secure 
to either party the sweetness and honour of being a 
calm, continuing, inevitable benefactor to the other. 

The ornament of a house is the friends who frequent 
it. There is no event greater in life than the appear- 
ance of new persons about our hearth, except it be the 
progressof the character which draws them. . . . For we 
figure to ourselves, — do we not ? — that when men shall 
meet as they should, as states meet, — each a benefactor, 
a shower of falling stars, so rich with deeds, with 
thoughts, with so much accomplishment, — it shall be 
the festival of nature, which all things symbolize : and 
perhaps Love is only the highest symbol of Friendship, 
as all other things seem symbols of love. 

The language of a ruder age has given to common 
law the maxim that every man's house is his castle : the 
progress of truth will make every house a shrine. 

Let religion cease to be occasional ; and the pulses of 
thought that go to the borders of the universe, let them 
proceed from the bosom of the Household. 
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FARMING 

There has been a nightmare, bred in England, of 
indigestion and spleen among landlords and loomlords, 
namely, the dogma that men breed too fast for the 
powers of the soil ; that men multiply in a geometrical 
ratio, whilst corn only in an arithmetical ; and hence 
that, the more prosperous we are, the faster we ap- 
proach these frightful limits ; nay, the plight of every 
new generation is worse than of the foregoing, because 
the first comers take up the best lands ; the next, the 
second best ; and each succeeding wave of population 
is driven to poorer, so that the land is ever yielding less 
returns to enlarging hosts of eaters. Henry Carey of 
Philadelphia replied : " Not so, Mr. Malthus, but just 
the opposite of so is the fact." 

The last lands are the best lands. It needs science 
and great numbers to cultivate the best lands, and in 
the best manner. Thus true political economy is not 
mean, but liberal, and on the pattern of the sun and 
sky. Population increases in the ratio of morality : 
credit exists in the ratio of morality. 



WORKS AND DAYS 

Many facts concur to show that we must look deeper 
for our salvation than to steam, photographs, balloons, 
or astronomy. These tools have some questionable 
properties. They are reagents. Machinery is ag- 
gressive. The weaver becomes a web, the machinist a 
machine. If you do not use the tools, they use you. All 
tools are in one sense edge-tools, and dangerous. . . . 
The machine unmakes the man. Now that the machine 
is so perfect, the engineer is nobody. Every new step 
in improving the engine restricts one more act of the 
engineer, — unteaches him. 

What have these arts done for the character, for the 
worth of mankind ? Are men better ? 'Tis sometimes 
questioned whether morals have not decHned as the 
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arts have ascended. Here are great arts and little 
men. Here is greatness begotten of paltriness. . . . 'Tis 
too plain that with the material power the moral pro- 
gress has not kept pace. It appears that we have not 
made a judicious investment. Works and days were 
offered us, and we took works. 

He only is rich who owns the day. There is no king, 
rich man, fairy, or demon who possesses such power as 
that. The days are ever divine as to the first Aryans. 
They are of the least pretension, and of the greatest 
capacity, of anything that exists. They come and go 
like muffled and veiled figures, sent from a distant 
friendly party ; but they say nothing ; and if we do not 
use the gifts they bring, they carry them as silently 
away. 

In solitude and in the country, what dignity dis- 
tinguishes the holy time ! The old Sabbath, or Seventh 
Day, white with the religions of unknown thousands of 
years, when this hallowed hour dawns out of the deep, 
— a clean page, which the wise may inscribe with truth, 
whilst the savage scrawls it with fetishes, — the cathedral 
music of history breathes through it a psalm to our 
solitude. 

The days are made on a loom whereof the warp and 
woof are past and future time. They are majestically 
dressed, as if every god brought a thread to the skyey 
web. 'Tis pitiful the things by which we are rich or 
poor, — a matter of coins, coats, and carpets, a little 
more or less stone, or wood, or paint, the fashion of a 
cloak or hat ; like the luck of naked Indians, of whom 
one is proud in the possession of a glass bead or a red 
feather, and the rest miserable in the want of it. But 
the treasures which Nature spent itself to amass, — the 
secular, refined, composite anatomy of man, — which all 
strata go to form, which the prior races, from infusory 
and saurian, existed to ripen ; the surrounding plastic 
natures ; the earth with its foods ; the intellectual, 
temperamenting air ; the sea with its invitations ; the 
heaven deep with worlds ; and the answering brain and 
nervous structure replying to these ; the eye that looketh 
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into the deeps, which again look back to the eye, — 
abyss to abyss ; — these, not Uke a glass bead, or the 
coins or carpets, are given immeasurably to all. This 
miracle is hurled into every beggar's hands. 

Who is he that does not always find himself doing 
something less than his best task? "What are you 
doing?" "Oh, nothing; I have been doing thus or 

shall do so, or so, but now I am only " Ah ! poor 

dupe, will you never slip out of the web of the master 
juggler, — never learn that, as soon as the irrecoverable 
years have woven their blue glory between to-day and 
us, these passing hours shall glitter and draw us, as 
the wildest romance and the homes of beauty and 
poetry ? How difficult to deal erect with them ! The 
events they bring, their trade, entertainments, and 
gossip, their urgent work, all throw dust in the eyes 
and distract attention. He is a strong man who can 
look them in the eye, see through this juggle, feel their 
identity, and keep his own ; who can know surely that 
one will be like another to the end of the world, nor 
permit love, or death, or politics, or money, war, or 
pleasure, to draw him from his task. 

He lurks, he hides, — he who is success, reality, joy, and 
power. One of the illusions is that the present hour is 
not the critical, decisive hour. Write it on your heart 
that every day is the best day in the year. No man has 
learned anything rightly, until he know that every day 
is Doomsday. 

In daily life, what distinguishes the master is the using 
those materials he has, instead of looking about for 
what are more renowned, or what others have used 
well. 

We ask for long life, but 'tis deep life, or grand 
moments, that signify. Let the measure of time be 
spiritual, not mechanical. Life is unnecessarily long. 
Moments of insight, of fine personal relation, a smile, a 
glance, — what ample borrowers of eternity they are ! 

He only can enrich me who can recommend to me 
the space between sun and sun. 'Tis the measure of a 
man, — his apprehension of a day. . . . And him I reckon 
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the most learned scholar, not who can unearth for me 
the buried dynasties of Sesostrisand Ptolemy, the Sothiac 
era, the Olympiads and consulships, but who can un- 
fold the theory of this particular Wednesday. 

But life is good only when it is magical and musical, 
a perfect timing and consent, and when we do not anato- 
mize it. You must treat the days respectfully, you 
must be a day yourself, and not interrogate it like a 
college professor. The world is enigmatical, — every- 
thing said and everything known or done, — and must 
not be taken literally, but genially. We must be at the 
top of our condition to understand anything rightly. 
You must hear the bird's song without attempting to 
render it into nouns and verbs. Cannot we be a little 
abstemious and obedient ? Cannot we let the morning be ? 



BOOKS 

It is easy to accuse books, and bad ones are easily 
found ; and the best are but records, and not the things 
recorded ; and certainly there is dilettanteism enough, 
and books that are merely neutral and do nothing for 
us. . . . But it is not less true that there are books which 
are of that importance in a man's private experience, as 
to verify for him the fables of Cornelius Agrippa, of 
Michael Scott, or of the old Orpheus of Thrace, — books 
which take rank in our life with parents and lovers and 
passionate experiences, so medicinal, so stringent, so 
revolutionary, so authoritative, — books which are the 
work and the proof of faculties so comprehensive, so 
nearly equal to the world which they paint, that, though 
one shuts them with meaner ones, he feels his exclusion 
from them to accuse his way of living. 

Consider what you have in the smallest chosen 
library. A company of the wisest and wittiest men 
that could be picked out of all civil countries, in a 
thousand years, have set in best order the results of 
their learning and wisdom. The men themselves were 
hid and inaccessible, solitary, impatient of interruption. 
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fenced by etiquette ; but the thought which they did 
not uncover to their bosom friend is here written out in 
transparent words to us, the strangers of another age. 

Meantime the colleges, whilst they provide us with 
libraries, furnish no professor of books ; and, I think, 
no chair is so much wanted. In a library we are 
surrounded by many hundreds of dear friends, but they 
are imprisoned by an enchanter in these paper and 
leathern boxes . . . and as the enchanter has dressed 
them, like battalions of infantry, in coat and jacket of 
one cut, by the thousand and ten thousand, your chance 
of hitting on the right one is to be computed by the 
arithmetical rule of Permutation and Combination, — 
not a choice out of three caskets, but out of half a 
a million caskets all alike. ... It seems, then, as if some 
charitable soul, after losing a great deal of time among 
the false books, and alighting upon a few true ones 
which made him happy and wise, would do a right act 
in naming those which have been bridges or ships to 
carry him safely over dark morasses and barren oceans, 
into the heart of sacred cities, into palaces and temples. 

The best rule of reading will be a method from 
nature, and not a mechanical one of hours and pages. 
It holds each student to a pursuit of his native aim, 
instead of a desultory miscellany. Let him read what 
is proper to him, and not waste his memory on a crowd 
of mediocrities. As whole nations have derived their 
culture from a single book, — as the Bible has been the 
literature as well as the religion of large portions of 
Europe, — as Hafiz was the eminent genius of the 
Persians, Confucius of the Chinese, Cervantes of the 
Spaniards ; so, perhaps, the human mind would be a 
gainer, if all the secondary writers were lost, — say, in 
England, all but Shakespeare, Milton, and Bacon, — 
through the profounder study so drawn to those 
wonderful minds. 

Be sure, then, to read no mean books. Shun the 
spawn of the press on the gossip of the hour. Do not 
read what you shall learn, without asking, in the street 
^nd the train. 
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The three practical rules, then, which I have to offer, 
are, — i. Never read any book that is not a year old. 
2. Never read any but famed books. 3. Never read 
any but what you like. 

Of the old Greek books, I think there are five which 
we cannot spare : i. Homer, who, in spite of Pope and 
all the learned uproar of centuries, has really the 
true fire, and is good for simple minds, is the true and 
adequate germ of Greece, and occupies that place as 
history, which nothing can supply. It holds through 
all literature, that our best history is still poetry. It is 
so in Hebrew, in Sanskrit, and in Greek. English 
history is best known through Shakespeare. ... 2. 
Herodotus, whose history contains inestimable anec- 
dotes, which brought it with the learned into a sort of 
disesteem ; but in these days, when it is found that 
what is most memorable of history is a few anecdotes 
and that we need not be alarmed though we should find 
it not dull, it is regaining credit. 3. ^Eschylus, the 
grandest of the three tragedians who has given us 
under a thin veil the first plantation of Europe. The 
" Prometheus " is a poem of the^Iike dignity and scope as 
the Book of Job, or the Norse Edda. 4. Of Plato I 
hesitate to speak, lest there should be no end. You 
find in him that which you have already found in Homer, 
now ripened to thought, — the poet converted to a 
philosopher, with loftier strains of musical wisdom than 
Homer reached ; as if Homer were the youth, and 
Plato the finished man ; yet with no less security of 
bold and perfect song, when he cares to use it, and 
with some harp-strings fetched from a higher heaven. 
He contains the future, as he came out of the past. In 
Plato, you explore modern Europe in its causes and 
seed, — all that in thought, which the history of Europe 
embodies or has yet to embody. The well-informed 
man finds himself anticipated. Plato is up with him 
too. Nothing has escaped him. Every new crop in 
the fertile harvest of reform, every fresh suggestion of 
modern humanity, is there. ... 5. Plutarch cannot be 
spared from the smallest library ; first, because he is so 
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readable, which is much ; then, that he is medicinal and 
invigorating. 

Of course a certain outline should be obtained of 
Greek history in which the important moments and 
persons can be rightly set down. . . . The valuable part 
is the age of Pericles and the next generation. And 
here we must read the "Clouds" of Aristophanes, and 
what more of that master we gain appetite for, to learn 
our way in the streets of Athens. 

If we come down a little by natural steps from the 
master to the disciples, we have, six or seven centuries 
later, the Platonists, — who also cannot be skipped, — 
Plotinus, Porphyry, Proclus, Synesius, Jamblichus. . . . 
The imaginative scholar will find few stimulants to his 
brain like these writers. 

For history there is great choice of ways to bring the 
student through early Rome. If he can read Livy, he 
has a good book. . . . The poet Horace is the eye of the 
Augustan age ; Tacitus, the wisest of historians ; and 
Martial will give him Roman manners, — and some very 
bad ones, — in the early days of the Empire : but 
Martial must be read, if read at all, in his own 
tongue. . . . He cannot spare Gibbon, with his vast 
reading, — with such wit and continuity of mind, that, 
though never profound, his book is one of the con- 
veniences of civilization, like the new railroad from ocean 
to ocean, — and, I think, will be sure to send the reader 
to his " Memoirs of Himself," and the " Extracts from 
my Journal," and "Abstracts of my Readings," which 
will spur the laziest scholar to emulation of his 
prodigious performance. 

The cardinal facts of European history are soon 
learned. There is Dante's poem, to open the Italian 
Republics of the Middle Age ; Dante's "Vita Nuova," 
to explain Dante and Beatrice ; and Boccaccio's " Life 
of Dante," — a great man to describe a greater. To 
help us, perhaps a volume or two of M. Sismondi's 
" Italian Republics" will be as good as the entire six- 
teen. When we come to Michael Angelo, his Sonnets 
and Letters must be read, with his Life by Vasari, or, 
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in our day, by Hermann Grimm. For the Church, and 
the Feudal Institution, Mr. Haliam's " Middle Ages " 
will furnish, if superficial, yet readable and conceivable 
outlines. 

The " Life of the Emperor Charles V.," by the useful 
Robertson, is still the key of the following age. 
Ximenes, Columbus, Loyola, Luther, Erasmus, 
Melanchthon, Francis L, Henry VHL, Elizabeth, and 
Henry IV. of France, are his contemporaries. It is a 
time of seeds and expansion, whereof our recent 
civilization is the fruit. 

If now the relations of England to European affairs 
bring him to British ground, he is arrived at the 
very moment when modern history takes new pro- 
portions. He can look back for the legends and 
mythology to the " Younger Edda " and the 
" Heimskringla " of Snorri Sturlasson, to Mallet's 
" Northern Antiquities," to Ellis's " Metrical 
Romances," to Asser's " Life of Alfred " and Venerable 
Bade, and to the researches of Sharon Turner and 
Palgrave. Hume will serve him for an intelligent guide, 
and in the Elizabethan era he is at the richest period of 
the English mind, with the chief men of action and of 
thought which that nation has produced, and with a 
pregnant future before him. Here he has Shakespeare, 
Spencer, Sidney, Raleigh, Bacon, Chapman, Jonson, 
Ford, Beaumont and Fletcher, Herbert, Donne, Herrick ; 
and Milton, Marvell, and Dryden, not long after. 

In reading history, he is to prefer the history of in- 
dividuals. He will not repent the time he gives to 
Bacon, — not if he read the " Advancement of Learning," 
the "Essays," the "Novum Organum," the "History 
of Henry VII., and then all the "Letters" (especially 
those to the Earl of Devonshire explaining the Essex 
business), and all but his "Apophthegms." 

Among the best books are certain Autobiographies : as 
St. Augustine's Confessions ; Benvenuto Cellini's 
Life ; Montaigne's Essays ; Lord Herbert of Cherbury's 
Memoirs ; Memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz ; Rousseau's 
Confessions ; Linnaeus's Diary ; Gibbon's, Hume's, 
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Franklin's, Burns's, Alfieri's, Goethe's, and Haydon's 
Autobiographies. 

Another class of books closely allied to these, 
and of like interest, are those which may be called 
Table- Talks : of which the best are Saadi's Gulistan ; 
Luther's Table-Talk ; Aubrey's Lives ; Spence's 
Anecdotes ; Selden's Table-Talk ; Boswell's Life of 
Johnson ; Eckermann's Conversations with Goethe ; 
Coleridge's Table-Talk ; and Hazlitt's Life of 
Northcote. 

There is a class whose value I should designate as 
Favourites : such as Froissart's Chronicles ; Southey's 
Chronicle of the Cid ; Cervantes ; Sully's Memoirs ; 
Rabelais; Montaigne; Izaak Walton; Evelyn; Sir 
Thomas Browne ; Aubrey ; Sterne ; Horace Walpole ; 
Lord Clarendon ; Doctor Johnson ; Burke, shedding 
floods of light on his times ; Lamb ; Landor ; and De 
Quincey ; — a list, of course, that may easily be swelled, 
as dependent on individual caprice. 

There is another class, more needful to the present 
age, because the currents of custom run now in another 
direction, and leave us dry on this side ; — I mean the 
Imaginative. . . . We must have idolatries, mythologies, — 
some swing and verge for the creative power lying 
coiled and cramped here, driving ardent natures to 
insanity and crime if it do not find vent. Without the 
great arts which speak to the sense of beauty, a man 
seems to me a poor, naked, shivering creature. 

Yet how far off from life and manners and motives 
the novel still is ! Life lies about us dumb ; the day, 
as we know it, has not yet found a tongue. . . . But the 
novel will find the way to our interiors one day, and 
will not always be the novel of costume merely. I do 
not think it inoperative now. So much novel-reading 
cannot leave the young men and maidens untouched ; 
and doubtless it gives some ideal dignity to the day. 

There is no room left, — and yet I might as well not 
have begun as to leave out a class of books which are 
the best : I mean the Bibles of the world, or the sacred 
books of each nation, which express for each the 

R 
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supreme result of their experience. After the Hebrew 
and Greek Scriptures, which constitute the sacred books 
of Christendom, these are, the Desatir of the Persians, 
and the Zoroastrian Oracles ; the Vedas and Laws of 
Menu ; the Upanishads, the Vishnu Purana, the 
Bhagvat Geeta, of the Hindoos ; the books of the 
Buddhists ; the " Chinese Classic," of four books, 
containing the wisdom of Confucius and Mencius. 
Also such other books as have acquired a semi-canonical 
authority in the world, as expressing the highest 
sentiment and hope of nations. Such are the " Hermes 
Trismegistus," pretending to be Egyptian remains ; the 
" Sentences " of Epictetus ; of Marcus Antoninus ; the 
" Vishnu Sarma " of the Hindoos ; the " Gulistan" of 
Saadi ; the ' ' Imitation of Christ " of Thomas a Kempis ; 
and the " Thoughts " of Pascal. 

All these books are the majestic expressions of the 
universal conscience, and are more to our daily purpose 
than this year's almanac, or this day's newspaper. But 
they are for the closet, and to be read on the bended 
knee. Their communications are not to be given or 
taken with the lips and the end of the tongue, but out 
of the glow of the cheek, and with the throbbing heart. 



CLUBS 

Some men love only to talk where they are masters. 
They like to go to school-girls, or to boys, or into the 
shops where the sauntering people gladly lend an ear to 
any one. . . . Then there are the gladiators, to whom 
it is always a battle ; 'tis no matter on which side, they 
fight for victory ; then the heady men, the egotists, the 
monotones, the steriles, and the impracticables. . . . How 
delightful after these disturbers is the radiant, playful 
wit of — one whom I need not name, — for in every society 
there is his representative. Good-nature is stronger 
than tomahawks. His conversation is all pictures : he 
can reproduce whatever he has seen ; he tells the best 
story in the county, and is of such genial temper that 
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he disposes all others irresistibly to good-humour and 
discourse. 

Every variety of gift — science, religion, politics, 
letters, art, prudence, war, or love — has its vent and 
exchange in conversation. Conversation is the Olympic 
games whither every superior gift resorts to assert and 
approve itself, — and, of course, the inspirations of power- 
ful and public men, with the rest. 

The club must be self-protecting and obstacles arise 
at the outset. There are people who cannot well be 
cultivated, whom you must keep down and quiet if you 
can. There are those who have the instinct of a bat to 
fly against any lighted candle and put it out, — marplots 
and contradictors. There are those who go only to talk, 
and those who go only to hear : both are bad. A right 
rule for a club would be, — Admit no man whose presence 
excludes any one topic. It requires people who are not 
surprised and shocked, who do and let do, and let be, 
who sink trifles, and know solid values, and who take a 
great deal for granted. 



COURAGE 

Self-sacrifice is the real miracle out of which all the 
reported miracles grew. 

'Tis said courage is common, but the immense esteem 
in which it is held proves it to be rare. Animal resist- 
ance, the instinct of the male animal when cornered, is 
no doubt common ; but the pure article, courage with 
eyes, courage with conduct, self-possession at the 
cannon's mouth, cheerfulness in lonely adherence to 
the right, is the endowment of elevated characters. I 
need not show how much it is esteemed, for the people 
give it the first rank. They forgive everything to it. 

What cannot stand, must fall; and the measure of 
our sincerity, and therefore of the respect of men, is the 
amount of health and wealth we will hazard in the defence 
of our right. 

Knowledge is the antidote to fear, — Knowledge, Use, 
R 2 
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and Reason, with its higher aids. The child is as much 
in danger from a staircase, or the fire-grate, or a bath- 
tub, or a cat, as the soldier from a cannon or an ambush. 
Each surmounts the fear as fast as he precisely under- 
stands the peril, and learns the means of resistance. 
Each is hable to panic, which is, exactly, the terror of 
ignorance surrendered to the imagination. Knowledge 
is the encourager, knowledge that takes fear out of the 
heart, knowledge and use, which is knowledge in 
practice. They can conquer who believe they can. 

Courage is equality to the problem, in affairs, in 
science, in trade, in council, or in action ; consists in 
the conviction that the agents with whom you contend 
are not superior in strength or resources or spirit to you. 

It is plain that there is no separate essence called 
courage, no cup or cell in the brain, no vessel in the 
heart containing drops or atoms that make or give this 
virtue ; but it is the right or healthy state of every man, 
when he is free to do that which is constitutional to 
him to do. It is directness, — the instant performing of 
that which he ought. 

The sacred courage is connected with the heart. The 
head is a half, a fraction, until it is enlarged and inspired 
by the moral sentiment. For it is not the means on 
which we draw, as health or wealth, practical skill or 
dexterous talent, or multitudes of followers, that count, 
but the aims only. The aim reacts back on the means. 
A great aim aggrandizes the means. The meal and 
water that are the commissariat of t\i& forlorn hope that 
stake their lives to defend the pass are sacred as the 
Holy Grail, or as if one had eyes to see in chemistry the 
fuel that is rushing to feed the sun. 

He has not learned the lesson of life who does not 
every day surmount a fear. 

If you accept your thoughts as inspirations from the 
Supreme Intelligence, obey them when they prescribe 
difficult duties, because they come only so long as they 
are used ; or, if your scepticism reaches to the last 
verge, and you have no confidence in any foreign mind, 
then be brave, because there is one good opinion which 
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must always be of consequence to you, namely, your 
own. 



SUCCESS 

Nature knows how to convert evil to good ; Nature 
utilizes misers, fanatics, show-men, egotists, to accom- 
plish her ends ; but we must not think better of the 
foible for that. The passion for sudden success is rude 
and puerile, just as war, cannons, and executions are 
used to clear the ground of bad, lumpish, irreclaimable 
savages, but always to the damage of the conquerors. 

I hate this shallow Americanism which hopes to get 
rich by credit, to get knowledge by raps on midnight 
tables, to learn the economy of the mind by phrenology, 
or skill without study, or mastery without apprentice- 
ship, or the sale of goods through pretending that they 
sell, or power through making believe you are powerful, 
or through a packed jury or caucus, bribery and "re- 
peating " votes, or wealth by fraud. They think they 
have got it, but they have got something else, — a crime 
which calls for another crime, and another devil behind 
that ; these are steps to suicide, infamy, and the harm- 
ing of mankind. We countenance each other in this life 
of show, puffing, advertisement, and manufacture of 
public opinion ; and excellence is lost sight of in the 
hunger for sudden performance and praise. 

Self-trust is the first secret of success, the belief that, 
if you are here, the authorities of the universe put 
you here, and for cause, or with some task strictly ap- 
pointed you in your constitution, and so long as you 
work at that you are well and successful. It by no 
means consists in rushing prematurely to a showy feat 
that shall catch the eye and satisfy spectators. It is 
enough if you work in the right direction. 

The sum of wisdom is, that the time is never lost that 
is devoted to work. The good workman never says, 
" There, that will do " ; but, " There, that is it : try it, 
and come again, it will last always." 
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I know it is a nice point to discriminate this self-trust, 
which is the pledge of all mental vigour and performance, 
from the disease to which it is allied, — the exaggeration 
of the part which we can play ; — yet they are two things. 
But it is sanity to know, that, over my talent or knack, 
and a million times better than any talent, is the central 
intelligence which subordinates and uses all talents ; and 
it is only as a door into this, that any talent or the 
knowledge it gives is of value. He only who comes in- 
to this central intelligence, in which no egotism or 
exaggeration can be, comes into self-possession. 

Ah ! if one could keep this sensibility, and live in the 
happy sufficing present, and find the day and its cheap 
means contenting, which only ask receptivity in you, 
and no strained exertion and cankering ambition, over- 
stimulating to be at the head of your class and the head 
of society, and to have distinction and laurels and 
consumption ! We are not strong by our power to 
penetrate but by our relatedness. The world is en- 
larged for us, not by new objects, but by finding more 
aflSnities and potencies in those we have. 

Every man has a history worth knowing, if he could 
tell it, or if we could draw it from him. Character and 
wit have their own magnetism. Send a deep man into 
any town, and he will find another deep man there, un- 
known hitherto to his neighbours. That is the great 
happiness of life, — to add to our high acquaintances. 

What delights, what emancipates, not what scares and 
pains us, is wise and good in speech and in the arts. 
For, truly, the heart at the centre of the universe with 
every throb hurls the flood of happiness into every artery, 
vein, and veinlet, so that the whole system is inundated 
with the tides of joy. The plenty of the poorest places is 
too great : the harvest cannot be gathered. Every sound 
ends in music. The edge of every surface is tinged with 
prismatic rays. 

I fear the popular notion of success stands in direct 
opposition in all points to the real and wholesome suc- 
cess. One adores public opinion, the other private 
opinion ; one fame, the other desert ; one feats, the other 
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humility ; one lucre, the other love ; one monopoly, and 
the other hospitality of mind. 

Don't hang- a dismal picture on the wall, and do not 
daub with sables and glooms in your conversation. Don't 
be a cynic and disconsolate preacher. Don't bewail and 
bemoan. Omit the negative propositions. Nerve us 
with incessant affirmatives. Don't waste 'yourself in 
rejection, nor bark against the bad, but chant the beauty 
of the good. When that is spoken which has a right to 
be spoken, the chatter and the criticism will stop. Set 
down nothing that will not help somebody. 

'Tis cheap and easy to destroy. There is not a joyful 
boy or an innocent girl buoyant with fine purposes of 
duty, in all the street full of eager and rosy faces, but a 
cynic can chill and dishearten with a single word. . . . 
Yes, this is easy ; but to help the young soul, add energy, 
inspire hope, and blow the coals into a useful flame ; to 
redeem defeat by new thought, by firm action, that is not 
easy, that is the work of divine men. 



OLD AGE 

Nature is full of freaks, and now puts an old head on 
young shoulders, and then a young heart beating under 
fourscore winters. For if the essence of age is not 
present, these signs, whether of Art or Nature, are 
counterfeit and ridiculous : and the essence of age is in- 
tellect. Wherever that appears, we call it old. If we 
look into the eyes of the youngest person, we sometimes 
discover that here is one who knows already what you 
would go about with much pains to teach him ; there is 
that in him which is the ancestor of all around him. 

Wherever there is power, there is age. Don't be 
deceived by dimples and curls. I tell you that babe is a 
thousand years old. Time is, indeed, the theatre and 
seat of illusion : nothing is so ductile and elastic. The 
mind stretches an hour to a century, and dwarfs an age 
to an hour. 
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Youth is everywhere in place. Age, like woman, 
requires fit surroundings. 

We know the value of experience. Life and art are 
cumulative ; and he who has accomplished something in 
any department alone deserves to be heard on that 
subject. 

If the life be true and noble, we have quite another 
sort of seniors than the frowzy, timorous, peevish 
dotards who are falsely old, — namely, the men who fear 
no city, but by whom cities stand ; who appearing in 
any street, the people empty their houses to gaze at and 
obey them ; as at "My Cid, with the fleecy beard," in 
Toledo ; or Bruce, as Barbour reports him ; as blind old 
Dandolo, elected Doge at eighty-four years, storming 
Constantinople at ninety-four, and after the revolt again 
victorious, and elected at the age of ninety-six to the 
throne of the Eastern Empire, which he declined, and 
died Doge at ninety-seven. 

We live in youth amidst the rabble of passions, quite 
too tender, quite too hungry and irritable. Later, the 
interiors of mind and heart open, and supply grander 
motives. We learn the fatal compensations that wait 
on every act. Then, — one after another, — this riotous 
time-destroying crew disappear. 

I count it another capital advantage of age, this, that 
a success more or less signifies nothing. Little by little, 
it has amassed such a fund of merit, that it can very well 
afford to go on its credit when it will. 

A third felicity of age is, that it has found expression. 
The youth suffers not only from ungratified desires, but 
from powers untried, and from a picture in his mind of a 
career which has, as yet, no outward reality. 

This makes the value of age, the satisfaction it slowly 
offers to every craving. He is serene who does not feel 
himself pinched and wronged, but whose condition, in 
particular and in general, allows the utterance of his 
mind. 

For a fourth benefit, age sets its house in order, and 
finishes its works, which to every artist is a supreme 
pleasure. 
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When life has been well spent, age is a loss of what it 
can well spare, — muscular strength, organic instincts, 
gross bulk, and works that belong to these. But the 
central wisdom, which was old in infancy, is young in 
fourscore years, and, dropping off obstructions, leaves 
in happy subjects the mind purified and wise. 
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1877 

[Emerson delivered several notable addresses in his later years, 
and one of them, Fortune of the Republic, appeared as a slig-ht 
volume ; but Letters and Social Aims was the last collection of his 
writings that he made. It shows him, a septuagenarian, still 
facing forward, clear-eyed and serene ; and it ends with fine 
propriety in one of his noblest declarations of faith in the 
immortality of the spirit. ] 

POETRY AND IMAGINATION 

The common-sense which does not meddle with the 
absolute, but takes things at their word, — things as they 
appear, — believes in the existence of matter, not because 
we can touch it, or conceive of it, but because it agrees 
with ourselves, and the universe does not jest with us, but 
is in earnest, — is the house of health and life. 

But whilst we deal with this as finality, early hints are 
given that we are not to stay here ; that we must be 
making ready to go ; — a warning that this magnificent 
hotel and conveniency we call Nature is not final. First 
innuendoes, then broad hints, then smart taps, are given, 
suggesting that nothing stands still in nature but death ; 
that the creation is on wheels, in transit, always passing 
into something else, streaming into something higher ; 
that matter is not what it appears. 

The ends of all are moral, and therefore the begin- 
nings are such. Thin or solid, everything is in flight. 
I believe this conviction makes the charm of chemistry, 
— that we have the same avoirdupois matter in an 
alembic, without a vestige of the old form ; and in 
animal transformation not less, as in grub and fly, in 
s.^% and bird, in embryo and man ; everything undressing 
and stealing away from its old into new form, and 
nothing fast but those invisible cords which we call 
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laws, on which all Is strung. Then we see that things 
wear different names and faces, but belong to one 
family ; that the secret cords, or laws, show their well- 
known virtue through every variety, — be it animal, or 
plant, or planet, — and the interest is gradually 
transferred from the forms to the lurking method. 

But whilst the man is startled by this closer inspection 
of the laws of matter, his attention is called to the in- 
dependent action of the mind, — its strange suggestions 
and laws, — a certain tyranny which springs up in his 
own thoughts, which have an order, method, and beliefs 
of their own, very different from the order which this 
common-sense uses. . . . One of these vortices or self- 
directions of thought is the impulse to search resem- 
blance, affinity, identity, in all its objects, and hence 
our science, from its rudest to its most refined theories. 

The electric word pronounced by John Hunter a hun- 
dred years ago, — arrested and progressive development^ — 
indicating the way upward from the invisible protoplasm 
to the highest organisms, — gave the poetic key to 
Natural Science, — of which the theories of Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire, of Oken, of Goethe, of Agassiz, and Owen, and 
Darwin, in zoology and botany, are the fruits, — a hint 
whose power is not yet exhausted, showing unity and 
perfect order in physics. 

The world is an immense picture-book of every 
passage in human life. Every object he beholds is the 
mask of a man. Every correspondence we observe in 
mind and matter suggests a substance older and deeper 
than either of these old nobilities. We see the law 
gleaming through, like the sense of a half-translated 
ode of Hafiz. 

The mind, penetrated with its sentiment or its thought, 
projects it outward on whatever it beholds. The lover 
sees reminders of his mistress in every beautiful object ; 
the saint, an argument for devotion in every natural 
process ; and the facility with which Nature lends itself 
to the thoughts of man, the aptness with which a river, 
a flower, a bird, fire, day, or night, can express his 
fortunes, is as if the world were only a disguised man, 
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and, with a change of form, rendered to him all his 
experience. 

A happy symbol is a sort of evidence that your thought 
is just. I had rather have a good symbol of my thought, 
or a good analogy, than the suffrage of Kant or Plato. 
If you agree with me, or if Locke or Montesquieu agree, 
I may yet be wrong ; but if the elm-tree thinks the same 
thing, if running water, if burning coal, if crystals, if 
alkalies, in their several fashions, say what I say, it must 
be true. Thus, a good symbol is the best argument, 
and is a missionary to persuade thousands. 
'" As the bird alights on the bough, then plunges into 
the air again, so the thoughts of God pause but for a 
moment in any form. All thinking is analogizing, and 
'tis the use of life to learn metonymy. The endless 
passing of one element into new forms, the incessant 
metamorphosis, explains the rank which the imagination 
holds in our catalogue of mental powers. The imagina- 
tion is the reader of these forms. 

Poetry is the perpetual endeavour to express the spirit 
of the thing, to pass the brute body, and search the life 
and reason which cause it to exist — to see that the 
object is always flowing away, whilst the spirit or neces- 
sity which causes it subsists. Its essential mark is that 
it betrays in every word instant activity of mind, shown 
in new uses of every fact and image, — in preternatural 
quickness or perception of relations. AH its words are 
poems. It is a presence of mind that gives a miraculous 
command of all means of uttering the thought and 
feeling of the moment. 

Whilst common-sense looks at things or visible nature 
as real and final facts, poetry, or the imagination which 
dictates it, is a second sight, looking through these, and 
using them as types or words for thoughts which they 
signify. 

The world is thoroughly anthropomorphized, as if it 
had passed through the body and mind of man, and 
taken his mould and form. Indeed, good poetry is 
always personification, and heightens every species of 
force in nature by giving it a human volition. 
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Of course, when we describe man as poet, and credit 
him with the triumphs of the art, we speak of the poten- 
tial or ideal man, — not found now in any one person. 
You must go through a city or a nation, and find one 
faculty here, one there, to build the true poet withal. 
Yet all men know the portrait when it is drawn, and it 
is part of religion to believe its possible incarnation. 

He is the healthy, the wise, the fundamental, the manly 
man, seer of the secret ; against all the appearance, he 
sees and reports the truth, namely, that the soul gener- 
ates matter. And poetry is the only verity, — the 
expression of a sound mind speaking after the ideal, and 
not after the apparent. As a power, it is the perception 
of the symbolic character of things, and the treating them 
as representative : as a talent, it is a magnetic tenacious- 
ness of an image, and by the treatment demonstrating 
that this pigment of thought is as palpable and objective 
to the poet as is the ground on which he stands, or the 
walls of houses about him. 

'Tis a problem of metaphysics to define the province of 
Fancy and Imagination. The words are often used, and 
the things confounded. Imagination respects the cause. 
It is the vision of an inspired soul reading arguments and 
affirmations in all nature of that which it is driven to 
say. But as soon as this soul is released a little from 
its passion, and at leisure plays with the resemblances 
and types for amusement, and not for its moral end, 
we call its action Fancy. 

Veracity is that which we require in poet;?, — that they 
shall say how it was with them, and not what might be 
said. And the fault of our popular poetry is that it is 
not sincere. 

"What news? " asks man of man everywhere. The 
only teller of news is the poet. When he sings, the 
world listens with the assurance that now a secret of 
God is to be spoken. 

For poetry is faith. To the poet the world is virgin 
soil : all is practicable ; the men are ready for virtue ; 
it is always time to do right. He is a true re-commencer, 
or Adam in the garden again. He affirms the applica- 
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bility of the ideal law to this moment and the present 
knot of affairs. Parties, lawyers, and men of the world 
will invariably dispute such an application as romantic 
and dangerous : they admit the general truth, but they 
and their affairs always constitute a case in bar of the 
statute. 

Write, that I may know you. Style betrays you, as 
your eyes do. We detect at once by it whether the 
writer has a firm grasp on his fact or thought, — exists at 
the moment for that alone, or whether he has one eye 
apologising, deprecatory, turned on his reader. In pro- 
portion always to his possession of his thought is his 
defiance of his readers. There is no choice of words 
for him who clearly sees the truth. That provides him 
with the best word. 

The test of the poet is the power to take the passing 
day, with its news, its cares, its fears, as he shares 
them, and hold it up to a divine reason, till he sees it to 
have a purpose and beauty, and to be related to astro- 
nomy and history, and the eternal order of the world. 
Then the dry twig blossoms in his hand. He is calmed 
and elevated. 

The trait and test of the poet is that he builds, adds, 
and affirms. The critic destroys : the poet says nothing 
but what helps somebody ; let others be distracted with 
cares, he is exempt. All their pleasures are tinged with 
pain. All his pains are edged with pleasure. The 
gladness he imparts he shares. 

The writer, like the priest, must be exempted from 
secular labour. His work needs a frolic health ; he 
must be at the top of his condition. In that prosperity 
he is sometimes caught up into a perception of means 
and materials, of feats and fine arts, of fairy machin- 
eries and funds of power hitherto utterly unknown to 
him, whereby he can transfer his visions to mortal 
canvas, or reduce them into iambic or trochaic, into lyric 
or heroic rhyme. These successes are not less admirable 
and astonishing to the poet than they are to his audience. 
He has seen something which all the mathematics and 
the best industry could never bring him unto. 
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We are lovers of rhyme and return, period and musical 
reflection. . . . Metre begins with pulse-beat and the 
length of lines in songs and poems is determined by the 
inhalation and exhalation of the lungs. . . . Young 
people like rhyme, drum-beat, tune, things in pairs and 
alternatives ; and, in higher degrees, we know the 
instant power of music upon our temperaments to 
change our mood, and give us its own : and human 
passion, seizing these constitutional tunes, aims to fill 
them with appropriate words, or marry music to thought, 
believing, as we believe of all marriage, that matches 
are made in heaven, and that for every thought its 
proper melody or rhyme exists, though the odds are 
immense against our finding it, and only genius can 
rightly say the banns. 

It is not style or rhymes, or anew image more or less, 
that imports, but sanity ; that life should not be mean ; 
that life should be an image in every part beautiful ; 
that the old forgotten splendours of the universe should 
glow again for us ; — that we should lose our wit, but 
gain our reason. And when life is true to the poles of 
nature, the streams of truth will roll through us in song. 

I doubt never the riches of nature, the gifts of the 
future, the immense wealth of the mind. Oh yes, poets 
we shall have, mythology, symbols, religion, of our 
own. We, too, shall know how to take up all this 
industry and empire, this Western civilization, into 
thought, as easily as men did when arts were few ; and 
not by holding it high, but by holding it low. . . . The 
grandeur of our life exists in spite of us, — all over and 
under and within us, in what of us is inevitable and 
above our control. Men are facts as well as persons, 
and the involuntary part of their life is so much as to 
fill the mind and leave them no countenance to say 
aught of what is so trivial as their selfish thinking and 
doing. Sooner or later that which is now life shall be 
poetry, and every fair and manly trait shall add a richer 
strain to the song. 
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SOCIAL AIMS 

He whose word or deed you cannot predict, who 
answers you without any supplication in his eye, who 
draws his determination from within, and draws it 
instantly, — that man rules. 

" Manners are stronger than laws." Their vast con- 
venience I must always admire. The perfect defence 
and isolation which they effect makes an insuperable 
protection. Though the person so clothed wrestle with 
you, or swim with you, lodge in the same chamber, eat 
at the same table, he is yet a thousand miles off, and 
can at any moment finish with you. Manners seem to 
say, You are you, and I am I. 

Nature is the best posture-master. An awkward 
man is graceful when asleep, or when hard at work, or 
agreeably amused. The attitudes of children are 
gentle, persuasive, royal, in their games and in their 
house-talk and in the street, before they have learned 
to cringe. 

Give me a thought, and my hands and legs and voice 
and face will all go right. And we are awkward for 
want of thought. The inspiration is scanty, and does 
not arrive at the extremities. 

We think a man unable and desponding. It is only 
that he is misplaced. Put him with new companions, 
and they will find in him excellent qualities, unsuspected 
accomplishments, and the joy of life. 'Tis a great point 
in a gallery, how you hang pictures ; and not less in 
society, how you seat your party. The circumstance of 
circumstance is timing and placing. When a man meets 
his accurate mate, society begins, and life is delicious. 

'Tis a rule of manners to avoid exaggeration. . . . 
Self-control is the rule. You have in you there a noisy, 
sensual savage which you are to keep down, and turn 
all his strength to beauty. For example, what a 
seneschal and detective is laughter ! It seems to re- 
quire several generations of education to train a 
squeaking or a shouting habit out of a man. Some- 
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times, when in almost all expressions the Choctaw and 
the slave have been worked out of him, a coarse nature 
still betrays itself in his contemptible squeals of joy. 

Welfare requires one or two companions of intelli- 
gence, probity, and grace, to wear out life with, — 
persons with whom we can speak a few reasonable 
words every day, by whom we can measure ourselves, 
and who shall hold us fast to good sense and virtue ; 
and these we are always in search of. He must be 
inestimable to us to whom we can say what we cannot 
say to ourselves. 

The law of the table is Beauty, — a respect to the com- 
mon soul of all the guests. Everything is unseasonable 
which is private to two or three or any portion of the 
company. Tact never violates for a moment this law ; 
never intrudes the orders of the house, the vices of 
the absent, or a tariff of expenses, or professional 
privacies; as we say, we never "talk shop" before 
company. Lovers abstain from caresses, and haters 
from insults, whilst they sit in one parlour with common 
friends. 

Stay at home in your mind. Don't recite other 
people's opinions. See how it lies there in you ; and 
if there is no counsel, offer none. What we want is, 
not your activity or interference with your mind, but 
your content to be a vehicle of the simple truth. 

When men consult you, it is not that they wish you 
to stand tiptoe, and pump your brains, but to apply 
your habitual view, your wisdom, to the present 
question, forbearing all pedantries, and the very name 
of argument ; for in good conversation parties don't 
speak to the words, but to the meanings of each other. 

The consolation and happy moment of life, atoning 
for all shortcomings, is sentiment ; a flame of affection 
or delight in the heart, burning up suddenly for its 
object, — as the love of the mother for her child ; of 
the child for its mate ; of the youth for his friend ; of 
the scholar for his pursuit ; of the boy for sea-life, or 
for painting, or in the passion for his country ; or in the 
tender-hearted philanthropist, to spend and be spent for 
s 
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some romantic charity, as Howard for the prisoner, or 
John Brown for the slave. No matter what the object 
is, so it be good, this flame of desire makes life sweet 
and tolerable. It reinforces the heart that feels it, 
makes all its acts and words gracious and interesting. 
Now society in towns is infested by persons who, 
seeing that the sentiments please, counterfeit the ex- 
pression of them. These we call sentimentalists, — 
talkers who mistake the description for the thing, 
saying for having. 

A little experience acquaints us with the unconverti- 
bility of the sentimentalist, the soul that is lost by 
mimicking soul. Cure the drunkard, heal the insane, 
mollify the homicide, civilize the Pawnee, but what 
lessons can be devised for the debauchee of sentiment ? 

Would we codify the laws that should reign in 
households, and whose daily transgression annoys and 
mortifies us, and degrades our household life, — we must 
learn to adorn every day with sacrifices. Good manners 
are made up of petty sacrifices. Temperance, courage, 
love, are made up of the same jewels. 

They only can give the key and leading to better 
society : those who delight in each other only because 
both delight in the eternal laws ; who forgive nothing 
to each other ; who, by their joy and homage to these, 
are made incapable of conceit, which destroys almost 
all the fine wits. Any other affection between men than 
this geometric one of relation to the same thing, is a 
mere mush of materialism. 



ELOQUENCE 

Eloquence shows the power and possibility of man. . . . 
The orator is the physician. Whether he speaks in the 
Capitol or on a cart, he is the benefactor that lifts men 
above themselves and creates a higher appetite than he 
satisfies. . . . He finds himself perhaps in the Senate, 
when the forest has cast out some wild, black-browed 
bantling to show the same energy in the crowd of 
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ofScials which he had learned in driving cattle to the 
hills, or in scrambling through thickets in a winter 
forest, or through the swamp and river for his game. . . . 
Or you may find him in some lowly Bethel, by the 
seaside, where a hard-featured, scarred, and wrinkled 
Methodist becomes the poet of the sailor and the fisher- 
man, whilst he pours out the abundant streams of his 
thought through a language all glittering and fiery with 
imagination, — a man who never knew the looking-glass 
or the critic, — a man whom college drill or patronage 
never made, and whom praise cannot spoil, — a man 
who conquers his audience by infusing his soul into 
them, and speaks by the right of being the person in 
the assembly who has the most to say, and so makes 
all other speakers appear little and cowardly before his 
face. For the time, his exceeding life throws all other 
gifts into shade, — philosophy speculating on its own 
breath, taste, learning, and all, — and yet how every 
listener gladly consents to be nothing in his presence, 
and to share this surprising emanation, and be steeped 
and ennobled in the new wine of this eloquence ! It 
instructs in the power of man over men ; that a man is 
a mover ; to the extent of his being, a power ; and, in 
contrast with the efficiency he suggests, our actual life 
and society appears a dormitory. 

No act indicates more universal health than eloquence. 
The special ingredients of this force are — clear percep- 
tions ; memory ; power of statement ; logic ; imagina- 
tion, or the skill to clothe your thought in natural 
images ; passion, which is the }ieat ; and then a grand 
will, which, when legitimate and abiding, we call charac- 
ter, the height of manhood. 

What is peculiar in it is a certain creative heat, which 
a man attains to perhaps only once in his life. Those 
whom we admire — the great orators — have some habit 
of heat, and, moreover, a certain control of it, an art 
of husbanding it, — as if their hand was on the organ- 
stop, and could now use it temperately, and now let out 
all the length and breadth of the power. 

The orator must command the whole scale of the 
s 2 
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language from the most elegant to the most low and 
vile. Every one has felt how superior in force is the 
language of the street to that of the academy. The 
street must be one of his schools. Ought not the 
scholar to be able to convey his meaning in terms as 
short and strong as the porter or truckman uses to 
convey his ? 

These are ascending stairs — a good voice, winning 
manners, plain speech, chastened, however, by the 
schools into correctness ; but we must come to the main 
matter, of power of statement, — know your fact ; hug 
your fact. For the essential thing is heat, and heat 
comes of sincerity. Speak what you do know and 
believe, and are personally in it, and are answerable for 
every word. Eloquence is the power to translate a truth 
into language perfectly intelligible to the person to 
whom you speak. 

What is said is the least part of the oration. It is 
the attitude taken, the unmistakable sign, never so 
casually given, in tone of voice, or manner, or word, 
that a greater spirit speaks from you than is spoken to 
in him. 

But I say, provided your cause is really honest. There 
is always the previous question : How came you on 
that side ? Your argument is ingenious, your language 
copious, your illustrations brilliant, but your major 
proposition palpably absurd. Will you establish a lie ? 
You are a very elegant writer, but you can't write up 
what gravitates down. 



RESOURCES 

Our Copernican globe is a great factory or shop 
of power, with its rotating constellations, times and 
tides. . . . Nothing is great but the inexhaustible 
wealth of Nature. She shows us only surfaces, but she 
is million fathoms deep. What spaces ! what durations ! 
dealing with races as merely preparations of somewhat 
to follow ; or, in humanity, millions of lives of men to 
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collect the first observations on which our astronomy 
is built ; millions of lives to add only sentiments and 
guesses, which at last, gathered in by an ear of 
sensibility, make the furniture of the poet. 

But the one fact that shines through all this 
plenitude of powers is, that, as is the receiver, so is the 
gift ; that all these acquisitions are victories of the 
good brain and brave heart ; that the world belongs to 
the energetic, belongs to the wise. It is in vain to 
make a paradise but for good men. The tropics are 
one vast garden ; yet man Is more miserably fed and 
conditioned there than in the cold and stingy zones. 
The healthy, the civil, the industrious, the learned, the 
moral race, — Nature herself only yields her secret to 
these. 



THE COMIC 

A TASTE for fun is all but universal in our species, 
which is the only joker in nature. The rocks, the 
plants, the beasts, the birds, neither do anything 
ridiculous, nor betray a perception of anything absurd 
done in their presence. And as the lower nature does 
not jest, neither does the highest. The Reason pro- 
nounces its omniscient yea and nay, but meddles never 
with degrees or fractions ; and it is in comparing 
fractions with essential integers or wholes that laughter 
begins. 

The essence of all jokes, of all comedy, seems to be 
an honest or well-intended halfness ; a non-performance 
of what is pretended to be performed, at the same time 
that one is giving loud pledges of performance. The 
balking of the intellect, the frustrated expectation, the 
break of continuity in the intellect, is comedy ; and it 
announces itself physically in the pleasant spasms we 
call laughter. 

Separate any part of nature, and attempt to look at it 
as a whole by itself, and the feeling of the ridiculous 
begins. The pei'petual game of humour is to look with 
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considerate good-nature at every object in existence 
aloof, as a man might look at a mouse, comparing it 
with the eternal Whole ; enjoying the figure which 
each self-satisfied particular creature cuts in the 
unrespecting All, and dismissing it with a benison. 
Separate any object, as a particular bodily man, a 
horse, a turnip, a flour-barrel, an umbrella, from the 
connection of things, and contemplate it alone, standing 
there in absolute nature, it becomes at once comic ; no 
useful, no respectable qualities can rescue it from the 
ludicrous. 

Reason does not joke, and men of reason do not ; a 
prophet, in whom the moral sentiment predominates, or 
a philosopher, in whom the love of truth predominates, 
these do not joke, but they bring the standard, the ideal 
whole, exposing all actual defect ; and hence, the best 
of all jokes is the sympathetic contemplation of things 
by the understanding from the philosopher's point of 
view. There is no joke so true and deep in actual life, 
as when some pure idealist goes up and down among 
the institutions of society, attended by a man who 
knows the world, and who, sympathizing with the 
philosopher's scrutiny, sympathizes also with the con- 
fusion and indignation of the detected skulking insti- 
tutions. His perception of disparity, his eye wandering 
perpetually from the rule to the crooked, lying, thieving 
fact, makes the eyes run over with laughter. 

This is the radical joke of life, and then of literature. 
The presence of the ideal of right and of truth in all 
action makes the yawning delinquencies of practice 
remorseful to the conscience, tragic to the interest, but 
droll to the intellect. The activity of our sympathies 
may for a time hinder our perceiving the fact intellect- 
ually, and so deriving mirth from it : but all falsehoods, 
all vices seen at sufficient distance, seen from the point 
where our moral sympathies do not interfere, become 
ludicrous. The comedy is in the intellect's perception 
of discrepancy. 

A perception of the comic seems to be a balance- 
wheel in our metaphysical structure. It appears to be 
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an essential element in a fine character. Wherever the 
intellect is constructive, it will be found. We feel the 
absence of it as a defect in the noblest and most 
oracular soul. The perception of the comic is a tie of 
sympathy with other men, a pledge of sanity, and a 
protection from those perverse tendencies and gloomy 
insanities in which fine intellects sometimes lose 
themselves. A rogue alive to the ludicrous is still con- 
vertible. If that sense is lost, his fellow-men can do 
little for him. 



QUOTATION AND ORIGINALITY 

By necessity, by proclivity, and by delight, we all 
quote. We quote not only books and proverbs, but 
arts, sciences, religion, customs, and laws ; nay, we 
quote temples and houses, tables and chairs, by 
imitation. The Patent Office Commissioner knows 
that all machines in use have been invented and 
re-invented over and over; that the mariner's compass, 
the boat, the pendulum, glass, movable types, the 
kaleidoscope, the railway, the power-loom, etc., have 
been many times found and lost, from Egypt, China, 
and Pompeii down. 

The highest statement of new philosophy compla- 
cently caps itself with some prophetic maxim from the 
oldest learning. There is something mortifying in this 
perpetual circle. This extreme economy argues a very 
small capital of invention. The stream of affection 
flows broad and strong ; the practical activity is a river 
of supply ; but the dearth of design accuses the penury 
of intellect. How few thoughts ! In a hundred years, 
millions of men, and not a hundred lines of poetry, not 
a theory of philosophy that offers a solution of the 
great problems, not an art of education that fulfils the 
conditions. 

Mythology is no man's work ; but, what we daily 
observe in regard to the bon-mots that circulate in 
society, — that every talker helps a story in repeating it, 
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until, at last, from the slenderest filament of fact a good 
fable is constructed, — the same growth befalls mytho- 
logy ; the legend is tossed from believer to poet, from 
poet to believer, everybody adding a grace, or dropping 
a fault, or rounding the form, until it gets an ideal 
truth. 

Religious literature, the psalms and liturgies of 
churches, are of course of this slow growth, — a faggot 
of selections gathered through ages, leaving the 
worse, and saving the better, until it is at last the work 
of the whole communion of worshippers. The Bible 
itself is like an old Cremona ; it has been played upon by 
the devotion of thousands of years until every word and 
particle is public and tunable. And whatever undue 
reverence may have been claimed for it by the prestige 
of philonic inspiration, the stronger tendency we are 
describing is likely to undo. What divines had assumed 
as the distinctive revelations of Christianity, theo- 
logic criticism has matched by exact parallelisms 
from the Stoics and poets of Greece and Rome. Later, 
when Confucius and the Indian scriptures were made 
known, no claim to monopoly of ethical wisdom could 
be thought of; and the surprising results of the new re- 
searches into the history of Egypt have opened to us 
the deep debt of the churches of Rome and England to 
the Egyptian hierology. 

It is only within this century that England and 
America discovered that their nursery-tales were old 
German and Scandinavian stories ; and now it appears 
that they came from India, and are the property of all 
the nations descended from the Aryan race, and have 
been warbled and babbled between nurses and children 
for unknown thousands of years. 

Now, shall we say that only the first men were well 
alive, and the existing generation is invalided and de- 
generate ? Is all literature eavesdropping, and all art 
Chinese imitation ? our life a custom, and our body 
borrowed, like a beggar's dinner, from a hundred chari- 
ties ? A more subtle and severe criticism might suggest 
that some dislocation has befallen the race ; that men 
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are off their centre ; that multitudes of men do not live 
with Nature, but behold it as exiles. People go out to 
look at sunrises and sunsets who do not recognize their 
own quietly and happily, but know that it is foreign to 
them. As they do by books, so they quote the sunset 
and the star, and do not make them theirs. Worse yet, 
they live as foreigners in the world of truth, and quote 
thoughts, and thus disown them. Quotation confesses 
inferiority. 

This vast mental indebtedness has every variety that 
pecuniary debt has, — every variety of merit. The cap- 
italist of either kind is as hungry to lend as the 
consumer to borrow ; and the transaction no more in- 
dicates intellectual turpitude in the borrower than the 
simple fact of debt involves bankruptcy. On the con- 
trary, in far the greater number of cases the trans- 
action is honourable to both. Can we not help 
ourselves as discreetly by the force of two in literature ? 
Certainly it only needs two well placed and well 
tempered for co-operation, to get somewhat far trans- 
cending any private enterprise. 

We are as much informed of a writer's genius by 
what he selects as by what he originates. We read the 
quotation with his eyes, and find a new and fervent 
sense ; as a passage from one of the poets, well recited, 
borrows new interest from the rendering. As the 
journals say, "the italics are ours." 

The profound apprehension of the Present is Genius, 
which makes the Past forgotten. Genius believes its 
faintest presentiment against the testimony of all history ; 
for it knows that facts are not ultimates, but that a 
state of mind is the ancestor of everything. And what 
is Originality ? It is being, being one's self, and report- 
ing accurately what we see and are. Genius is, in the 
first instance, sensibility, the capacity of receiving just 
impressions from the external world, and the power of 
co-ordinating these after the laws of thought. It implies 
Will, or original force, for their right distribution and 
expression. If to this the sentiment of piety be added, 
if the thinker feels that the thought most strictly his own 
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is not his own, and recog-nizes the perpetual suggestion 
of the Supreme Intellect, the oldest thoughts become 
new and fertile while he speaks them. 



PROGRESS OF CULTURE 

Every law in nature, as gravity, centripetence, repul- 
sion, polarity, undulation, has a counterpart in the 
intellect. The laws above are sisters of the laws below. 
Shall we study the mathematics of the sphere, and not 
its casual essence also ? Nature is a fable, whose moral 
blazes through it. There is no use in Copernicus, if the 
robust periodicity of the solar system does not show its 
equal perfection in the mental sphere, — the periodicity, 
the compensatory errors, the grand reactions. I shall 
never believe that centrifug'ence and centripetence 
balance, unless mind heats and meliorates, as well as the 
surface and soil of the globe. 

On this power, this all-dissolving unity, the emphasis 
of heaven and earth is laid. Nature is brute, but as this 
soul quickens it ; Nature always the effect, mind the 
flowing cause. 

Nature is sanative, refining, elevating. How cun- 
ningly she hides every wrinkle of her inconceivable 
antiquity under roses, and violets, and morning dew ! 
Every inch of the mountains is scarred by unimaginable 
convulsions, yet the new day is purple with the bloom 
of youth and love. Look out into the July night, and 
see the broad belt of silver flame which flashes up the 
half of heaven, fresh and delicate as the bonfires of the 
meadow-flies. Yet the powers of numbers cannot com- 
pute its enormous age, — lasting as space and time, — 
embosomed in time and space. And time and space, — 
what are they ? Our first problems, which we ponder 
all our lives through, and leave where we found them ; 
whose outrunning immensity, the old Greeks believed, 
astonished the gods themselves ; of whose dizzy vasti- 
tudes all the worlds of God are a mere dot on the mar- 
gin ; impossible to deny, impossible to believe. Yet the 
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moral element in man counterpoises this dismaying 
immensity, and bereaves it of terror. 

All vigour is contagious, and when we see creation we 
also begin to create. Depth of character, height of 
genius, can only find nourishment in this soil. The 
miracles of genius always rest on profound convictions 
which refuse to be analyzed. Enthusiasm is the leaping 
lightning, not to be measured by the horse-power of the 
understanding. Hope never spreads her golden wings 
but on unfathomable seas. The same law holds for the 
intellect as for the will. When the will is absolutely 
surrendered to the moral sentiment, that is virtue ; 
when the wit is surrendered to intellectual truth, that 
is genius. Talent for talent's sake is a bauble and 
a show. Talent working with joy in the cause of 
universal truth lifts the possessor to new power as a 
benefactor. 



PERSIAN POETRY 

That hardihood and self-equality of every sound 
nature, which result from the feeling that the spirit in 
him is entire and as good as the world, which entitle 
the poet to speak with authority, and make him an 
object of interest, and his every phrase and syllable 
significant, are in Hafiz, and abundantly fortify and 
ennoble his tone. 

His was the fluent mind in which every thought and 
feeling came readily to the lips. " Loose the knots of 
the heart," he says. 

The other merit of Hafiz is his intellectual liberty, 
which is a certificate of profound thought. We accept 
the religions and politics into which we fall ; and it is 
only a few delicate spirits who are sufficient to see that 
the whole web of convention is the imbecility of those 
whom it entangles, — that the mind suffers no religion 
and no empire but its own. 

His complete intellectual emancipation he communi- 
cates to the reader. There is no example of such 
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facility of allusion, such use of all materials. Nothing 
is too high, nothing too low, for his occasion. He fears 
nothing, he stops for nothing. Love is a leveller, and 
Allah becomes a groom, and heaven a closet, in his 
daring hymns to his mistress or to his cupbearer. This 
boundless charter is the right of genius. 

We do not wish to strew sugar on bottled spiders, or 
try to make mystical divinity out of the Song of Solomon, 
much less out of the erotic and bacchanalian songs of 
Hafiz. Hafiz himself is determined to defy all such 
hypocritical interpretation, and tears off his turban and 
throws it at the head of the meddling dervish, and throws 
his glass after the turban. But the love or the wine of 
Hafiz is not to be confounded with vulgar debauch. It 
is the spirit in which the song is written that imports, 
and not the topics. Hafiz praises wine, roses, maidens, 
boys, birds, mornings, and music, to give vent to his 
immense hilarity and sympathy with every form of beauty 
and joy ; and lays the emphasis on these to mark his 
scorn of sanctimony and base prudence. These are the 
natural topics and language of his wit and perception. 
But it is the play of wit and the joy of song that he 
loves ; and if you mistake him for a low rioter, he turns 
short on you with verses which express the poverty of 
sensual joys, and to ejaculate with equal fire the most 
unpalatable affirmations of heroic sentiment and con- 
tempt for the world. 



GREATNESS 

Greatness, — what is it ? Is there not some injury to 
us, some insult in the word ? What we commonly call 
greatness is only such in our barbarous or infant ex- 
perience. 'Tis not the soldier, not Alexander, or Bona- 
parte, or Count Moltke, surely, who represent the highest 
force of mankind ; not the strong hand, but wisdom and 
civility, the creation of laws, institutions, letters, and 
art. These we call by distinction the humanities ; these, 
and not the strong arm and brave heart, which are also 
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indispensable to their defence. For the scholars repre- 
sent the intellect, by which man is man ; the intellect 
and the moral sentiment, — which in the last analysis can 
never be separated. 

Self-respect is the early form in which greatness 
appears. 

They may well fear Fate who have any infirmity of 
habit or aim ; but he who rests on what he is, has a 
destiny above destiny, and can make mouths at Fortune. 

A sensible person will soon see the folly and wickedness 
of thinking to please. Sensible men are very rare. 

A point of education that I can never too much insist 
upon is this tenet, that every individual man has a bias 
which he must obey, and that it is only as he feels and 
obeys this that he rightly develops and attains his 
legitimate power in the world. It is his magnetic 
needle, which points always in one direction to his 
proper path, with more or less variation from any 
other man's. He is never happy nor strong until he 
finds it, keeps it ; learns to be at home with himself ; 
learns to watch the delicate hints and insights that come 
to him, and to have the entire assurance of his own 
mind. And in this self-respect, or hearkening to the 
privatest oracle, he consults his ease, I may say, or 
need never be at a loss. In morals this is conscience ; 
in intellect, genius ; in practice, talent ; — not to imitate 
or surpass a particular man in his way, but to bring out 
your own new way ; to each his own method, style, 
wit, eloquence. 

But if the first rule is to obey your native bias, to 
accept that work for which you were inwardly formed, 
the second rule is concentration, which doubles its 
force. Thus if you are a scholar, be that. The 
same laws hold for you as for the labourer. The 
shoemaker makes a good shoe because he makes 
nothing else. 

With this respect to the bias of the individual mind, 
add what is consistent with it, the most catholic recep- 
tivity for the genius of others. . . . If it is the truth, what 
matters who said it? If it was right, what signifies 
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who did it ? All greatness is in degree, and there is 
more above than below. Where were your own in- 
tellect, if greater had not lived ? And do you know 
what the right meaning of Fame is ? 'Tis that sym- 
pathy, rather that fine element by which the good 
become partners of the greatness of their superiors. 

Shall I tell you the secret of the true scholar ? It is 
this : Every man I meet is my master in some point, 
and in that 1 learn of him. 

'Tis difficult to find greatness pure. Well, I please 
myself with its diffusion, — to find a spark of true fire 
amid much corruption. It is some guaranty, I hope, 
for the health of the soul which has this generous 
blood. How many men, detested in contemporary 
hostile history, of whom, now that the mists have 
rolled away, we have learned to correct our old 
estimates, and to see them as, on the whole, instruments 
of great benefit. 

Meantime, we hate snivelling. I do not wish you to 
surpass others in any narrow or professional or monk- 
ish way. We like the natural greatness of health 
and wild power. I confess that I am as much taken 
by it in boys, and sometimes in people not normal, 
nor educated, nor presentable, nor church-members, — 
even in persons open to the suspicion of irregular and 
immoral living, — in Bohemians, — as in more orderly 
examples. ... It has this excuse, that natural is really 
allied to moral power, and may alway be expected to 
approach it by its own instincts. 

The man whom we have not seen, in whom no regard 
of self degraded the adorer of the laws, — who by 
governing himself governed others ; sportive in manner, 
but inexorable in act ; who sees longevity in his cause ; 
whose aim is always distinct to him ; who is suffered 
to be himself in society ; who carries fate in his eye : — 
he it is whom we seek, encouraged in every good hour 
that here or hereafter he shall be found. 
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IMMORTALITY 

There never was a time when the doctrine of a future 
life was not held. ... As the savage could not detach 
in his mind the life of the soul from the body, he took 
great care for his body. Thus the whole life of man in 
the first ages was ponderously determined on death. . . . 
The Greek, with his perfect senses and perceptions, had 
quite another philosophy. He loved life and delighted 
in beauty. 

Christianity brought a new wisdom. But learning 
depends on the learner. No more truth can be con- 
veyed than the popular mind can bear ; and the bar- 
barians who received the cross took the doctrine of the 
resurrection as the Egyptians took it. It was an affair 
of the body, and narrowed again by the fury of sect ; 
so that grounds were sprinkled with holy water to 
receive only orthodox dust ; and to keep the body still 
more sacredly safe for resurrection, it was put into 
the walls of the church : and the churches of Europe 
are really sepulchres. 

Sixty years ago, the books read, the sermons and 
prayers heard, the habits of thought of religious persons, 
were all directed on death. All were under the shadow 
of Calvinism, and of the Roman Catholic purgatory, 
and death was dreadful. The emphasis of all the good 
books given to young people was on death. We were 
all taught that we were born to die ; and over that, all 
the terrors that theology could gather from savage 
nations were added to increase the gloom. A great 
change has occurred. Death is seen as a natural event, 
and is met with firmness. A wise man in our time 
caused to be written on his tomb, "Think on living." 
That inscription describes a progress in opinion. Cease 
from this antedating of your experience. Sufficient to 
to-day are the duties of to-day. Don't waste life in 
doubts and fears ; spend yourself on the work before 
you, well assured that the right performance of this 
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hour's duties will be the best preparation for the hours 
or ages that follow it. 

I think all sound minds rest on a certain preliminary 
conviction, namely, that if it be best that conscious 
personal life shall continue, it will continue ; if not 
best, then it will not : and we, if we saw the whole, 
should of course see that it was better so. 

The ground of hope is in the infinity of the world, 
which infinity reappears in every particle ; the powers 
of all society in every individual, and of all mind in every 
mind. I know against all appearances that the universe 
can receive no detriment ; that there is a remedy for 
every wrong and a satisfaction for every soul. Here is 
this wonderful thought. But whence came it ? Who 
put it in the mind ? It was not I, it was not you ; it is 
elemental, — belongs to thought and virtue, and when- 
ever we have either, we see the beams of this light. 
When the Master of the universe has points to carry in 
his government he impresses his will in the structure of 
minds. 

All great natures are lovers of stability and perma- 
nence, as the type of the Eternal. After science begins, 
belief of permanence must follow in a healthy mind. 
Things so attractive, designs so wise, the secret work- 
man so transcendently skilful that it tasks successive 
generations of observers only to find out, part with 
part, the delicate contrivance and adjustment of a 
weed, of a moss, to its wants, growth, and perpetu- 
ation, all these adjustments becoming perfectly intelli- 
gible to our study, — and the contriver of it all for ever 
hidden ! To breathe, to sleep, is wonderful. But never 
to know the Cause, the Giver, and infer his character 
and will ! Of what import this vacant sky, these 
puffing elements, these insignificant lives full of selfish 
loves and quarrels and ennui ? Everything is pro- 
spective, and man is to live hereafter. That the 
world is for his education is the only sane solution 
of the enigma. 

If there is the desire to live, and in larger sphere, with 
more knowledge and power, it is because life and 
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knowledge and power are good for us, and we are the 
natural depositaries of these gifts. The love of life is 
out of all proportion to the value set on a single day, 
and seems to indicate, like all our other experiences, a 
conviction of immense resources and possibilities proper 
to us, on which we have never drawn. 

All the comfort I have found teaches me to confide 
that I shall not have less in times and places that I do 
not yet know. I have known admirable persons, without 
feeling that they exhaust the possibilities of virtue and 
talent. I have seen what glories of climate, of summer 
mornings and evenings, of midnight sky, — I have en- 
joyed the benefits of all this complex machinery of arts 
and civilization, and its results of comfort. The good 
Power can easily provide me millions more as good. 
Shall I hold on with both hands to every paltry posses- 
sion ? All I have seen teaches me to trust the Creator 
for all I have not seen. 

The soul does not age with the body. On the 
borders of the grave, the wise man looks forward 
with equal elasticity of mind, or hope ; and why not, 
after millions of years, on the verge of still newer 
existence ? — for it is the nature of intelligent beings to 
be for ever new to life. 

Every really able man, in whatever direction he works, 
— a man of large affairs, an inventor, a statesman, an 
orator, a poet, a painter, — if you talk sincerely with 
him, considers his work, however much admired, as 
far short of what it should be. What is this Better, 
this flying Ideal, but the perpetual promise of his 
Creator ? 

I confess that everything connected with our person- 
ality fails. Nature never spares the individual ; we are 
always balked of a complete success : no prosperity 
is promised to our self-esteem. We have our indem- 
nity only in the moral and intellectual reality to which 
we aspire. That is immortal, and we only through 
that. 

On these grounds I think that wherever man ripens, 
this audacious belief presently appears, — in the savage, 

T 
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savagely ; in the good, purely. As soon as thought is 
exercised, this belief is inevitable ; as soon as virtue 
glows, this belief confirms itself. It is a kind of 
summary or completion of man. It cannot rest on a 
legend ; it cannot be quoted from one to another ; it 
must have the assurance of a man's faculties that they 
can fill a larger theatre and a longer term than nature 
here allows him. 

We cannot prove our faith by syllogisms. The argu- 
ment refuses to form in the mind. A conclusion, an 
inference, a grand augury, is ever hovering ; but attempt 
to ground it, and the reasons are all vanishing and 
inadequate. You cannot make a written theory or 
demonstration of this as you can an orrery of the 
Copernican astronomy. It must be sacredly treated. 
Speak of the mount in the mount. Not by literature 
or theology, but only by rare integrity, by a man per- 
meated and perfumed with airs of heaven, — with manliest 
or womanliest enduring love, — can the vision be clear 
to a use the most sublime. 

Future state is an illusion for the ever-present state. 
It is not length of life, but depth of life. It is not 
duration, but a taking of the soul out of time, as all high 
action of the mind does : when we are living in the 
sentiments we ask no questions about time. The 
spiritual world takes place ; — that which is always 
the same. But see how the sentiment is wise. Jesus 
explained nothing, but the influence of him took people 
out of time, and they felt eternal. A great integrity 
makes us immortal ; an admiration, a deep love, a 
strong will arms us above fear. 

How ill agrees this majestical immortality of our 
religion with the frivolous population ! Will you build 
magnificently for mice ? Will you offer empires to such 
as cannot set a house or private affairs in order ? Here 
are people who cannot dispose of a day ; an hour hangs 
heavy on their hands ; and will you offer them rolling 
ages without end ? But this is the way we rise. With- 
in every man's thought is a higher thought, — within 
the character he exhibits to-day, a higher character. 
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The youth puts off the illusions of the child, the man 
puts off the ignorance and tumultuous passions of youth ; 
proceeding thence puts off the egotism of manhood, and 
becomes at last a public and universal soul. He is 
rising to greater heights, but also rising to realities ; 
the outer relations and circumstances dying out, he 
entering deeper into God, God into him, until the last 
garment of egotism falls, and he is with God, — shares 
the will and the immensity of the First Cause. 
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ADDRESSES, ETC. 

[The following extracts are from essays and lectures not in- 
cluded by Emerson in any of his volumes. They are g^ven in 
the original text, not always that of the posthumous official 
edition. The earlier papers are of the chief, and considerable, 
importance ; all demand some notice in a book of selections. 
It will be seen that they extend over more than forty years. In how 
few authors can a like consistency of spirit and aim over such a 
period be shown I But in those forty years the attitude of average 
men toward the Emersonian gospel was completely transformed. 

Emerson told E. P. Whipple, amusedly, of the difference 
between the birth and the reception of his address on ' ' The Method 
of Nature." He had secluded himself for a fortnight in a room in 
the public house at Nantasket Beach. Here, overlooking the sea, 
he wrote hard, only ceasing for early morning and late evening 
walks on the shore, and " thought at the end he had produced 
^ something worthy of being listened to even by the Society of the 
Adelphi " (of Waterville College, Maine). The oration was, how- 
ever, " heard with cold, silent, unresponsive attention, in which 
there seemed to be a continuous unuttered rebuke and protest. 
The services were closed by prayer, and the good man prayed, 
prayed for the orator, but also warned his hearers against here- 
sies and wild notions which appeared to me of that kind for which 
I was held responsible. The address was really written in the 
heat and happiness of what I thought a real inspiration ; but all 
the warmth was extinguished in that lake of iced water." 

At a later date, during the delivery at Cambridgeport of a 
lecture, which he afterwards refused to print, against the passage 
of the Fugitive Slave Law — a rare outburst of righteous passion — 
he was hissed and interrupted by a band of Harvard students. 
" The noise was something he had never heard before ; there was 
a queer, quizzical, squirrel-like, or bird-like expression in his eye 
as he calmly looked round to see what strange human animals 
were present to make such sounds ; and he seemed absolutely to 
enjoy the new sensation he experienced." 

The paper on Carlyle from which a short citation is made lay 
in manuscript for over thirty years. It was read before the 
Massachusetts Historical Society in 1881 on the day of the burial of 
Carlyle's remains ; and this reading was the occasion of Emerson's 
last public appearance. ] 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR (1837) 

It is one of those fables, which, out of an unknown 
antiquity, convey an unlooked-for wisdom, that the 
gods, in the beginning, divided Man into men, that he 
might be more helpful to himself ; just as the hand 
was divided into fingers, the better to answer its end. 

The old fable covers a doctrine ever new and sublime ; 
that there is One Man — present to all particular men 
only partially, or through one faculty ; and that you 
must take the whole society to find the whole man. 
Manjs^ot a farmer, or a professor, or an engineer, but 
.-heTsaiP Man is priest, and scholar, and statesman, 
and producer, and soldier. In the divided or social 
state, these functions are parcelled out to individuals, 
each of whom aims to do his stint of the joint work, 
whilst each other performs his. 

In this distribution of functions, the scholar is the 
delegated intellect. In the right state, he is Man 
Thinking. In the degenerate state, when the victim of 
society, he tends to become a mere thinker, or, still 
worse, the parrot of other men's thinking. 

The first in time and the first in importance of the 
influences upon the mind is that of nature. Every day, 
the sun ; and, after sunset, night and her stars. Ever 
the winds blow ; ever the grass grows. Every day, 
men and women, conversing, beholding and beholden. 
The scholar is he of all men whom this spectacle most 
engages. He must settle its value in his mind. 

He shall see, that nature is .the_opposite o£ the 
soul, answering to it part for part. One is seal, and one 
is print. Its beauty is the beauty of his own mind. 
Its laws are the laws of his own mind. Nature then 
becomes to him the measure of his attainments. So 
much of nature as he is ignorant of, so much of his own 
mind does he not yet possess. And, in fine, the ancient 
precept, " Know thyself," and the modern precept, 
" Study nature," becomes at last one maxim. 

The next great influence into the spirit of the 
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scholar, is, the mind of the Past, — in whatever form, 
whether of literature, of art, of institutions, that mind is 
inscribed. 

The theory of books is noble. The scholar of the 
first age received into him the world around ; brooded 
thereon ; gave it the new arrangement of his own mind, 
and uttered it again. It came into him, life ; it went 
out from him, truth. It came to him, short-lived 
actions ; it went out from him, immortal thoughts. It 
came to him, business ; it went from him, poetry. It 
was dead fact ; now, it is quick thought. It can stand, 
and it can go. It now endures, it now flies, it now 
inspires. Precisely in proportion to the depth of mind 
from which it issued, so high does it soar, so long does 
it sing. 

Books are the best of things, well used ; abused, 
among the worst. What is the right use ? What is 
the one end, which all means go to effect ? They are 
for nothing but to inspire. I had better never see a 
book, than to be warped by its attraction clean out of 
my own orbit and made a satellite instead of a system. 

Man Thinking must not be subdued by his instru- 
ments. Books are for the scholar's idle times. When 
he can read God directly, the hour is too precious to be 
wasted in other men's transcripts of their readings. 
But when the intervals of darkness come, as come they 
must, — when the sun is hid, and the stars withdraw 
their shining, — we repair to the lamps which were 
kindled by their ray, to guide our steps to the East 
again, where the dawn is. We hear, that we may 
speak. 

I would not be hurried by any love of system, by any 
exaggeration of instincts, to underrate the Book. We 
all know, that, as the human body can be nourished on 
any food, though it were boiled grass and the broth of 
shoes, so the human mind can be fed by any knowledge. 
And great and heroic men have existed, who had al- 
most no other information than by the printed page. I 
only would say, that it needs a strong head to bear that 
diet. 
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Of course, there is a portion of reading quite indispen- 
sable to a wise man. History and exact science he must 
learn by laborious reading-. Colleges, in like manner, 
have their indispensable office, — to teach elements. But 
they can only highly serve us, when they aim not to 
drill, but to create ; when they gather from far every ray 
of various genius to their hospitable halls, and, by the 
concentrated fires, set the hearts of their youth on flame. 

Action is with the scholar subordinate, but it is 
essential. Without it, he is not yet man. Without 
it, thought can never ripen into truth. 

Inaction is cowardice, but there can be no scholar 
without the heroic mind . . . the true scholar grudges 
every opportunity of action passed by, as a loss of 
power. - It is the raw material out of which the Ihteirect 
moulds her splendid products. 

The new deed is yet a part of life, — remains for a 
time immersed in our unconscious life. In some con- 
templative hour, it detaches itself from the life like a 
ripe fruit, to become a thought of the mind. Instantly, 
it is raised, transfigured ; the corruptible has put on 
incorruption. 

The mind now thinks ; now acts ; and each fit 
reproduces the other. When the artist has exhausted 
his materials, when the fancy no longer paints, when 
thoughts are no longer apprehended, and books are^a 
weariness, — he has always the resource to livL 
Character is higher than intellect. Thinking is the 
function. Living is the functionary. The stream 
retreats to its source. A great soul will be strong to 
live, as well as strong to think. 

The office of the scholar is to cheer, to raise, and to 
guide men by showing them facts amidst appearances. 
He plies the slow, unhonoured, and unpaid task of 
observation. ... In the long period of his preparation, 
he must betray often an ignorance and shiftlessness in 
popular arts, incurring the disdain of the able who 
shoulder him aside. Long he must stammer in his 
speech ; often forego the living for the dead. Worse 
yet, he must accept, — how often ! poverty and solitude. 
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For the ease and pleasure of treading the old road, 
accepting the fashions, the education, the religion of 
society, he takes the cross of making his own, and, of 
course, the self-accusation, the faint heart, the frequent 
uncertainty and loss of time, which are the nettles and 
tangling vines in the way of the self-relying and self- 
directed ; and the state of virtual hostility in which he 
seems to stand to society, and especially to educated 
society. 

For all this loss and scorn, what offset ? He is to 
find consolation in exercising the highest functions of 
human nature. He is one, who raises himself from 
private considerations, and breathes and lives on public 
and illustrious thoughts. He is the world's eye. He is 
the world's heart. . . . He and he only knows the world. 
The world of any moment is the merest -appearance. 
Some great decorum, some fetish of a government, some 
ephemeral trade, or war, or man, is cried up by half 
mankind and cried down by the other half, as if all 
depended on this particular up or down. The odds are 
that the whole question is not worth the poorest thought 
which the scholar has lost in listening to the controversy. 
Let him not quit his belief that a popgun is a popgun, 
though the ancient and honourable of the earth affirm 
it to be the crack of doom. In silence, in steadiness, 
in severe abstraction, let him hold by himself ; add 
observation to observation, patient of neglect, patient 
of reproach ; and bide his own time, — happy enough, if 
he can satisfy himself alone, that this day he has seen 
something truly. 

In self-trust, all the virtues are comprehended. Free 
should the scholar be, — free_anxl_bxa-ve. Free even to 
the definjtion_of freedom, " without any hindrance that 
does not arise out of his own constitution." Brave ; for 
fear is a thing, which a scholar by his very function 
puts behind him. Fear always springs from ignorance. 
It is a shame to him if his tranquillity, amid "aSngerous 
times, arise from the presumption, that, like children and 
women, his is a protected class ; or if he seek a tempo- 
rary peace, by the diversion of his thoughts from 
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politics or vexed questions, hiding- his head like an 
ostrich in the flowering bushes, peeping into micro- 
scopes^ and turning rhymes, as a boy whistles to teep 
his courage up. So is the danger a danger still ; so is 
the fear worse. Manlike let him turn and face it. 

The literature of the poor, the feelings of the child, 
the philosophy of the street, the meaning of household 
life, are the topics of the time. It is a great stride. 
It is a sign — is it not? of new vigour, when the 
extremities are made active, when the currents of warm 
life run into the hands and the feet. I ask not for the 
great, the remote, the romantic ; what is doing in Italy 
or Arabia ; what is Greek art, or Provencal minstrelsy ; 
I embrace the common, I explore and sit at the feet of 
the familiar, the low. Give me insight into to-day, 
and you may have the antique and future worlds. 

Another sign of our times, also marked by an 
analogous political movement, is, the new importance 
given to the single_person._ Every thing that tends to 
insulate the individuaf — to surround him with barriers 
of natural respect, so that each man shall feel the world 
is his, and man shall treat with man as a sovereign state 
with a sovereign state, — tends to true union as well as 
greatness. 

Is it not the chief disgrace in the world, not to be an 
unit ; — not to be reckoned one character ; — not to 
yield that peculiar fruit which each man was created to 
bear, but to be reckoned in the gross, in the hundred, 
or the thousand, of the party, the section, to which we 
belong ; and our opinion predicted geographically, as 
the north, or the south ? Not so, brothers and friends 
— please God, ours shall not be so. We will walk on 
our own feet ; we will work with our own hands ; we 
will speak our own minds. The study of letters shall 
be no longer a name for pity, for doubt, and for sensual 
indulgence. The dread of man and the love of man 
shall be a wall of defence and a wreath of joy around 
all. A nation of men will for the first time exist, 
because each believes himself inspired by the Divine 
Soul which also inspires all men. 
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MICHELANGELO (1837) 

There are few lives of eminent men that are har- 
monious ; few that furnish, in all the facts, an image 
corresponding with their fame. But all things re- 
corded of Michelangelo Buonarroti agree together. He 
lived one life ; he pursued one career. He accomplished 
extraordinary works ; he uttered extraordinary words ; 
and in this greatness was so little eccentricity, so true 
was he to the laws of the human mind, that his 
character and his works, like Sir Isaac Newton's, seem 
rather a part of nature than arbitrary productions of the 
human will. Especially we venerate his moral fame. 
Whilst his name belongs to the highest class of genius, 
his life contains in it no injurious influence. Every line 
in his biography might be read to the human race with 
wholesome effect. 

Above all men whose history we know, Michelangelo 
presents us with the perfect image of the artist. He is 
an eminent master in the four fine arts, Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture, and Poetry. In three of them 
by visible means, and in poetry by words, he strove to 
express the Idea of Beauty. This idea possessed him 
and determined all his activity. Beauty in the largest 
sense, beauty inward and outward, comprehending 
grandeur as a part, and reaching to goodness as its 
soul, — this to receive and this to impart, was his genius. 

Beauty cannot be defined. Like Truth, it is an 
ultimate aim of the human being. It does not lie 
within the limits of the understanding. 

" Nothing is beautiful but what is true." It has a 
much wider application than to Rhetoric ; as wide, 
namely, as the terms of the proposition admit. In art, 
Michelangelo is himself but a document or verification 
of this maxim. He laboured to express the beautiful, 
in the entire conviction that it was only to be attained 
unto by knowledge of the true. The common eye is 
satisfied with the surface on which it rests. The wise 
eye knows that it is surface, and, if beautiful, only the 
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result of interior harmonies, which, to him who knows 
them, compose the image of higher beauty. 

No acquaintance with the secrets of its mechanism, 
no degrading views of human nature, not the most 
swinish compost of mud and blood that was ever 
misnamed philosophy, can avail to hinder us from doing 
involuntary reverence to any exhibition of majesty or 
surpassing beauty in human clay. 

Amidst all these witnesses to his independence, his 
generosity, his purity and his devotion, are we not 
authorized to say that this man was penetrated with the 
love of the highest beauty, that is, goodness ; that his 
was a soul so enamoured of grace, that it could not 
stoop to meanness or depravity ; that art was to him no 
means of livelihood or road to fame, but the end of 
living, as it was the organ through which he sought to 
suggest lessons of an unutterable wisdom ; that here 
was a man who lived to demonstrate that to the human 
faculties, on every hand, worlds of grandeur and grace 
are opened, which no profane eye and no indolent eye 
can behold, but which to see and to enjoy, demands the 
severest discipline of all the physical, intellectual, and 
moral faculties of the individual ? 

He was not a citizen of any country ; he belonged to 
the human race ; he was a brother and a friend to all 
who acknowledge the beauty that beams in universal 
nature, and who seek by labour and self-denial to 
approach its source in perfect goodness. 



WAR (1838) 

War, which to sane men at the present day begins to 
look like an epidemic insanity, breaking out here and 
there like the cholera or influenza, infecting men's brains 
instead of their bowels, — when seen in the remote past, 
in the infancy of society, appears a part of the connection 
of events, and, in its place, necessary. 

The instinct of self-help is very early unfolded in the 
coarse and merely brute form of war, only in the child- 
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hood and imbecility of the other instincts, and remains 
in that form only until their development. It is the 
ignorant and childish part of mankind that is the 
fighting part. Idle and vacant minds want excitement, 
as all boys kill cats. Bull-baiting, cockpits, and the 
boxer's ring are the enjoyment of the part of society 
whose animal nature alone has been developed. 

Nothing is plainer than that the sympathy with war is 
a juvenile and temporary state. Not only the moral 
sentiment, but trade, learning, and whatever makes 
intercourse, conspire to put it down. Trade, as all men 
know, is the antagonist of war. Wherever there is no 
property, the people will put on the knapsack for bread ; 
but trade is instantly endangered and destroyed. And, 
moreover, trade brings men to look each other in the 
face, and gives the parties the knowledge that these 
enemies over sea or over the mountain are such men as 
we ; who laugh and grieve, who love and fear, as we do. 
And learning and art, and especially religion, weave ties 
that make war look like fratricide, as it is. And as all 
history is the picture of war, as we have said, so it is no 
less true that it is the record of the mitigation and 
decline of war. 

All history is the decline of war, though the slow 
decline. All that society has yet gained is mitigation : 
the doctrine of the right of war still remains. 

Revolutions go not backward. The star once risen, 
though only one man in the hemisphere has yet seen its 
upper limb in the horizon, will mount and mount, until 
it becomes visible to other men, to multitudes, and 
climbs the zenith of all eyes. And so it is not a great 
matter how long men refuse to believe the advent of 
peace : war is on its last legs ; and a universal peace is 
as sure as is the prevalence of civilization over barbarism, 
of liberal governments over feudal forms. The question 
for us is only How soon ? 

The standing army, the arsenal, the camp and the 
gibbet do not appertain to man. They only serve as an 
index to show where man is now ; what a bad, un- 
governed temper he has ; what an ugly neighbour he is ; 
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how his affections halt ; how low his hope lies. He who 
loves the bristle of bayonets, only sees in their glitter 
what beforehand he feels in his heart. It is avarice and 
hatred ; it is that quivering lip, that cold, hating eye, 
which built magazines and powder-houses. 

War and peace resolve themselves into a mercury of 
the state of cultivation. At a certain stage of his 
progress, the man fights, if he be of a sound body and 
mind. At a certain higher stage, he makes no offensive 
demonstration, but is alert to repel injury, and of an 
unconquerable heart. At a still higher stage, he comes 
into the region of holiness ; passion has passed away 
from him ; his warlike nature is all converted into an 
active medicinal principle ; he sacrifices himself, and 
accepts with alacrity wearisome tasks of denial and 
charity ; but, being attacked, he bears it and turns the 
other cheek, as one engaged, throughout his being, no 
longer to the service of an individual but to the common 
soul of all men. 

If you have a nation of men who have risen to that 
height of moral cultivation that they will not declare 
war or carry arms, for they have not so much madness 
left in their brains, you have a nation of lovers, of 
benefactors, of true, great and able men. Let me know 
more of that nation ; I shall not find them defenceless, 
with idle hands springing at their sides. I shall find 
them men of love, honour and truth ; men of an 
immense industry ; men whose influence is felt to the 
end of the earth ; men whose very look and voice carry 
the sentence of honour and shame ; and all forces yield 
to their energy and persuasion. Whenever we see the 
doctrine of peace embraced by a nation, we may be 
assured it will not be one that invites injury ; but one, 
on the contrary, which has a friend in the bottom of the 
heart of every man, even of the violent and the base ; 
one against which no weapon can prosper ; one which 
is looked upon as the asylum of the human race and has 
the tears and the blessings of mankind. 

If peace is to be maintained, it must be by brave men, 
who have come up to the same height as the hero, 
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namely, the will to carry their life in their hand, and 
stake it at any instant for their principle, but who have 
gone one step beyond the hero, and will not seek 
another man's life; — men who have, by their intellectual 
insight or else by their moral elevation, attained such 
a perception of their own intrinsic worth, that they do 
not think property or their own body a sufficient good 
to be saved by such dereliction of principle as treating 
a man like a sheep. 



DIVINITY COLLEGE ADDRESS (1838) 

Good is positive. Evil is merely privative, not abso- 
lute : it is like cold, which is the privation of heat. All 
evil is so much death or nonentity. 

The principle of veneration never dies out. Man 
fallen into superstition, into sensuality, is never quite 
without the visions of the moral sentiment. 

Jesus Christ belonged to the true race of prophets. 
He saw with open eye the mystery of the soul. Drawn 
by its severe harmony, ravished with its beauty, he 
lived in it, and had his being there. Alone in all 
history, he estimated the greatness of man. One man 
was true to what is in you and me. He saw that God 
incarnates himself in man, and evermore goes forth 
anew to take possession of his world. He said^in this 
jubilee of sublime emotion, " I am divine. Through 
me, God acts ; through me, speaks. Would you see 
God, see me ; or, see thee, when thou also thinkest as 
I now think." But what a distortion did his doctrine 
and memory suifer in the same, in the next, and the 
following ages ! There is no doctrine of the Reason 
which will bear to be taught by the Understanding. 
The understanding caught this high chant from the 
poet's lips, and said in the next age, "This was Jehovah 
come down out of heaven. I will kill you, if you say 
he was a man." The idioms of his language, and the 
figures of his rhetoric, have usurped the place of his 
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truth ; and churches are not built on his principles, but 
on his tropes. Christianity became a Mythus,_as the 
poetic teaching of Greece and of Egypt, before. He 
spoke of miracles ; for he felt that mah^sTife was a 
miracle, and all that man doth, and he knew that this 
daily miracle shines, as the character ascends. But the 
word Miracle, as pronounced- by Christian churches, 
gives a false impression ; it is Monster. It is not one 
with theijlowing clover and the falling rain. 

Historical Christianity has fallen into the error that 
corrupts all attempts to communicate religion. As it 
appears to us, and as it has appeared for ages, it is not 
the doctrine of the soul, but an exaggeration of the 
personal, the positive, the ritual. It has dwelt, it 
dwells, with noxious exaggeration about the persorCjoi 
Jesus. The soul knows no persons. It invites every 
man to expand to the full circle of the universe, and 
will have no preferences but those of spontaneous love. 
But by this eastern monarchy of a Christianity, which 
indolence and fear have built, the friend of man is made 
the injurer of man. The manner in which his name is 
surrounded with expressions which were once sallies of 
admiration and love, but are now petrified into official 
titles, kills all generous sympathy and liking. 

That is always best which gives me to myself. The 
sublime is excited in me by the great stoical doctrine. 
Obey thyself. That which shows God in me, fortifies 
me. That which shows God out of me; makes me a 
wart and a wen. There is no longer a necessary reason 
for my being. Already the long shadows of untimely 
oblivion creep over me, and I shall decease for ever. 

The divine bards are the friends of my virtue, of my 
intellect, of my strength. They admonish me that the 
gleams which flash across my mind, are not mine, but 
God's ; that they had the like, and were not disobedient 
to the heavenly vision. So I love them. Noble provo- 
cations go out from them, inviting me to resist evil ; to 
subdue the world ; and to Be. And thus by his holy 
thoughts, Jesus serves us, and thus only. To aim to 
convert a man by miracles, is a profanation of the soul. 
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A true conversion, a true Christ, is now, as always, to 
be made, by the reception of beautiful sentiments. 

The second defect of the traditionary and limited way 
of using the mind of Christ is a consequence of the 
first ; this, namely, that the Moral Nature, that Law 
of laws, whose revelations inlroduce greatness^-yea, 
God himself, into the open soul, is not explored as the 
fountain of the established teaching in society. Men 
have come to speak of the revelation as somewhat long 
ago given and done, as if God were dead. The injury 
to faith throttles the preacher ; and the goodliest of 
institutions becomes an uncertain and inarticulate voice. 

It is time that this ill-suppressed murmur of all 
thoughtful men against the famine of our churches ; 
this moaning of the heart because it is bereaved of the 
consolation, the hope, the grandeur, that come alone 
out of the culture of the moral nature; should be heard 
through the sleep of indolence, and over the din of 
routine. This great and perpetual office of the preacher 
is not discharged. Preaching is the expression of the 
moral sentiment in applicatldn'to'tlfe dutie^s"bf~Iife7 ' In 
how many churches, by how many prophets, tell me, is 
man made sensible that he is an infinite Soul ; that the 
earth and heavens are passing into his mind ; that he is 
drinking for 2ver the soul of God.' Where now sounds 
the persuasion, that by its very melody imparadises my 
heart, and so affirms its own origin in heaven ? Where 
shall I hear words such as in elder ages drew men to 
leave all and follow, — father and mother, house and 
Jandj wife and child ? 

The true preacher can be known by this, that he 
deals out to the people his life — life passed through the 
fire of thought. 

What greater calamity can fall upon a nation, than 
the loss of worship ? Then all things go to decay. 
Genius leaves the tefhple, to haunt the senate, or the 
market. Literature becomes frivolous. Science is cold. 
The eye of youth is not lighted by the hope of other 
worlds, and age is without honour. Society lives to 
trifles, and when men die, we do not mention them. 
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In the soul, then, let the redemption be sought. 
Wherever a man comes, there comes revolution. The 
old is for slaves. When a man comes, all books are 
legible, all things transparent, all religions are forms. 
He is religious. Man is the wonderworker. He is 
seen amid miracles. All men bless and curse. He 
saith yea and nay, only. The stationariness of religion ; 
the assumption that the age of inspiration is past, that 
the Bible is closed ; the fear of degrading the character 
of Jesus by representing him as a rriariT'; indicate with 
sufficient clearness the falsehood of our theology. It is 
the office of a true teacher to show us that God is, not 
was ; that He speaketh, not spake. 

I look for the hour when that supreme Beauty which 
ravished the souls of those Eastern men, and chiefly of 
those Hebrews, and through their lips spoke oracles to 
all time, shall speak in the West also. The Hebrew 
and Greek Scriptures contain immortal sentences, that 
have been bread of life to millions. But they have no 
epical integrity ; are fragmentary ; are not shown in 
their order to the intellect. I look for the new Teacher, 
that shall follow so far those shining laws, that he shall 
see them come full circle ; shall see their rounding 
complete grace ; shall see the world to be the mirror 
of the soul ; shall see the identity of the law of gravita- 
tion with purity of heart; and shall show that the 
Ought, that Duty, is one thing with Science, with 
Beauty, and with joy. 



LITERARY ETHICS (1838). 

This country has not fulfilled what seemed the reason- 
able expectation of mankind. Men looked, when all 
feudal straps and bandages were snapped asunder, that 
nature, too long the mother of dwarfs, should reimburse 
itself by a brood of Titans, who should laugh and leap 
in the continent, and run up the mountains of the West 
with the errand of genius and of love. But the mark 
of American merit in painting, in sculpture, in poetry, 
u 
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in fiction, in eloquence, seems to be a certain grace 
without grandeur, and itself not new but derivative ; 
a vase of fair outline, but empty, — which whoso sees, 
may fill with what wit and character is in him, but 
which does not, like the charged cloud, overflow with 
terrible beauty, and emit lightnings on all beholders. 

There is no event but sprung somewhere from the 
soul of man ; and therefore there is none but the soul 
of man can interpret. Every presentiment of the mind 
is executed somewhere in a gigantic fact. What else 
is Greece, Rome, England, France, St. Helena? What 
else are churches, literatures, and empires ? The new 
man must feel that he is new, and has not come into 
the world mortgaged to the opinions and usages of 
Europe, and Asia, and Egypt. The sense of spiritual 
independence is like the lovely varnish of the dew, 
whereby the old, hard, peaked earth, and its old self- 
same productions, are made new every morning, and 
shining with the last touch of the artist's hand. 

The whole value of history, of biography, is to 
increase my self-trust, by demonstrating what man can 
be and do. 

We assume that all thought is already long ago 
adequately set down in books — all imaginations in 
poems ; and what we say, we only throw in as con- 
firmatory of this supposed complete body of literature. 
A very shallow assumption. Say rather, all literature 
is yet to be written. Poetry has scarce chanted its 
first song. The perpetual admonition of nature to us, 
is, " The world is new, untried. Do not believe the 
past. I give you the universe a virgin to-day." 

Is it otherwise with civil history ? Is it not the 
lesson of our experience that every man, were life long 
enough, would write history for himself? What else 
do these volumes of extracts and manuscript com- 
mentaries, that every scholar writes, indicate ? Greek 
history is one thing to me ; another to you. 

As in poetry and history, so in the other departments. 
There are few masters or none. Religion is yet to be 
settled on its fast foundations in the breast of man ; 
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and politics, and philosophy, and letters, and art. As 
yet we have nothing but tendency and indication. 

We live in the sun and on the surface — a thin, 
plausible, superficial existence, and talk of muse and 
prophet, of art and creation. But out of our shallow 
and frivolous way of life, how can greatness ever grow? 
Come now, let us go and be dumb. Let us sit with 
our hands on our mouths, a long, austere, Pythagorean 
lustrum. Let us live in corners, and do chores, and 
suffer, and weep, and drudge, with eyes and hearts 
that love the Lord. Silence, seclusion, austerity, may 
pierce deep into the grandeur and secret of our being, 
and so diving, bring up out of secular darkness, the 
sublimities of the moral constitution. 

Bend to the persuasion which is flowing to you from 
every object in nature, to be its tongue to the heart of 
man, and to show the besotted world how passing fair 
is wisdom. Forewarned that the vice of the times and 
the country is an excessive pretension, let us seek the 
shade, and find wisdom in neglect. Be content with a 
little light, so it be your own. Explore, and explore. Be 
neither chided nor flattered out of your position of per- 
petual inquiry. Neither dogmatise, nor accept another's 
dogmatism. Why should you renounce your right to 
traverse the star-lit deserts of truth, for the premature 
comforts of an acre, house, and barn ? Truth also has 
its roof, and bed, and board. Make yourself necessary 
to the world, and mankind will give you bread, and if 
not store of it, yet such as shall not take away your 
property in all men's possessions, in all men's affections, 
in art, in nature, and in hope. 



THE METHOD OF NATURE (1841) 

I LOVE the music of the water-wheel ; I value the 
railway ; I feel the pride which the sight of a ship 
inspires ; I look on trade and every mechanical craft as 
education also. But let me discriminate what is precious 
herein. There is in each of these works an act of 
u 2 
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invention, an intellectual step, or short series of steps 
taken ; that act or step is the spiritual act ; all the 
rest is mere repetition of the same a thousand times. 
And I will not be deceived into admiring the routine of 
handicrafts and mechanics, how splendid soever the 
result, any more than I admire the routine of the 
scholars or clerical class. That splendid results ensue 
from the labours of stupid men, is the fruit of higher 
laws than their will, and the routine is not to be praised 
for it. I would not have the labourer sacrificed to the 
result, — I would not have the labourer sacrificed to my 
convenience and pride, nor to that of a great class of 
such as me. Let there be worse cotton and better men. 

How silent, how spacious, what room for all, yet 
without place to insert an atom, — in graceful succession, 
in equal fulness, in balanced beauty, the dance of the 
hours goes forward still. Like an odour of incense, 
like a strain of music, like a sleep, it is inexact and 
boundless. It will not be dissected, nor unravelled, 
nor shown. Away, profane philosopher ! seekest thou 
in nature the cause ? This refers to that, and that to 
the next, and the next to the third, and everything 
refers. Thou must ask in another mood, thou must 
feel it and love it, thou must behold it in a spirit as 
grand as that by which it exists, ere thou canst know 
the law. Known it will not be, but gladly beloved and 
enjoyed. 

Nature can only be conceived as existing to a universal 
and not to a particular end, to a universe of ends, and 
not to one, — a work of ecstasy, to be represented by a 
circular movement, as intention might be signified by 
a straight line of definite length. Each effect strengthens 
every other. There is no revolt in all the kingdoms 
from the commonweal : no detachment of an individual. 
Hence the catholic character which makes every leaf an 
exponent of the world. 

We can point nowhere to anything final ; but tendency 
appears on all hands : planet, system, constellation, 
total nature is growing like a field of maize in July ; is 
becoming somewhat else ; is in rapid metamorphosis. 
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The embryo does not more strive to be man, than 
yonder burr of hght we call a nebula tends to be a 
ring-, a comet, a globe, and parent of new stars. 

In short, the spirit and peculiarity of that impression 
nature makes on us, is this, that it does not exist to 
any one or to any number of particular ends, but to 
numberless and endless benefit ; that there is in it no 
private will, no rebel leaf or limb, but the whole is 
oppressed by one superincumbent tendency, obeys that 
redundancy or excess of life which in conscious beings 
we call ecstasy. 

Here art thou with whom so long the universe 
travailed in labour; darest thou think meanly of thyself 
whom the stalwart Fate brought forth to unite his 
ragged sides, to shoot the gulf, to reconcile the 
irreconcilable ? 

He who aims at progress should aim at an infinite, 
not at a special benefit. The reforms whose fame now 
fills the land with Temperance, Anti-Slavery, Non- 
Resistance, No Government, Equal Labour, fair and 
generous as each appears, are poor bitter things when 
prosecuted for themselves as an end. 

The soul can be appeased not by a deed but by a 
tendency. It is in a hope that she feels her wings. 
You shall love rectitude and not the disuse of money or 
the avoidance of trade : an unimpeded mind, and not 
a monkish diet ; sympathy and usefulness, and not 
hoeing or coopering. Tell me not how great your 
project is, the civil liberation of the world, its conver- 
sion into a Christian church, the establishment of public 
education, cleaner diet, a new division of labour and of 
land, laws of love for laws of property ; — I say to you 
plainly there is no end to which your practical faculty 
can aim, so sacred or so large, that, if pursued for 
itself, will not at last become carrion and an offence to 
the nostril. The imaginative faculty of the soul must 
be fed with objects immense and eternal. Your end 
should be one inapprehensible to the senses ; then will 
it be a god always approached — never touched ; always 
giving health. 
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I stand here to say, Let us worship the mighty and 
transcendent Soul. It is the office, I doubt not, of this 
age to annul that adulterous divorce which the super- 
stition of many ages has effected between the intellect 
and holiness. The lovers of goodness have been one 
class, the students of wisdom another, as if either could 
exist in any purity without the other. Truth is always 
holy, holiness always wise. I will that we keep terms 
with sin, and a sinful literature and society, no longer, 
but live a life of discovery and performance. Accept 
the intellect, and it will accept us. Be the lowly 
ministers of that pure omniscience, and deny it not 
before men. 

The one condition coupled with the gift of truth is 
its use. That man shall be learned who reduceth his 
learning to practice. 

All things are known to the soul. It is not to be 
surprised by any communication. Nothing can be 
greater than it. Let those fear and those fawn who 
will. The soul is in her native realm, and it is wider 
than space, older than time, wide as hope, rich as love. 
Pusillanimity and fear she refuses with a beautiful 
scorn : they are not for her who putteth on her corona- 
tion robes, and goes out through universal love to 
universal power. 



MAN THE REFORMER (1841) 

The young man, on entering life, finds the way to 
lucrative employments blocked with abuses. The ways 
of trade are grown selfish to the borders of theft, and 
supple to the borders (if not beyond the borders) of 
fraud. 

It is only necessary to ask a few questions as to the 
progress of the articles of commerce from the fields 
where they grew, to our houses, to become aware that 
we eat and drink and wear perjury and fraud in a hundred 
commodities. 

I content myself with the fact that the general system 
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ot our trade (apart from the blacker traits, which, I 
hope, are exceptions denounced and unshared by all 
reputable men) is a system of selfishness ; is not dictated 
by the high sentiments of human nature ; is not 
measured by the exact law of reciprocity ; much less by 
the sentiments of love and heroism, but is a system of 
distrust, of concealment, of superior keenness, not of 
giving but of taking advantage. 

The sins of our trade belong to no class, to no indi- 
vidual. One plucks, one distributes, one eats. Every- 
body partakes, everybody confesses — with cap and knee 
volunteers his confession, yet none feels himself account- 
able. 

If the accumulated wealth of the past generation is 
thus tainted — no matter how much of it is offered to us 
— we must begin to consider if it were not the nobler 
part to renounce it, and to put ourselves into primary 
relations with the soil and nature, and abstaining from 
whatever is dishonest and unclean, to take each of us 
bravely his part, with his own hands, in the manual 
labour of the world. 

I do not wish to overstate this doctrine of labour, or 
insist that every man should be a farmer, any more than 
that every man should be a lexicographer. In general, 
one may say that the husbandman's is the oldest, and 
most universal profession, and that where a man does 
not yet discover in himself any fitness for one work 
more than another, this may be preferred. But the 
doctrine of the Farm is merely this, that every man 
ought to stand in primary relations with the work of 
the world, ought to do it himself, and not to suffer the 
accident of his having a purse in his pocket, or his 
having been bred to some dishonourable and injurious 
craft, to sever him from those duties ; and for this 
reason, that labour is God's education ; that he only is 
a sincere learner, he only can become a master, who 
learns the secrets of labour, and who by real cunning 
extorts from nature its sceptre. 

If a man find in himself any strong bias to poetry, to 
art, to the contemplative life, drawing him to these 
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things with a devotion incompatible with good hus- 
bandry, that man ought to reckon early with himself, 
and, respecting the compensations of the Universe, ought 
to ransom himself from the duties of economy, by a 
certain rigour and privation in his habits. For privi- 
leges so rare and grand, let him not stint to pay a great 
tax. Let him be a coenobite, a pauper, and, if need be, 
celibate also. Let him learn to eat his meals standing, 
and to relish the taste of fair water and black bread. 

Our expense is almost all for conformity. It is for 
cake that we run in debt ; 'tis not the intellect, not the 
heart, not beauty, not worship, that costs so much. 
Why needs any man be rich ? Why must he have 
horses, fine garments, handsome apartments, access to 
public houses and places of amusement ? Only for 
want of thought. Give his mind a new image, and he 
flees into a solitary garden or garret to enjoy it, and is 
richer with that dream, than the fee of a county could 
make him. But we are first thoughtless, and then find 
that we are moneyless. We are first sensual, and then 
must be rich. We dare not trust our wit for making 
our house pleasant to our friend, and so we buy ice- 
creams. 

How can the man who has learned but one art, procure 
all the conveniences of life honestly ? Shall we say all we 
think ? — Perhaps with his own hands. Suppose he 
collects or makes them ill ; yet he has learned their 
lesson. If he cannot do that. — Then perhaps he can go 
without. Immense wisdom and riches are in that. It 
is better to go without, than to have them at too great 
a cost. Let us learn the meaning of economy. Economy 
is a high, humane office, a sacrament, when its aim is 
grand ; when it is the prudence of simple tastes, when 
it is practised for freedom, or love, or devotion. 

Society is full of infirm people who incessantly 
summon others to serve them. They contrive every- 
where to exhaust for their single comfort the entire 
means and appliances of that luxury to which our 
invention has yet attained. Sofas, ottomans, stoves, 
wines, game-fowl, spices, perfume, rides, the theatre, 
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entertainments, — all these they want, they need, and 
whatever can be suggested more than these, they crave 
also, as if it was the bread which should keep them from 
starving. 

I do not wish to be absurd and pedantic in reform. 
I do not wish to push my criticism on the state of things 
around me to that extravagant mark, that shall compel 
me to suicide, or to an absolute isolation from the advan- 
tages of civil society. If we suddenly plant our foot, 
and say, — I will neither eat nor drink nor wear nor touch 
any food or fabric which I do not know to be innocent, 
or deal with any person whose whole manner of life is 
not clear and rational, we shall stand still. Whose is 
so ? Not mine ; not thine ; not his. But I think we 
must clear ourselves each one by the interrogation, 
whether we have earned our bread to-day by the hearty 
contribution of our energies to the common benefit ? and 
we must not cease to tend to the correction of these 
flagrant wrongs, by laying one stone aright every day. 



LECTURE ON THE TIMES (1841) 

The Times are the masquerade of the eternities; trivial 
to the dull, tokens of noble and majestic agents to the 
wise ; the receptacle in which the Past leaves its history ; 
the quarry out of which the genius of to-day is building 
up the Future. The Times — the nations, manners, 
institutions, opinions, votes, are to be studied as omens, 
as sacred leaves, whereon a weighty sense is inscribed, 
if we have the wit and the love to search it out. 

The present age will be marked by its harvest of 
projects for the reform of domestic, civil, literary, and 
ecclesiastical institutions. The leaders of the crusades 
against War, Negro slavery. Intemperance, Government 
based on force. Usages of trade, Court and Custom- 
house Oaths, and so on to the agitators on the system 
of Education and the laws of Property, are the right suc- 
cessors of Luther, Knox, Robinson Fox, Penn, Wesley, 
and Whitefield. They have the same virtues and vices ; 
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the same noble impulse, and the same bigotry. These 
movements are on all accounts important ; they not 
only check the special abuses, but they educate the 
conscience and the intellect of the people. How can 
such a question as the Slave trade be agitated for forty 
years by all the Christian nations, without throwing 
great light on ethics into the general mind ? The fury 
with which the slave-trader defends every inch of his 
bloody deck, and his howling auction-platform, is a 
trumpet to alarm the ear of mankind, to wake the dull, 
and drive all neutrals to take sides, and to listen to the 
argument and the verdict. 

The love which lifted men to the sight of these better 
ends, was the true and best distinction of this time, the 
disposition to trust a principle more than a material force. 
I think that the soul of reform ; the conviction, that 
not sensualism, not slavery, not war, not imprisonment, 
not even government, are needed, — but in lieu of them 
all, reliance on the sentiment of man, which will work 
best the more it is trusted : not reliance on numbers, 
but, contrariwise, distrust of numbers, and the feeling 
that then are we strongest, when most private and 
alone. The young men, who have been vexing society 
for these last years with regenerative methods, seem 
to have made this mistake ; they all exaggerated some 
special means, and all failed to see that the Reform of 
Reforms must be accomplished without means. 

I think the work of the reformer as innocent as other 
work that is done around him ; but when I have seen it 
near, I do not like it better. It is done in the same 
way, it is done profanely, not piously ; by management, 
by tactics, and clamour. It is a buzz in the ear. 

To the youth diffident of his ability, and full of com- 
punction at his unprofitable existence, the temptation is 
always great to lend himself to public movements, and 
as one of a party accomplish what he cannot hope to 
effect alone. But he must resist the degradation of a 
man to a measure. I must act with truth, though 
I should never come to act, as you call it, with effect. 
I must consent to inaction. A patience which is grand ; 
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a brave and cold neglect of the offices which prudence 
exacts, so it be done in a deep utter piety ; a consent to 
solitude and Inaction, which proceeds out of an unwill- 
ing-ness to violate character, is the century which makes 
the gem. Whilst therefore I desire to express the 
respect and joy I feel before this sublime connection of 
reforms, now in their infancy around us, I urge the more 
earnestly the paramount duties of self-reliance. I cannot 
find language of sufficient energy to convey my sense of 
the sacredness of private integrity. 

A new disease has fallen on the life of man. Every 
Age, like every human body, has its own distemper. 
Other times have had war, or famine, or a barbarism 
domestic or bordering, as their antagonism. Our fore- 
fathers walked in the world and went to their graves, 
tormented with the fear of Sin, and the terror of the 
Day of Judgment. These terrors have lost their force, 
and our torment is Unbelief, the Uncertainty as to what 
we ought to do ; the distrust of the value of what we 
do, and the distrust that the Necessity (which we all at 
last believe in) is fair and beneficent. 

Then there is what is called a too intellectual tendency. 
Can there be too much intellect ? We have never met 
with any such excess. But the criticism, which is 
levelled at the laws and manners, ends in thought, 
without causing a new method of life. The genius of 
the day does not incline to a deed, but to a beholding. 
It is not that men do not wish to act ; they pine to be 
employed, but are paralyzed by the uncertainty what 
they should do. 

But we must pay for being too intellectual, as they 
call it. People are not as light-hearted for it. I think 
men never loved life less. I question if care and doubt 
ever wrote their names so legibly on the faces of any 
population. 

The revolutions that impend over society are not 
now from ambition and rapacity, from impatience of 
one or another form of government, but from new 
modes of thinking, which shall reeompose society 
after a new order, which shall animate labour by love 
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and science, which shall destroy the value of many kinds 
of property, and replace all property within the dominion 
of reason and equity. There was never so great a 
thought labouring in the breasts of men as now. It 
almost seems as if what was aforetime spoken fabulously 
and hieroglyphically, was now spoken plainly, the 
doctrine, namely, of the indwelling of the Creator in man. 

But turn it how we will, as we ponder this meaning 
of the times, every new thought drives us to the deep 
fact, that the Time is the child of the Eternity. The 
main interest which any aspects of the Times can have 
for us, is the great spirit which gazes through them, the 
light which they can shed on the wonderful questions. 
What are we ? and Whither we tend ? We do not 
wish to be deceived. Here we drift, like white sail 
across the wild ocean, now bright on the wave, now 
darkling in the trough of the sea ; — but from what port 
did we sail ? Who knows ? Or to what port are we 
bound ? Who knows ? 

Over all their speaking-trumpets, the gray sea and the 
loud winds answer. Not in us ; not in Time. Where 
then but in Ourselves, where but in that Thought through 
which we communicate with absolute nature, and are 
made aware that, whilst we shed the dust of which we 
are built, grain by grain, till it is all gone, the law which 
clothes us with humanity remains anew ? where, but in 
the intuitions which are vouchsafed us from within, shall 
we learn the Truth ? Faithless, faithless, we fancy that 
with the dust we depart and are not ; and do not know 
that the law and the perception of the law are at 
last one ; that only as much as the law enters us, 
becomes us, we are living men— immortal with the im- 
mortality of this law. . . . To a true scholar the attraction 
of the aspects of nature, the departments of life, and the 
passages of his experience, is simply the information 
they yield him of this supreme nature which lurks within 
all. That reality, that causing force is moral. The 
Moral Sentiment is but its other name. It makes by its 
presence or absence right and wrong, beauty and ugli- 
ness, genius or depravation. 
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THE CONSERVATIVE (1841) 

The two parties which divide the state, the party of 
Conservatism and that of Innovation, are very old, and 
have disputed the possession of the world ever since it 
was made. . . . The war rages not only in battlefields, in 
national councils, and ecclesiastical synods, but agitates 
every man's bosom with opposing advantages every 
hour. ... It is the opposition of Past and Future, of 
Memory and Hope, of the Understanding and the 
Reason. It is the primal antagonism, the appearance 
in trifles of the two poles of nature. 

Conservatism stands on man's confessed limitations ; 
reform on his indisputable infinitude ; conservatism on 
circumstance ; liberalism on power ; one goes to make 
an adroit member of the social frame ; the other to 
postpone all things to the man himself ; conservatism 
is debonair and social ; reform is individual and im- 
perious. 

Conservatism makes no poetry, breathes no prayer, 
has no invention ; it is all memory. Reform has no 
gratitude, no prudence, no husbandry. 

Conservatism tends to universal seeming and 
treachery, believes in a negative fate ; believes that 
men's temper governs them ; that for me, it avails not 
to trust in principles ; they will fail me ; I must bend a 
little ; it distrusts nature ; it thinks there is a general 
law without a particular application — law for all that 
does not include any one. Reform in its antagonism 
inclines to asinine resistance, to kick with hoofs ; it runs 
to egotism and bloated self-conceit ; it runs to a bodiless 
pretension, to unnatural refining and elevation, which 
ends in hypocrisy and sensual reaction. 

And so whilst we do not go beyond general statements, 
it may be safely affirmed of these two metaphysical 
antagonists, that each is a good half, but an impossible 
whole. Each exposes the abuses of the other, but in a 
true society, in a true man, both must combine. Nature 
does not give the crown of its approbation, namely, 
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beauty, to any action or emblem or actor, but to one 
which combines both these elements. 

In nature, each of these elements being always present, 
each theory has a natural support. As we take our 
stand on Necessity, or on Ethics, shall we go for the 
conservative, or for the reformer. If we read the world 
historically, we shall say. Of all the ages, the present 
hour and circumstance is the cumulative result ; this is 
the best throw of the dice of nature that has yet been, 
or that is yet possible. If we see it from the side of 
Will, or the Moral Sentiment, we shall accuse the 
Past and the Present, and require the impossible of 
the Future. 

The objection to conservatism, when embodied in a 
party, is, that in its love of acts, it hates principles ; it 
lives in the senses, not in truth ; it sacrifices to despair ; 
it goes for availableness in its candidate, not for worth ; 
and for expediency in its measures, and not for the 
right. Under pretence of allowing for friction, it makes 
so many additions and supplements to the machine of 
society, that it will play smoothly and softly, but will 
no longer grind any grist. 

The conservative party in the universe concedes that 
the radical would talk sufficiently to the purpose, if we 
were still in the garden of Eden ; he legislates for man 
as he ought to be ; his theory is right, but he makes no 
allowance for friction ; and this omission makes his 
whole doctrine false. The idealist retorts, that the 
conservative falls into a far more noxious error in the 
other extreme. The conservative assumes sickness as 
a necessity, and his social frame is a hospital, his total 
legislation is for the present distress, a universe in 
slippers and flannels, with bib and pap-spoon, swallow- 
ing pills and herb-tea. 

Conservatism takes as low a view of every part of 
human action and passion. Its religion is just as bad ; 
a lozenge for the sick ; a dolorous tune to beguile the 
distemper ; mitigations of pain by pillows and anodynes ; 
always mitigations, never remedies ; pardons for sin, 
funeral honours, — never self-help, renovation, and virtue. 
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Its social and political action has no better aim ; to keep 
out wind and weather, to bring the week and year about, 
and make the world last our day ; not to sit on the 
world and steer it ; not to sink the memory of the past 
in the glory of a new and more excellent creation ; 
a timid cobbler and patcher, it degrades whatever it 
touches. 

Of course, religion in such hands loses its essence. 
Instead of that reliance, which the soul suggests on the 
eternity of truth and duty, men are misled into a reliance 
on institutions, which, the moment they cease to be the 
instantaneous creations of the devout sentiment, are 
worthless. Religion among the low becomes low. As 
it loses its truth, it loses credit with the sagacious. They 
detect the falsehood of the preaching, but when they 
say so, all good citizens cry. Hush ; do not weaken the 
state, do not take off the strait jacket from dangerous 
persons. Every honest fellow must keep up the hoax 
the best he can ; must patronise providence and piety, 
and wherever he sees anything that will keep men 
amused, schools or churches or poetry, or picture- 
galleries or music, or what not, he must cry " Hist-a- 
boy," and urge the game on. What a compliment we 
pay to the good Spirit with our superserviceable zeal ! 

It is a happiness for mankind that innovation has got 
on so far, and has so free a field before it. The boldness 
of the hope men entertain transcends all former experi- 
ence. It calms and cheers them with the picture of a 
simple and equal life of truth and piety. And this hope 
flowered on what tree ? It was not imported from the 
stock of some celestial plant, but grew here on the wild 
crab of conservatism. It is much that this old and 
vituperated system of things has borne so fair a child. 
It predicts that amidst a planet peopled with conserva- 
tives, one Reformer may yet be born. 
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THE SENSES AND THE SOUL (1842) 

Let any man bestow a thought on himself, how he 
came hither, and whither he tends, and he will find that 
all the literature, all the philosophy that is on record, 
have done little to dull the edge of inquiry. 

See of how much we know nothing. See the strange 
position of man. Our science neither comprehends 
him as a whole, nor any one of its particulars. See the 
action and reaction of Will and Necessity. See his 
passions, and their origin in the deeps of nature and 
circumstance. See the Fear that rides even the brave. 
See the omnipresent Hope, whose fountains in our 
consciousness no metaphysician can find. Consider the 
phenomenon of Laughter, and explore the elements of 
the Comic. What do we know of the mystery of 
Music ? and what of Form ? why this stroke, this out- 
line should express beauty, and that other not ? . . . 
Our ignorance is great enough, and yet the fact most 
surprising is not our ignorance, but the aversation of men 
from knowledge. . . . Tell men to study themselves, 
and, for the most part, they find nothing less interesting. 
While we walk environed before and behind with Will, 
Fate, Hope, Fear, Love, and Death, these phantoms or 
angels, whom we catch at but cannot embrace, it is 
droll to see the contentment and incuriosity of man. 
All take it for granted, — the learned as well as the 
unlearned, — that a great deal, nay, almost all, is known 
and for ever settled. But in truth all is now to be 
begun, and every new mind ought to take the attitude 
of Columbus, launch out from the gaping loiterers on 
the shore, and sail west for a new world. 



THE TRANSCENDENTALIST (1842) 

As thinkers, mankind have ever divided into two 
sects, Materialists and Idealists ; the first class found- 
ing on experience, the second on consciousness ; the 
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first class beginning to think from the data of the 
senses, the second class perceive that the senses are 
not final, and say, the senses give us representations of 
things, but what are the things themselves, they cannot 
tell. The materialist insists on facts, on history, on 
the force of circumstances, and the animal wants of 
man ; the idealist on the power of Thought and of 
Will, on inspiration, on miracle, on individual culture. 
These two modes of thinking are both natural, but the 
idealist contends that his way of thinking is in higher 
nature. 

The idealist, in speaking of events, sees them as 
spirits. He does not deny the sensuous fact : by no 
means; but he will not see that alone. He does not 
deny the presence of this table, this chair, and the walls 
of this room, but he looks at these things as the reverse 
side of the tapestry, as the other end, each being a 
sequel or completion of a spiritual fact which nearly 
concerns him. 

The idealist takes his departure from his conscious- 
ness, and reckons the world an appearance. The 
materialist respects sensible masses, Society, Govern- 
ment, social art, and luxury, every establishment, every 
mass, whether majority of numbers, or extent of 
space, or amount of objects, every social action. The 
idealist has another measure, which is metaphysical, 
namely, the rank which things themselves take in his 
consciousness ; not at all, the size or appearance. 
Mind is the only reality, of which men and all other 
natures are better or worse reflectors. Nature, 
literature, history, are only subjective phenomena. 

Shall we say, then, that Transcendentalism is the 
Saturnalia or excess of Faith ; the presentiment of a 
faith proper to man in his integrity, excessive only when 
his imperfect obedience hinders the satisfaction of his 
wish. Nature is transcendental, exists primarily, neces- 
sarily, ever works and advances, yet takes no thought 
for to-morrow. 

Although there is no pure Transcendentalist, yet the 
tendency to respect the intuitions, and to give them, at 

X 
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least in our creed, all authority over our experience, has 
deeply coloured the conversation and poetry of the 
present day : and the history of genius and of religion 
in these times, though impure, and as yet not incarnated 
in any powerful individual, will be the history of this 
tendency. 

But this class are not sufficiently characterized, if we 
omit to add that they are lovers and worshippers of 
Beauty. In the eternal trinity of Truth, Goodness, and 
Beauty, each in its perfection including the three, they 
prefer to make Beauty the sign and head. Something 
of the same taste is observable in all the moral move- 
ments of the time, in the religious and benevolent 
enterprises. They have a liberal, even an aesthetic 
spirit. A reference to Beauty in action sounds, to be 
sure, a little hollow and ridiculous, in the ears of the 
old church. In politics, it has often sufficed, when 
they treated of justice, if they kept the bounds of selfish 
calculation. If they granted restitution, it was prudence 
which granted it. But the justice which is now claimed 
for the black, and the pauper, and the drunkard, is for 
Beauty — is for a necessity to the soul of the agent, not 
of the beneficiary. I say, this is the tendency, not yet 
the realization. 

Amidst the downward tendency and proneness of 
things, when every voice is raised for a new road or 
another statue, or a subscription of stock, for an im- 
provement in dress, or in dentistry, for a new house or 
a larger business, for a political party, or the division 
of an estate — will you not tolerate one or two solitary 
voices in the land, speaking for thoughts and principles 
not marketable or perishable ? Soon these improve- 
ments and mechanical inventions will be superseded : 
these modes of living lost out of memory ; these cities 
rotted, ruined by war, by new inventions, by new seats 
of trade, or the geologic changes : — all gone, like the 
shells which sprinkle the sea-beach with a white colony 
to-day, for ever renewed to be for ever destroyed. But 
the thoughts which these few hermits strove to proclaim 
by silence as well as by speech, not only by what they 
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did, but by what they forebore to do, shall abide in 
beauty and strength, to re-organize themselves in 
nature, to invest themselves anew in other, perhaps 
higher endowed and happier mixed clay than ours, in 
fuller union with the surrounding system. 



EUROPE AND EUROPEAN BOOKS (1843) 

We have poets who write the poetry of society, of 
the patrician and conventional Europe, as Scott and 
Moore, and others who, like Byron or Bulwer, write 
the poetry of vice and disease. But Wordsworth threw 
himself into his place, made no reserves or stipulations ; 
man and writer were not to be divided. He sat at the 
foot of Helvellyn and on the margin of Windermere, 
and took their lustrous mornings and their sublime mid- 
nights for his theme, and not Marlow, nor Massinger, 
not Horace, nor Milton, nor Dante. He once for all 
forsook the styles and standards and modes of thinking 
of London and Paris, and the books read there, and the 
aims pursued, and wrote Helvellyn and Windermere, 
and the dim spirits which these haunts harboured. 
There was not the least attempt to reconcile these with 
the spirit of fashion and selfishness, nor to show, with 
great deference to the superior judgment of dukes and 
earls, that although London was the home for men of 
great parts, yet Westmoreland had these consolations 
for such as fate had condemned to the country life, — 
but with a complete satisfaction he pitied and rebuked 
their false lives, and celebrated his own with the religion 
of a true priest. Hence the antagonism which was 
immediately felt between his poetry and the spirit of 
the age, that here not only criticism but conscience and 
will were parties ; the spirit of literature and the modes 
of living and the conventional theories of the conduct 
of life were called in question on wholly new grounds, 
— not from Platonism, not from Christianity, but from 
the lessons which the country muse taught a stout 
pedestrian climbing a mountain and following a river 
from its parent rill down to the sea. 
X 2 
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CARLYLE'S "PAST AND PRESENT " (1843) 

Though no theocrat, and more than most philosophers 
a believer in political systems, Mr. Carlyle very fairly 
finds the calamity of the times, not in bad bills of 
Parliament, nor the remedy in good bills, but the vice 
in false and superficial aims of the people, and the 
remedy in honesty and insight. Like every work of 
genius, its great value is in telling such simple truths. 
As we recall the topics, we are struck with the force 
given to the plain truths ; the picture of the English 
nation all sitting enchanted, the poor, enchanted so that 
they cannot work, the rich, enchanted so that they 
cannot enjoy, and are rich in vain ; the exposure of the 
progress of fraud into all arts and social activities ; the 
proposition that the labourer must have a greater share 
in his earnings ; that the principle of permanence shall 
be admitted into all contracts of mutual service ; that 
the state shall provide at least schoolmaster's education 
for all the citizens ; the exhortation to the workman 
that he shall respect the work and not the wages ; to 
the scholar that he shall be there for light ; to the idle, 
that no man shall sit idle ; the picture of Abbot Samson, 
the true governor, who " is not there to expect reason 
and nobleness of others, he is there to give them of 
his own reason and nobleness " ; and the assumption 
throughout the book, that a new chivalry and nobility, 
namely the dynasty of labour, is replacing the old 
nobilities. These things strike us with a force which 
reminds us of the morals of the Oriental or early Greek 
masters, and of no modern book. 

In this work, as in his former labours, Mr. Carlyle 
reminds us of a sick giant. His humours are expressed 
with so much force of constitution that his fancies are 
more attractive and more credible than the sanity of 
duller men. But the habitual exaggeration of the tone 
wearies whilst it stimulates. It is felt to be so much 
deduction from the universality of the picture. It is 
not serene sunshine, but everything is seen in lurid 
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storm-lights. Every object attitudinizes, to the very 
mountains and stars almost, under the refraction of 
this wonderful humorist ; and instead of the common 
earth and sky, we have a Martin's Creation or Judgment 
Day. 

We have in literature few specimens of magnificence. 
Plato is the purple ancient, and Bacon and Milton the 
moderns of the richest strains. Burke sometimes 
reaches to that exuberant fullness, though deficient in 
depth. Carlyle, in his strange, half-mad way, has 
entered the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and shown a 
vigour and wealth of resource which has no rival in the 
tourney-play of these times ; — the indubitable champion 
of England. Carlyle is the first domestication of the 
modern system, with its infinity of details, into style. 
We have been civilizing very fast, building London and 
Paris, and now planting New England and India, New 
Holland and Oregon, — and it has not appeared in 
literature ; there has been no analogous expansion and 
recomposition in books. Carlyle's style is the first 
emergence of all this wealth and labour with which 
the world has gone with child so long. London and 
Europe, tunnelled, graded, corn-lawed, with trade- 
nobility, and East and West Indies for dependencies, 
and America, with the Rocky Hills in the horizon, have 
never before been conquered in literature. This is the 
first invasion and conquest. How like an air-balloon 
or bird of Jove does he seem to float over the continent, 
and stooping here and there pounce on a fact as a 
symbol which was never a symbol before. This is the 
first experiment, and something of rudeness and haste 
must be pardoned to so great an achievement. It will 
be done again and again, sharper, simpler; but for- 
tunate is he who did it first, though never so giant-like 
and fabulous. 

Carlyle is a poet who is altogether too burly in his 
frame and habit to submit to the limits of metre. Yet 
he is full of rhythm, not only in the perpetual melody 
of his periods, but in the burdens, refrains, and grand 
returns of his sense and music. Whatever thought or 
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motto has once appeared to him fraught with meaning, 
becomes an omen to him henceforward, and is sure to 
return with deeper tones and weightier import, now as 
threat, now as confirmation, in gigantic reverberation, 
as if the hills, the horizon, and the next ages returned 
the sound. 



THE YOUNG AMERICAN (1844) 

It is remarkable that our people have their intellectual 
culture from one country, and their duties from another. 
This false state of things is newly in a way to be 
corrected. America is beginning to assert itself to the 
senses and to the imagination of her children, and 
Europe is receding in the same degree. 

The land is the appointed remedy for whatever is 
false and fantastic in our culture. The continent we 
inhabit is to be physic and food for our mind, as well 
as our body. The land, with its tranquillizing, sanative 
influences, is to repair the errors of a scholastic and 
traditional education, and bring us into just relations 
with men and things. 

Any relation to the land, the habit of tilling it, or 
mining it, or even hunting in it, generates the feeling 
of patriotism. He who keeps shop on it, or he who 
merely uses it as a support to his desk and ledger, or 
to his manufactory, values it less. The vast majority 
of the people of this country live by the land, and carry 
its quality in their manners and opinions. We in the 
Atlantic states, by position, have been commercial, and 
have, as I said, imbibed easily an European culture. 
Luckily for us, now that steam has narrowed the 
Atlantic to a strait, the nervous, rocky West is in- 
truding a new and continental element into the national 
mind, and we shall yet have an American genius. How 
much better when the whole land is a garden, and the 
people have grown up in the bowers of a paradise. 

We cannot look on the freedom of this country, in 
connection with its youth, without a presentiment that 
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here shall laws and institutions exist on some scale of 
proportion to the majesty of nature. To men legislat- 
ing for the area betwixt the two oceans, betwixt the 
snows and the tropics, somewhat of the gravity of 
nature will infuse itself into the code. A heterogeneous 
population crowding on all ships from all corners of the 
world to the great gates of North America, namely, 
Boston, New York, and New Orleans, and thence pro- 
ceeding inward to the prairie and the mountains, and 
quickly contributing their private thought to the public 
opinion, their toll to the treasury, and their vote to the 
election, it cannot be doubted that the legislation of 
this country should become more catholic and cosmo- 
politan than that of any other. It seems so easy for 
America to inspire and express the most expansive and 
humane spirit ; new-born, free, healthful, strong, the 
land of the labourer, of the democrat, of the philan- 
thropist, of the believer, of the saint, she should speak 
for the human race. It is the country of the Future. 

Remark the unceasing effort throughout nature, at 
somewhat better than the actual creatures : amelioration 
in nature, which alone permits and authorizes ameliora- 
tion in mankind. The population of the world is a 
conditional population ; these are not the best, but the 
best that could live in the existing state of soils, gases, 
animals, and morals : the best that could yet live ; there 
shall be a better, please God. This Genius, or Destiny, 
is of the sternest administration, though rumours exist 
of its secret tenderness. It may be styled a cruel kind- 
ness, serving the whole even to the ruin of the member ; 
a terrible communist, reserving all profits to the com- 
munity, without dividend to individuals. Its law is, 
you shall have everj'thing as a member, nothing to 
yourself. 

Trade goes to make the governments insignificant, 
and to bring every kind of faculty of every individual 
that can in any manner serve any person, on sale. 
Instead of a huge Army and Navy, and Executive 
Departments, it converts Government into an In- 
telligence Office, where every man may find what he 
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wishes to buy, and expose what he has to sell, not only 
produce and manufactures, but art, skill, and intellectual 
and moral values. This is the good and this the evil of 
trade, that it would put everything into market, talent, 
beauty, virtue, and man himself. 

By this means, however, it has done its work. It 
has its faults, and will come to an end, as the others 
do. The philosopher and lover of man have much harm 
to say of trade ; but the historian will see that trade 
was the principle of Liberty ; that trade planted America 
and destroyed Feudalism ; that it makes peace and 
keeps peace, and it will abolish slavery. We complain 
of its oppression of the poor, and of its building up a 
new aristocracy on the ruins of the aristocracy it 
destroyed. But the aristocracy of trade has no per- 
manence, is not entailed, was the result of toil and 
talent, the result of merit of some kind, and is continu- 
ally falling, like the waves of the sea, before new claims 
of the same sort. Trade is an instrument in the hands 
of that friendly Power which works for us in our own 
despite. 

I call upon you, young men, to obey your heart, and 
be the nobility of this land. In every age of the world, 
there has been a leading nation, one of a more generous 
sentiment, whose eminent citizens were willing to stand 
for the interests of general justice and humanity, at the 
risk of being called, by the men of the moment, chi- 
merical and fantastic. Which should be that nation but 
these States ? Which should lead that movement, if 
not New England ? Who should lead the leaders, but 
the young American ? 



THE TRAGIC (1844) 

He has seen but half the universe who never has been 
shown the House of Pain. As the salt sea covers more 
than two-thirds of the surface of the globe, so sorrow 
encroaches in man on felicity. The conversation of 
men is a mixture of regrets and apprehensions. I do 
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not know but the prevalent hue of things to the eye of 
leisure is melancholy. 

The bitterest tragic element in life to be derived from 
an intellectual source is the belief in a brute Fate or 
Destiny ; the belief that the order of nature and events 
is controlled by a law not adapted to man, nor man to 
that, but which holds on its way to the end, serving him 
if his wishes chance to lie in the same course, crushing 
him if his wishes lie contrary to it, and heedless whether 
it serves or crushes him. This is the terrible meaning 
that lies at the foundation of the old Greek tragedy, 
and makes the CEdipus and Antigone and Orestes 
objects of such hopeless commiseration. 

But this terror of contravening an unascertained and 
unascertainable will, cannot co-exist with reflection : it 
disappears with civilization, and can no more be 
reproduced than the fear of ghosts after childhood. It 
is discriminated from the doctrine of Philosophical 
Necessity herein : that the last is an Optimism, and 
therefore the suffering individual finds his good consulted 
in the good of all, of which he is a part. But in Destiny, 
it is not the good of the whole or the best will that is 
enacted, but only one particular will. Destiny properly 
is not a will at all, but an immense whim ; and this is 
the only ground of terror and despair in the rational 
mind, and of tragedy in literature. Hence the antique 
tragedy, which was founded on this faith, can never be 
reproduced. 

In those persons who move the profoundest pity, 
tragedy seems to consist in temperament, not in events. 
There are people who have an appetite for grief, pleasure 
is not strong enough and they crave pain, mithridatic 
stomachs which must be fed on poisoned bread, natures 
so doomed that no prosperity can soothe their ragged 
and dishevelled desolation. They mis-hear and mis- 
behold, they suspect and dread. They handle every 
nettle and ivy in the hedge, and tread on every snake in 
the meadow. 

Frankly, it is necessary to say that all sorrow dwells 
in a low region. It is superficial ; for the most part 
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fantastic, or in the appearance and not in things. 
Tragedy is in the eye of the observer, and not in the 
heart of the sufferer. It looks like an insupportable 
load under which earth moans aloud. But analyze it ; 
it is not I, it is not you, it is always another person who 
is tormented. If a man says, Lo ! I suffer — it is ap- 
parent that he suffers not, for grief is dumb. It is so 
distributed as not to destroy. That which would rend 
you falls on tougher textures. That which seems 
intolerable reproach or bereavement, does not take from 
the accused or bereaved man or woman appetite or sleep. 

In life, actions are few, opinions even few, prayers 
few ; loves, hatreds, or any emissions of the soul. All 
that life demands of us through the greater part of the 
day, is an equilibrium, a readiness, open eyes and ears, 
and free hands. Society asks this, and truth, and love, 
and the genius of our life. There is a fire in some men 
which demands an outlet in some rude action ; they 
betray their impatience of quiet by an irregular 
Catalinarian gait ; by irregular, faltering, disturbed 
speech, too emphatic for the occasion. They treat trifles 
with a tragic air. This is not beautiful. Could they 
not lay a rod or two of stone wall, and work off this 
superabundant irritability? 

Time, the consoler. Time, the rich carrier of all 
changes, dries the freshest tears by obtruding new 
figures, new costumes, new roads, on our eye, new 
voices on our ear. As the west wind lifts up again the 
heads of the wheat which were bent down and lodged 
in the storm, and combs out the matted and dishevelled 
grass as it lay in night-locks on the ground, so we let 
in Time as a drying wind into the seed-field of thoughts 
which are dark and wet and low bent. Time restores 
to them temper and elasticity. How fast we forget the 
blow that threatened to cripple us. Nature will not sit 
still ; the faculties will do somewhat ; new hopes spring, 
new affections twine, and the broken is whole again. 

Time consoles, but Temperament resists the impres- 
sion of pain. Nature proportions her defence to the 
assault. Our human being is wonderfully plastic ; if it 
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cannot win this satisfaction here, it makes itself amends 
by running out there and winning that. It is like a 
stream of water, which if dammed up on one bank over- 
runs the other, and flows equally at its own convenience 
over sand, or mud, or marble. Most suffering is only 
apparent. We fancy it is torture ; the patient has his 
own compensations. 

The intellect is a consoler, which delights in detach- 
ing or putting an interval between a man and his 
fortune, and so converts the sufferer into a spectator 
and his pain into poetry. It yields the joys of conversa- 
tion, of letters and of science. Hence also the torments 
of life become tuneful tragedy, solemn and soft with 
music, and garnished with rich dark pictures. But 
higher still than the activities of art, the intellect in its 
purity and the moral sense in its purity are not 
distinguished from each other, and both ravish us into 
a region whereunto these passionate clouds of sorrow 
cannot rise. 



WEST INDIA EMANCIPATION (1844) 

This event was a moral revolution. The history of 
it is before you. Here was no prodigy, no fabulous 
hero, no Trojan horse, no bloody war, but all was 
achieved by plain means of plain men, working not 
under a leader, but under a sentiment. Other revolu- 
tions have been the insurrection of the oppressed ; this 
was the repentance of the tyrant. It was the masters 
revolting from their mastery. The slave-holder said, I 
will not hold slaves. The end was noble and the means 
were pure. Hence the elevation and pathos of this 
chapter of history. 

One feels very sensibly in all this historj' that a^jreat 
heart and soul are behind there, superior to any man, 
and making use of each, in turn, and infinitely attractive 
to every person according to the degree of reason in his 
own mind, so that this cause has had the power to draw 
to it every particle of talent and of worth in England, 
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from the beginning. All the great geniuses of the 
British senate, Fox, Pitt, Burke, Grenville, Sheridan, 
Grey, Canning, ranged themselves on its side ; the poet 
Cowper wrote for it : Franklin, Jefferson, Washington, 
in this country, all recorded their votes. All men 
remember the subtlety and the fire of indignation which 
the "Edinburgh Review" contributed to the cause; 
and every liberal mind, poet, preacher, moralist, states- 
man, has had the fortune to appear somewhere for this 
cause. On the other part, appeared the reign of pounds 
and shillings, and all manner of rage and stupidity. . . . 
This moral force perpetually reinforces and dignifies the 
friends of this cause. It gave that tenacity to their 
point which has insured ultimate triumph ; and it gave 
that superiority in reason, in imagery, in eloquence, 
which makes in all countries anti-slavery meetings so 
attractive to the people, and has made it a proverb in 
Massachusetts, that "eloquence is dog-cheap at the 
anti-slavery chapel." 

It is notorious that the political, religious, and social 
schemes, with which the minds of men are now most 
occupied, have been matured, or at least broached, in 
the free and daring discussions of these assemblies. 
Men have become aware, through the emancipation and 
kindred events, of the presence of powers which, in 
their days of darkness, they had overlooked. Virtuous 
men will not again rely on political agents. They have 
found out the deleterious effect of political association. 
Up to this day we have allowed to statesmen a para- 
mount social standing, and we bow low to them as to 
the great. We cannot extend this deference to them 
any longer. The secret cannot be kept, that the seats 
of power are filled by underlings, ignorant, timid and 
selfish to a degree to destroy all claim, excepting that 
on compassion, to the society of the just and generous. 

The superstition respecting power and office is going 
to the ground. The stream of human affairs flows its 
own way, and is very little affected by the activity of 
legislators. What great masses of men wish done, will 
be done ; and they do not wish it for a freak, but because 
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it is their state and natural end. There are now other 
energies than force, other than political, which no man 
in future can allow himself to disregard. There is 
direct conversation and influence. A man is to make 
himself felt by his proper force. The tendency of things 
runs steadily to this point, namely, to put every man on 
his merits, and to give him so much power as he 
naturally exerts, — no more, no less. 

When at last in a race a new principle appears, an 
idea, — that conserves it ; ideas only save races. If the 
black man is feeble and not important to the existing 
races, not on a parity with the best race, the black man 
must serve, and be exterminated. But if the black man 
carries in his bosom an indispensable element of a new 
and coming civilization ; for the sake of that element, 
no wrong, nor strength, nor circumstance can hurt him : 
he will survive and play his part. 

The anti-slavery of the whole world is dust in the 
balance before this, — is a poor squeamishness and 
nervousness : the might and the right are here : here is 
the anti-slave : here is man : and if you have man, 
black or white is an insignificance. The intellect, — that 
is miraculous ! Who has it, has the talisman : his skin 
and bones, though they were of the colour of night, are 
transparent, and the everlasting stars shine through, 
with attractive beams. But a compassion for that which 
is not and cannot be useful or lovely, is degrading and 
futile. 

There remains the very elevated consideration which 
the subject opens, but which belongs to more abstract 
views than we are now taking, this, namely, that the 
civility of no race can be perfect whilst another race is 
degraded. It is a doctrine alike of the oldest and of the 
newest philosophy, that man is one, and that you cannot 
injure any member, without a sympathetic injury to all 
the members. America is not civil, whilst Africa is 
barbarous. 

Seen in masses, it cannot be disputed, there is 
progress in human society. There is a blessed necessity 
by which the interest of men is always driving them to 
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the right ; and, again, making all crime mean and ugly. 
The genius of the Saxon race, friendly to liberty ; the 
enterprise, the very muscular vigour of this nation, are 
inconsistent with slavery. The Intellect, with blazing 
eye, looking through history from the beginning onward, 
gazes on this blot and it disappears. The sentiment of 
Right, once very low and indistinct, but ever more 
articulate, because it is the voice of the universe, 
pronounces Freedom. The Power that built this fabric 
of things affirms it in the heart ; and in the history of 
the First of August, has made a sign to the ages, of his 
will. 

From EDITORS' ADDRESS 

MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW, 1847 

We have a better opinion of the economy of nature 
than to fear that those varying phases which humanity 
presents ever leave out any of the grand springs of 
human action. Mankind for the moment seem to be in 
search of a religion. The Jewish cultus is declining ; 
the Divine, or, as some will say, the truly Human, 
hovers, now seen, now unseen, before us. This period 
of peace, this hour when the jangle of contending 
churches is hushing or hushed, will seem only the more 
propitious to those who believe that man need not fear 
the want of religion, because they know his religious 
constitution, — that he must rest on the moral and 
religious sentiments, as the motion of bodies rests on 
geometry. In the rapid decay of what was called 
religion, timid and unthinking people fancy a decay of 
the hope of man. But the moral and religious 
sentiments meet us everywhere, alike in markets as in 
churches. A God starts up behind cotton bales also. 
The conscience of man is regenerated as is the 
atmosphere, so that society cannot be debauched. The 
health which we call Virtue is an equipoise which easily 
redresses itself, and resembles those rocking-stones 
which a child's finger can move, and a weight of many 
hundred tons cannot overthrow. 
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CARLYLE (1848) 

Thomas Carlyle is an immense talker, as extra- 
ordinary in his conversation as in his writing-, — I think 
even more so. He is not mainly a scholar, like the 
most of my acquaintances, but a practical Scotchman, 
such as you would find in any saddler's or iron-dealer's 
shop, and then only accidentally and by a surprising 
addition, the admirable scholar and writer he is. 

He talks like a very unhappy man, — profoundly soli- 
tary, displeased and hindered by all men and things 
about him, and, biding his time, meditating how to 
undermine and explode the whole world of nonsense 
which torments him. 

This man is a hammer that crushes mediocrity and 
pretension. He detects weakness on the instant, and 
touches it. He has a vivacious, aggressive temperament, 
and unimpressionable. The literary, the fashionable, 
the political man, each fresh from triumphs in his own 
sphere, comes eagerly to see this man, whose fun they 
have heartily enjoyed, sure of a welcome, and are struck 
with despair at the first onset. His firm, victorious, 
scoffing vituperation strikes them with chill and hesita- 
tion. His talk often reminds you of what was said of 
Johnson : " If his pistol missed fire he would knock 
you down with the butt-end." 

A strong nature has a charm for him, previous, it 
would seem, to all inquiry whether the force be divine 
or diabolic. He preaches, as by cannonade, the doctrine 
that every noble nature was made by God, and contains, 
if savage passions, also fit checks and grand impulses, 
and, however extravagant, will keep its orbit and 
return from far. 

Nor can that decorum which is the idol of the English- 
man, and in attaining which the Englishman exceeds 
all nations, win from him any obeisance. He is eaten 
up with indignation against such as desire to make a 
fair show in the flesh. 

Carlyle has, best of all men in England, kept the 
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manly attitude in his time. He has stood for scholars, 
asking no scholar what he should say. Holding an 
honoured place in the best society, he has stood for the 
people, for the Chartist, for the pauper, intrepidly and 
scornfully teaching the nobles their peremptory duties. 
His errors of opinion are as nothing in comparison with 
this merit, in my judgment. 



JOHN BROWN (i860) 

What is the oath of gentle blood and knighthood ? 
What but to protect the weak and lowly against the 
strong oppressor ? 

Nothing is more absurd than to complain of this 
sympathy, or to complain of a party of men united in 
opposition to Slavery. As well complain of gravity, 
or the ebb of the tide. Who makes the Abolitionist ? 
The Slaveholder. The sentiment of mercy is the natural 
recoil which the laws of the universe provide to protect 
mankind from destruction by savage passions. And 
our blind statesmen go up and down, with committees 
of vigilance and safety, hunting for the origin of this 
new heresy. They will need a very vigilant committee 
indeed to find its birthplace, and a very strong force 
to root it out. For the arch-Abolitionist, older than 
Brown, and older than the Shenandoah Mountains, is 
Love, whose other name is Justice, which was before 
Alfred, before Lycurgus, before Slavery, and will be 
after it. 



THOREAU (1863) 

He interrogated every custom, and wished to settle 
all his practice on an ideal foundation. He was a 
protestant a outrance, and few lives contain so many 
renunciations. He was bred to no profession ; he 
never married ; he lived alone ; he never went to church ; 
he never voted ; he refused to pay a tax to the State ; 
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he ate no flesh, he drank no wine ; he never knew the 
use of tobacco ; and, though a naturalist, he used neither 
trap nor gun. He chose, wisely no doubt for himself, 
to be the bachelor of thought and Nature. He had no 
talent for wealth, and knew how to be poor without the 
least hint of squalor or inelegance. 

There was somewhat military in his nature, not to 
be subdued, always manly and able, but rarely tender, 
as if he did not feel himself except in opposition. He 
wanted a fallacy to expose, a blunder to pillory, I may 
say required a little sense of victory, a roll of the drum, 
to call his powers into full exercise. It cost him nothing 
to say No ; indeed, he found it much easier than to say 
Yes. It seemed as if his first instinct on hearing a 
proposition was to controvert it, so impatient was he 
of the limitations of our daily thought. This habit, 
of course, is a little chilling to the social aflfections ; 
and though the companion would in the end acquit him 
of any malice or untruth, yet it mars conversation. 
Hence, no equal companion stood in affectionate relations 
with one so pure and guileless. " I love Henry," said 
one of his friends, " but I cannot like him ; and as for 
taking his arm, I should as soon think of taking the arm 
of an elm- tree." 

Yet, hermit and stoic as he was, he was really fond 
of sympathy, and threw himself heartily and childlike 
into the company of young people whom he loved, and 
whom he delighted to entertain, as he only could, with 
the varied and endless anecdotes of his experiences by 
field and river ; and he was always ready to lead a huckle- 
berry party or a search for chestnuts or grapes. 

Mr. Thoreau was equipped with a most adapted and 
serviceable body. He was of short stature, firmly built, 
of light complexion, with strong, serious blue eyes, and 
a grave aspect, — his face covered in the late years with 
a becoming beard. His senses were acute, his frame 
well knit and hardy, his hands strong and skilful in the 
use of tools. And there was a wonderful fitness of body 
and mind. He could pace sixteen rods more accurately 
than another man could measure them with rod and 

Y 
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chain. He could find his path in the woods at night, 
he said, better by his feet than his eyes. He could 
estimate the measure of a tree very well by his eye ; 
he could estimate the weight of a calf or a pig, like a 
dealer. From a box containing a bushel or more of 
loose pencils, he could take up with his hands fast 
enough just a dozen pencils at every grasp. He was 
a good swimmer, runner, skater, boatman, and would 
probably outwalk most countrymen in a day's journey. 
And the relation of body to mind was still finer than we 
have indicated. He said he wanted every stride his 
legs made. The length of his walk uniformly made the 
length of his writing. If shut up in the house he did 
not write at all. 

His power of observation seemed to mdicate additional 
senses. He saw as with microscope, heard as with ear- 
trumpet, and his memory was a photographic register 
of all he saw and heard. And yet none knew better 
than he that it is not the fact that imports, but the 
impression or the effect of the fact on your mind. Every 
fact lay in glory in his mind, a type of the order and 
beauty of the whole. . . . No college ever offered him a 
diploma, or a professor's chair ; no academy made him 
its corresponding secretary, its discoverer, or even its 
member. Perhaps these learned bodies feared the satire 
of his presence. Yet so much knowledge of Nature's 
secret and genius few others possessed, none in a more 
large and religious synthesis. 



CHARACTER (1866) 

There is this eternal advantage to morals, that, in 
the question between truth and goodness, the moral 
causes of the world lie behind all else in the mind. It 
was for good, it is to good, that all works. Surely it is 
not to prove or show the truth of things, — that sounds 
a little cold and scholastic, — no, it is for benefit, that 
all subsists. As we say in our modern politics, catching 
at last the language of morals, that the object of the 
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State is the greatest good of the greatest number, — so, 
the reason we must give for the existence of the world 
is, that it is for the benefit of all being. 

Morals is the direction of the will on universal ends. 

He is immoral who is acting to any private end. 

All the virtues are special directions of this motive ; 
justice is the application of this good of the whole to 
the affairs of each one ; courage is contempt of danger 
in the determination to see this good of the whole 
enacted ; love is delight in the preference of that benefit 
redounding to another over the securing of our own 
share ; humility is asentimentof our insignificance when 
the benefit of the universe is considered. 

Certain biases, talents, executive skills, are special to 
each individual ; but the high, contemplative, all com- 
manding vision, the Sense of Right and Wrong, is alike 
in all. Its attributes are self-existence, eternity, intuition 
and command. It is the mind of the mind. We belong 
to it, not it to us. It is in all men, and constitutes them 
men- 

On the perpetual conflict between the dictate of this 
universal mind, and the wishes and interests of the 
individual, the moral discipline of life is built. The 
one craves a private benefit, which the other requires 
him to renounce out of respect to the absolute good. 
Every hour puts the individual in a position where his 
wishes aim at something which the sentiment of duty 
forbids him to seek. He that speaks the truth executes 
no private function of an individual will, but the world 
utters a sound by his lips. 

Not by adding, then, does the moral sentiment help 
us ; no, but in quite another manner. It puts us in 
place. It centres, it concentrates us. It puts us at the 
heart of Nature, where we belong in the cabinet of 
science and of causes, there where all the wires terminate 
which hold the world in magnetic unity, and so converts 
us into universal beings. 

The moral sentiment is alone omnipotent. There is 
no labour or sacrifice to which it will not bring a man, 
and which it will not make easy. 
Y 2 
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The excellence of Jesus, and of every true teacher, is, 
that he affirms the Divinity in him and in us, — not thrusts 
himself between it and us. It would instantly indis- 
pose us to any person claiming to speak for the Author 
of Nature, the setting forth any fact or law which we 
did not find in our consciousness. 

We affirm that in all men is this majestic perception 
and command ; that it is the presence of the Eternal 
in each perishing man ; that it distances and degrades 
all statements of whatever saints, heroes, poets, as 
obscure and confused stammerings before its silent 
revelation. They report the truth. // is the truth. 
When I think of Reason, of Truth, of Virtue, I cannot 
conceive them as lodged in your soul and lodged in my 
soul, but that you and I and all souls are lodged in that. 

It happens now and then, in the ages, that a soul is 
born which has no weakness of self, which offers no 
impediment to the Divine Spirit, which comes down into 
Nature as if only for the benefit of souls, and all its 
thoughts are perceptions of things as they are, without 
any infirmity of earth. Such souls are as the apparition 
of gods among men, and simply by their presence pass 
judgment on them. Men are forced by their own self- 
respect to give them a certain attention. Evil men shrink 
and pay involuntary homage by hiding or apologizing 
for their action. 

Great men serve us as insurrections do in bad govern- 
ments. The world would run into endless routine, and 
forms incrust forms, till the life was gone. But the per- 
petual supply of new genius shocks us with thrills of life, 
and recalls us to principles. 

Character denotes habitual self-possession, habitual 
regard to interior and constitutional motives, a balance 
not to be overset or easily disturbed by outward events 
and opinion, and by implication points to the source of 
right motive. We sometimes employ the word to ex- 
press the strong and consistent will of men of mixed 
motive, but, when used with emphasis, it points to what 
no events can change, that is, a will built on the reason 
of things. 
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I consider theology to be the rhetoric of morals. 
The mind of this age has fallen away from theology to 
morals. I conceive it an advance. I suspect, that, 
when the theology was most florid and dogmatic, it was 
the barbarism of the people, and that, in that very time, 
the best men also fell away from theology, and rested in 
morals. 

Men will learn to put back the emphasis peremptorily 
on pure morals, always the same, not subject to doubt- 
ful interpretation, with no sale of indulgences, no 
massacre of heretics, no female slaves, no disfranchise- 
ment of woman, no stigma on race ; to make morals the 
absolute test, and so uncover and drive out the false 
religions. 

To nations or to individuals the progress of opinion is 
not a loss of moral restraint, but simply a change from 
coarser to finer checks. No evil can come from reform 
which a deeper thought will not correct. If there is 
any tendency in national expansion to form character, 
religion will not be a loser. 

Character is the habit of action from the perma- 
nent vision of truth. It carries a superiority to all the 
accidents of life. 

The more reason, the less government. In a sensible 
family, nobody ever hears the words, "shall" and 
" sha'n't " ; nobody commands, and nobody obeys, but 
all conspire and joyfully co-operate. 

There is no end to the sufficiency of character. It can 
afford to wait ; it can do without what is called success ; 
it cannot but succeed. To a well-principled man exis- 
tence is victory. He defends himself against failure in 
his main design by making every inch of the road to it 
pleasant. There is no trifle, and no obscurity to him : 
he feels the immensity of the chain whose last link he 
holds in his hand, and is led by it. Having nothing, this 
spirit hath all. 
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THE FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, I. (1867) 

We are ali very sensible, — it is forced on us every- 
day, — of the feeling that churches are outgrown ; that 
the creeds are outgrown ; that a technical theology no 
longer suits us. It is not the ill-will of people, — no, 
indeed, rbut the incapacity for confining themselves there. 
The church is not large enough for the man ; it cannot 
inspire the enthusiasm which is the parent of everything 
good in history, which makes the romance of history. 
For that enthusiasm you must have something greater 
than yourselves, and not less. 



II. (1869) 

I AM ready to give, as often before, the first simple 
foundation of my belief, that the Author of Nature has 
not left himself without a witness in any sane mind : 
that the moral sentiment speaks to every man the law 
after which the Universe was made ; that we find parity, 
identity of design, through Nature, and benefit to be 
the uniform aim : that there is a force always at work 
to make the best better and the worst good. 

Zealots eagerly fasten their eyes on the differences be- 
tween their creed and yours, but the charm of the study 
is in finding the agreements, the identities, in all the 
religions of men. 

I am glad to hear each sect complain that they do not 
now hold the opinions they are charged with. The earth 
moves, and the mind opens. I am glad to believe society 
contains a class of humble souls who enjoy the luxury of 
a religion that does not degrade ; who think it the high- 
est worship to expect of Heaven the most and the best ; 
who do not wonder that there was a Christ, but that 
there were not a thousand ; who have conceived an 
infinite hope for mankind ; who believe that the history 
of Jesus is the history of every man, written large. 
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DEMONOLOGY (1877) 

The history of man is a series of conspiracies to win 
from Nature some advantage without paying for it. It 
is curious to see what grand powers we have a hint of 
and are mad to grasp, yet how slow Heaven is to trust 
us with such edge-tools. 

Before we acquire great power we must acquire 
wisdom to use it well. Animal magnetism inspires the 
prudent and moral with a certain terror ; so the divina- 
tion of contingent events, and the alleged second-sight 
of the pseudo-spiritualists. There are many things of 
which a wise man might wish to be ignorant, and these 
are such. Shun them as you would the secrets of the 
undertaker and the butcher. 

Mesmerism is high life below stairs, or Momus play- 
ing Jove in the kitchens of Olympus. 'Tis a low 
curiosity or lust of structure, and is separated by 
celestial diameters from the love of spiritual truths. It 
is wholly a false view to couple these things in any 
manner with the religious nature and sentiment, and a 
most dangerous superstition to raise them to the lofty 
place of motives and sanctions. 

We define Genius to be a sensibiHty to all the im- 
pressions of the outer world, a sensibility so equal that 
it receives accurately all impressions, and can truly re- 
port them without excess or loss as it received. It must 
not only receive all, but it must render all. And the 
health of man is an equality of inlet and outlet, gathering 
and giving. Any hoarding is tumour and disease. 

It would be easy to awake wonder by sketching the 
performance of each of these mental forces, as of the 
diving-bell of the Memory, which descends into the 
deeps of our past and oldest experience and brings up 
every lost jewel ; or of the Fancy, which sends up its 
gay balloon aloft into the sky to catch every tint and 
gleam of romance ; of the Imagination, which turns 
every dull fact into pictures and poetry, by making it 
an emblem of thought. What a power, when, combined 
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with the analyzing understanding, it makes Eloquence 
the art of compelling belief, the art of making peoples 
hearts dance to his pipe ! And not less, method, patience, 
self-trust, perseverance, love, desire of knowledge, the 
passion for truth. These are the angels that take us by 
the hand, these our immortal, invulnerable guardians. 
By their strength we are strong, and on the signal 
occasions in our career their inspirations flow to us, and 
make the simple wise, the weak able, and the timid 
brave, make the selfish and protected and tenderly-bred 
person strong for his duty, wise in counsel, skilful in 
action, competent to rule, willing to obey. 

The power of a man increases steadily by continuance 
in one direction He becomes acquainted with the 
resistances, and with his own tools ; increases his skill 
and strength and learns the favourable moments and 
favourable accidents. He is his own apprentice, and 
more time gives a great addition of power, just as a 
falling body acquires momentum with every foot of the 
fall. 

By this wondrous susceptibility to all the impressions 
of Nature the man finds himself the receptacle of celestial 
thoughts, of happy relations to all men. The imagina- 
tion enriches him, as if there were no other ; the memory 
opens all her cabinets and archives ; Science her length 
and breadth. Poetry her splendour and joy, and the 
august circles of eternal Law. These are means and 
stairs for new ascensions of the mind. 

And so, one step higher, when he comes into the 
realm of sentiment and will. He sees the grandeur of 
justice, the victory of love, the eternity that belongs to 
all moral nature. He does not then invent his sentiment 
or his act, but obeys a pre-existing right which he sees. 
We arrive at virtue by taking its direction instead of 
imposing ours. 

The last revelation of intellect and of sentiment is that 
in a manner it severs the man from all other men ; 
makes known to him that the spiritual powers are 
sufficient to him, if no other being existed ; that he is to 
deal absolutely in the world, as if he alone were a system 
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and a state, and though all should perish, could make 
all anew. 

The forces are infinite. Every one has the might of 
all, for the secret of the world is that its energies are 
solidaires ; that they work together on a system of 
mutual aid, all for each and each for all ; that the strain 
made on one point bears on every arch and foundation 
of the structure. But if you wish to avail yourself of 
their might, and in like manner if you wish the force of 
the intellect and the force of the will, you must take 
their divine direction, not they yours. Obedience alone 
gives the right to command. 

I find the survey of these cosmical powers a doctrine 
of consolation in the dark hours of private or public 
fortune. It shows us the world alive, guided, incor- 
ruptible ; that its cannon cannot be stolen nor its virtues 
misapplied. It shows us the long Providence, the safe- 
guards of rectitude. It animates exertion ; it warns us 
out of that despair into which Saxon men are prone to 
fall, — out of an idolatry of forms, instead of working to 
simple ends, in the belief that Heaven always succours 
us in working for these. 

Things are saturated with the moral law. There is 
no escape from it. Violets and grass preach it ; rain 
and snow, wind and tides, every change, every cause in 
Nature is nothing but a disguised missionary. 

The illusion that strikes me as the masterpiece in that 
ring of illusions which our life is, is the timidity with 
which we assert our moral sentiment. We are made of 
it, the world is built by it, things endure as they share 
it ; all beauty, all health, all intelligence exist by it ; yet 
we shrink to speak of it or to range ourselves by its side. 



THE SOVEREIGNTY OF ETHICS (1878) 

We see the steady aim of Benefit in view from the 
first. Melioration is the law. The cruellest foe is a 
masked benefactor. The wars which make history so 
dreary have served the cause of truth and virtue. 
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There is always an instinctive sense of right, an obscure 
idea, which animates either party, and which in long 
periods vindicates itself at last. Thus a sublime con- 
fidence is fed at the bottom of the heart that, in spite of 
appearances, in spite of malignity and blind self-interest, 
living for the moment, an eternal, beneficent necessity 
is always bringing things right ; and, though we should 
fold our arms — which we cannot do, for our duty requires 
us to be the very hands of this guiding sentiment, and 
work in the present moment — the evils we suffer will at 
last end themselves through the incessant opposition of 
Nature to everything hurtful. 

Secret retributions are always restoring the level, when 
disturbed, of the Divine justice. It is impossible to tilt 
the beam. All the tyrants, and proprietors and mono- 
polists of the world, in vain set their shoulders to heave 
the bar. Settles for evermore the ponderous equator to 
its line, and man and mote and star and sun must 
range with it, or be pulverized by the recoil. 

It is a doctrine of unspeakable comfort. He that 
plants his foot here, passes at once out of the kingdom 
of illusions. Others may well suffer in the hideous 
picture of crime with which earth is filled and the life of 
society threatened, but the habit of respecting that 
great order which certainly contains and will dispose of 
our little system, will take all fear from the heart. It 
did itself create and distribute all that is created and 
distributed, and, trusting to its power, we cease to care 
for what it will certainly order well. 

Man does not live by bread alone, but by faith, by 
admiration, by sympathy. 'Tis very shallow to say 
that cotton, or iron, or silver and gold, are kings of the 
world ; there are rulers that will at any moment make 
these forgotten. Fear will. Love will. Character will. 
Men live by their credence. Governments stand by it — 
by the faith that the people share — whether it comes 
from the religion in which they were bred, or from an 
original conscience in themselves, which the popular 
religion echoes. If government could only stand by 
force, if the instinct of the people was to resist the 
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g'overnment, it is plain the government must be two to 
one, in order to be secure, and then it would not be safe 
from desperate individuals. But no ; the old command- 
ment, " Thou shalt not kill," holds down New York, 
and London, and Paris, and not a police or horse- 
guards. 



FORTUNE OF THE REPUBLIC (1878) 

The American marches with a careless swagger to 
the height of power, very heedless of his own liberty, 
or of other peoples', in his reckless confidence that he 
can have all he wants, risking all the prized charters 
of the human race, bought with battles and revolutions 
and religion, gambling them all away for a paltry selfish 
gain. 

I wish to see America not like the old powers of the 
earth, grasping, exclusive, and narrow, but a benefactor 
such as no country ever was, hospitable to all nations, 
legislating for all nationalities. Nations were made to 
help each other as much as families were ; and all 
advancement is by ideas, and not by brute force or 
mechanic force. 

In this country, with our practical understanding, 
there is, at present, a great sensualism, a headlong 
devotion to trade, and to the conquest of the continent, 
— to each man as large a share of the same as he can 
carve for himself, — an extravagant confidence in our 
talent and activity, which becomes, whilst successful, a 
scornful materialism, — but with the fault, of course, that 
it has no depth, no reserved force whereon to fall back 
when a reverse comes. 

The genius of the country has marked out our true 
policy, — opportunity. Opportunity of civil rights, of 
education, of personal power, and not less of wealth ; 
doors wide open. If I could have it, — free trade with 
all the world without toll or custom-houses, invitation as 
we now make to every nation, to every race and skin, 
white men, red men, yellow men, black men ; hospitality 
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of fair field and equal laws to all. Let them compete, 
and success to the strongest, the wisest, and the best. 
The land is wide enough, the soil has bread for all. 

I see in all directions the light breaking. Trade and 
government will not alone be the favoured aims of 
mankind, but every useful, every elegant art, every 
exercise of imagination, the height of reason, the noblest 
affection, the purest religion will find their home in our 
institutions, and write our laws for the benefit of men. 



POEMS 

[Emerson issued three volumes of his poems — that of 1847, 
consisting- largfely of verses reprinted from The Dial ; May-Day 
and other Pieces in 1867, including many of the motto-headings of 
the Essays ; and a selection from these, with several additions, in 
1876. The passages here given are all from the earlier volumes ; 
and I have not found it possible to include even specimens of the 
quatrains and translations. The student may be referred to Mr. 
Sampson's admirably annotated edition, and, for a further key to 
Emerson's taste in this domain, to the volume which he published 
in 1875 — Parnassus, a Selection of British and American Poetry, with 
Prefatory Remarks. This notable collection is arranged under sub- 
ject heads, and contains a useful index of authors with dates of 
birth and death.] 



POEMS OF 1847 
From "EACH AND ALL" 

All are needed by each one ; 
Nothing is fair or g-ood alone. 
I thought the sparrow's note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough ; 
I brought him home, in his nest, at even ; 
He sings the song, but it cheers not now. 
For I did not bring home the river and sky ; — 
He sang to my ear, — they sang to my eye. 
The delicate shells lay on the shore ; 
The bubbles of the latest wave 
Fresh pearls to their enamel gave, 
And the bellowing of the savage sea 
Greeted their safe escape to me. 
I wiped away the weeds and foam, 
I fetched my sea-born treasures home ; 
But the poor, unsightly, noisome things 
Had left their beauty on the shore 
With the sun, and the sand, and the wild uproar. 
333 
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Then I said, " I covet truth ; 

Beauty is unripe childhood's cheat ; 

I leave it behind with the games of youth : "- 

As I spoke, beneath my feet 

The ground-pine curled its pretty wreath, 

Running over the club-moss burrs ; 

I inhaled the violet's breath ; 

Around me stood the oaks and firs ; 

Pine-cones and acorns lay on the ground ; 

Over me soared the eternal sky. 

Full of light and of deity ; 

Again I saw, again I heard. 

The rolling river, the morning bird ; — 

Beauty through my senses stole ; 

I yielded myself to the perfect whole. 



THE PROBLEM 

I LIKE a church ; I like a cowl ; 

I love a prophet of the soul ; 

And on my heart monastic aisles 

Fall like sweet strains, or pensive smiles ; 

Yet not for all his faith can see 

Would I that cowled churchman be. 

Why should the vest on him allure. 
Which I could not on me endure ? 

Not from a vain or shallow thought 

His awful Jove young Phidias brought ; 

Never from lips of cunning fell 

The thrilling Delphic oracle ; 

Out from the heart of nature rolled 

The burdens of the Bible old ; 

The litanies of nations came. 

Like the volcano's tongue of flame. 

Up from the burning core below, — 

The canticles of love and woe : 

The hand that rounded Peter's dome. 

And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
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Wrought in a sad sincerity ; 
Himself from God he could not free ; 
He builded better than he knew ; — 
The conscious stone to beauty grew. 

Know'st thou what wove yon woodbirds nest 

Of leaves, and feathers from her breast? 

Or how the fish outbuilt her shell, 

Painting with morn each annual cell ? 

Or how the sacred pine-tree adds 

To her old leaves new myriads ? 

Such and so grew these holy piles, 

Whilst love and terror laid the tiles. 

Earth proudly wears the Parthenon, 

As the best gem upon her zone ; 

And Morning opes with haste her lids, 

To gaze upon the Pyramids ; 

O'er England's abbeys bends the sky, 

As on its friends, with kindred eye ; 

For, out of Thought's interior sphere, 

These wonders rose to upper air ; 

And Nature gladly gave them place, 

Adopted them into her race, 

And granted them an equal date 

With Andes and with Ararat. 

These temples grew as grows the grass ; 

Art might obey, but not surpass. 

The passive Master lent his hand 

To the vast soul that o'er him planned ; 

And the same power that reared the shrine, 

Bestrode the tribes that knelt within. 

Ever the fiery Pentecost 

Girds with one flame the countless host, 

Trances the heart through chanting choirs, 

And through the priest the mind inspires. 

The word unto the prophet spoken 

Was writ on tables yet unbroken ; 

The word by seers or sibyls told, 

In groves of oak, or fanes of gold. 
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Still floats upon the morning wind, 
Still whispers to the willing mind. 
One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost. 
I know what say the fathers wise, — 
The Book itself before me lies, 
Old Chrysostom, best Augustine, 
And he who blent both in his line, 
The younger Golden Lips or mines, 
Taylor, the Shakespeare of divines. 
His words are music in my ear, 
I see his cowled portrait dear ; 
And yet, for all his faith could see, 
I would not the good bishop be. 



From "THE WORLD-SOUL" 

Spring still makes spring in the mind. 

When sixty years are told ; 
Love wakes anew this throbbing heart, 

And we are never old. 
Over the winter glaciers, 

I see the summer glow, 
And, through the wild-piled snowdrift 

The warm rosebuds below. 



From "TO J. W.'' 

Set not thy foot on graves ; 

Nor seek to unwind the shroud 

Which charitable Time 

And Nature have allowed 

To wrap the errors of a sage sublime. . . . 

Go, get them where he earned them when alive ; 
As resolutely dig or dive. 

Life is too short to waste 
In critic peep or cynic bark, 
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Quarrel or reprimand : 
'Twill soon be dark ; 
Up ! mind thine own aim, and 
God speed the mark I 



GOOD-BYE 

Good-bye, proud world ! I'm going home : 
Thou art not my friend, and I'm not thine. 
Long' through thy weary crowds I roam ; 
A river-ark on the ocean brine. 
Long I've been tossed like the driven foam ; 
But now, proud world 1 I'm going home. 

Good-bye to Flattery's fawning face ; 

To Grandeur with his wise grimace ; 

To upstart Wealth's averted eye ; 

To supple OflSce low and high ; 

To crowded halls, to court and street ; 

To frozen hearts and hasting feet ; 

To those v/ho go, and those who come ; 

Good-bye, proud world ! I'm going home. 

I'm going to my own hearth-stone. 
Bosomed in yon green hills alone, — 
A secret nook in a pleasant land. 
Whose groves the frolic fairies planned ; 
Where arches green, the livelong day, 
Echo the blackbird's roundelay, 
And vulgar feet have never trod, 
A spot that is sacred to thought and God, 

O, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 
I tread on the pride of Greece and Rome ; 
And when I am stretched beneath the pines, 
Where the evening star so holy shines, 
I laugh at the lore and the pride of man. 
At the sophist schools, and the learned clan ; 
For what are they all, in their high conceit. 
When man in the bush with God may meet ? 
z 
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THE SNOW-STORM 

Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o'er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight : the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river, and the heaven, 
And veils the farm-house at the garden's end. 
The sled and traveller stopped, the courier's feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 

Come see the north wind's masonry. 
Out of an unseen quarry evermore 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Round every windward stake, or tree, or door. 
Speeding, the myriad-handed, his wild work 
So fanciful, so savage, nought cares he 
For number or proportion. Mockingly, 
On coop or kennel he hangs Parian wreaths ; 
A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn ; 
Fills up the farmer's lane from wall to wall, 
Maugre the farmer's sighs ; and, at the gate, 
A tapering turret overtops the work. 
And when his hours are numbered, and the world 
Is all his own, retiring, as he were not, 
Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished Art 
To mimic in slow structures, stone by stone. 
Built in an age, the mad wind's night-work, 
The frolic architecture of the snovv'. 



From "WOODNOTES" I. 

The timid it concerns to ask their way, 

And fear what foe in caves and swamps can stray, 

To make no step until the event is known. 

And ills to come as evils past bemoan. 

Not so the wise ; no coward watch he keeps 

To spy what danger on his pathway creeps ; 
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Go where he will, the wise man is at home, 
His hearth the earth, — his hall the azure dome ; 
Where his clear spirit leads him, there's his road, 
By God's own light illumined and foreshowed. 



'Twas one of the charmed days, 
When the genius of God doth flow ; 
The wind may alter twenty ways, 
A tempest cannot blow ; 
It may blow north, it still is warm ; 
Or south, it still is clear ; 
Or east, it smells hke a clover-farm ; 
Or west, no thunder fear. 
The musing peasant, lowly great, 
Beside the forest water sate . . . 
He was the heart of all the scene ; 
On him the sun looked more serene ; 
To hill and cloud his face was known, — 
It seemed the likeness of their own ; 
They knew by secret sympathy 
The public child of earth and sky. 
" You ask," he said, " what guide 
Me through trackless thickets led. 
Through thick-stemmed woodlands rough and wide ? 
I found the water's bed . . . 
The falling waters fed me. 
The foodful waters led me, 
And brought me to the lowest land, 
Unerring to the ocean sand. 
The moss upon the forest bark 
Was pole-star when the night was dark. 
The purple berries in the wood 
Supplied me necessary food ; 
For Nature ever faithful is 
To such as trust her faithfulness. 
When the forest shall mislead me, 
When the night and morning lie, 
When sea and land refuse to feed me, 
'Twill be time enough to die ; 
z 2 
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Then will yet my mother yield 
A pillow in her greenest field, 
Nor the June flowers scorn to cover 
The clay of their departed lover." 

IL 

As sunbeams stream through liberal space, 
And nothing jostle or displace, 
So waved the pine-tree through my thought. 
And fanned the dreams it never brought. 

" Whether is better the gift or the donor ? 
Come to me," 
Quoth the pine-tree, 
" I am the giver of honour. 
My garden is the cloven rock, 
And my manure the snow ; 
And drifting sand-heaps feed my stock, 
In summer's scorching glow. 

"He is great who can live by me : 
The rough and bearded forester 
Is better than the lord ; 
God fills the scrip and canister, 
Sin piles the loaded board. 
The lord is the peasant that was. 
The peasant the lord that shall be ; 
The lord is hay, the peasant grass. 
One dry, and one the living tree. 
Who liveth by the ragged pine 
Foundeth a heroic line ; 
Who liveth in the palace hall 
Waneth fast and spendeth all . . . 

" What prizes the town and the tower? 
Only what the pine-tree yields ; 
Sinew that subdued the fields ; 
The wild-eyed boy, who in the woods 
Chants his hymn to hills and floods, 
Whom the city's poisoning spleen 
Made not pale, or fat, or lean ; 
Whom the rain and the wind purgeth, 
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Whom the dawn and the day-star urgeth, 

In whose cheek the rose-leaf blusheth, 

In whose feet the lion rusheth, 

Iron arms, and iron mould, 

That know not fear, fatigue, or cold. 

I give my rafters to his boat. 

My billets to his boiler's throat ; 

And I will swim the ancient sea. 

To float my child to victory. 

And grant to dwellers with the pine 

Dominion o'er the palm and vine . . . 

Whoso walks in solitude. 

And inhabiteth the wood. 

Choosing light, wave, rock, and bird. 

Before the money-loving herd. 

Into that forester shall pass. 

From these companions, power and grace. 

Clean shall he be, without, within, 

From the old adhering sin. 

All ill dissolving in the light 

Of his triumphant piercing sight : 

Not vain, sour, nor frivolous ; 

Not mad, athirst, nor garrulous ; 

Grave, chaste, contented, though retired, 

And of all other men desired. 

On him the light of star and moon 

Shall fall with purer radiance down ; 

All constellations of the sky 

Shed their virtue through his eye. 

Him Nature giveth for defence 

His formidable innocence ; 

The mountain sap, the shells, the sea. 

All spheres, all stones, his helpers be ; 

He shall meet the speeding year, 

Without wailing, without fear . . . 

' Quit thy friends as the dead in doom. 
And build to them a final tomb ; 
Let the starred shade that nightly falls 
Still celebrate their funerals, 
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And the bell of beetle and of bee 

Knell their melodious memory. 

Behind thee leave thy merchandise, 

Thy churches, and thy charities ; 

And leave thy peacock wit behind ; 

Enough for thee the primal mind 

That flows in streams, that breathes in wind : 

Leave all thy pedant lore apart ; 

God hid the whole world in thy heart. 

Love shuns the sage, the child it crowns, 

Gives all to them who all renounce . . . 

" All the forms are fugitive, 
But the substances survive. 
Ever fresh the broad creation, 
A divine improvisation, 
From the heart of God proceeds, 
A single will, a million deeds. 
Once slept the world an egg of stone, 
And pulse, and sound, and light was none ; 
And God said, 'Throb ! ' and there was motion. 
And the vast mass became vast ocean. 
Onward and on, the eternal Pan, 
Who layeth the world's incessant plan, 
Halteth never in one shape. 
But for ever doth escape. 
Like wave or flame, into new forms 
Of gem, and air, of plants, and worms. 
I, that to-day am a pine. 
Yesterday was a bundle of grass. 
He is free and libertine. 
Pouring of his power the wine 
To every age, to every race ; 
Unto every race and age 
He emptieth the beverage ; 
Unto each, and unto all, 
Maker and original. 
The world is the ring of his spells, 
And the play of his miracles. 
As he giveth to all to drink, 
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Thus or thus they are and think . . . 

This vault which glows immense with light 

Is the inn where he lodges for a night. 

What recks such Traveller if the bowers 

Which bloom and fade like meadow flowers, 

A bunch of fragrant lilies be, 

Or the stars of eternity ? 

Alike to him the better, the worse, — 

The glowing angel, the outcast corse. 

Thou metest him by centuries, 

And lo ! he passes like the breeze ; 

Thou seek'st in globe and galaxy, 

He hides in pure transparency ; 

Thou askest in fountains and in fires, 

He is the essence that inquires. 

He is the axis of the star ; 

He is the sparkle of the spar ; 

He is the heart of every creature ; 

He is the meaning of each feature; 

And his mind is the sky. 

Than all it holds, more deep, more high." 



From "MONADNOC" 

I CAN spare the college bell. 
And the learned lecture, well ; 
Spare the clergy and libraries, 
Institutes and dictionaries, 
For that hardy English root 
Thrives here, unvalued, underfoot. 
Rude poets of the tavern hearth, 
Squandering your unquoted mirth, 
Which keeps the ground, and never soars. 
While Jake retorts, and Reuben roars ; 
Scoff of yeoman strong and stark. 
Goes like bullet to its mark ; 
While the solid curse and jeer 
Never balk the waiting ear. 
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On the summit as I stood, 
O'er the floor of plain and flood, 
Seemed to me, the towering hill 
Was- not altogether still, 
But a quiet sense conveyed ; 
If I err not, thus it said : — 

" Many feet in summer seek, 

Oft, my far-appearing peak ; 

In the dreaded winter time, 

None save dappling shadows climb, 

Under clouds, my lonely head. 

Old as the sun, old almost as the shade ; 

And comest thou 

To see strange forests and new snow. 

And tread uplifted land ? 

And leavest thou thy lowland race. 

Here amid clouds to stand ? 

And wouldst be my companion, 

Where I gaze, and still shall gaze, 

Through tempering nights and flashing days, 

When forests fall, and man is gone, 

Over tribes and over times, 

At the burning Lyre, 

Nearing me, 

With its stars of northern fire. 

In many a thousand years ? 

" Gentle pilgrim, if thou know 
The gamut old of Pan, 
And how the hills began, 
The frank blessings of the hill 
Fall on thee, as fall they will. 

" Let him heed who can and will ; 
Enchantment fixed me here 
To stand the hurts of time, until 
In mightier chant I disappear. 

" If thou trowest 
How the chemic eddies play, 
Pole to pole, and what they say ; 
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And that these gray crags 

Not on crags are hung, 

But beads are of a rosary 

On prayer and music strung ; 

And, credulous, through the granite seeming 

Seest the smile of Reason beaming ; — 

Can thy style-discerning eye 

The hidden working Builder spy. 

Who builds, yet makes no chips, no din, 

With hammer soft as snowflake's flight ; — 

Knowest thou this ? 

pilgrim, wandering not amiss ! 
Already my rocks lie light. 

And soon my cone will spin. 

" For the world was built in order. 
And the atoms march in tune ; 
Rhyme the pipe, and Time the warder. 
The sun obeys them, and the moon . . . 

" Monadnoc is a mountain strong. 
Tall and good my kind among ; 
But well I know, no mountain can, 
Zion or Meru, measure with man. 
For it is on zodiacs writ. 
Adamant is soft to wit : 
And when the greater comes again 
With my secret in his brain, 

1 shall pass, as glides my shadow 
Daily over hill and meadow. 

"Through all time, in light, in gloom. 
Well I hear the approaching feet 
On the flinty pathway beat 
Of him that cometh, and shall come ; 
Of him who shall as lightly bear 
My daily load of woods and streams. 
As doth this round sky-cleaving boat 
Which never strains its rocky beams ; 
Whose timbers, as they silent float, 
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Alps and Caucasus uprear, 

And the long Alleghanies here, 

And all town-sprinkled lands that be, 

Sailing through stars with all their history. 

" Anchored fast for many an age, 

I await the bard and sage, 

Who, in large thoughts, like fair pearl-seed, 

Shall string Monadnoc like a bead. 

Comes that cheerful troubadour. 

This mound shall throb his face before, 

As when, with inward fires and pain, 

It rose a bubble from the plain. 

When he cometh, I shall shed. 

From this wellspring in my head, 

Fountain-drop of spicier worth 

Than all vintage of the earth. 

There's fruit upon my barren soil 

Costlier far than wine or oil. 

There's a berry blue and gold, — 

Autumn-ripe, it's juices hold 

Sparta's stoutness, Bethlehem's heart, 

Asia's rancour, Athens' art, 

Slowsure Britain's secular might, 

And the Germans inward sight. 

I will give my son to eat 

Best of Pan's immortal meat. 

Bread to eat, and juice to drain ; 

So the coinage of his brain 

Shall not be forms of stars, but stars, 

Nor pictures pale, but Jove and Mars ..." 

Ages are thy days. 

Thou grand affirmer of the present tense, 

And type of permanence ! 

Firm ensign of the fatal Being, 

Amid these coward shapes of joy and grief, 

That will not bide the seeing ! 

Hither we bring 

Our insect miseries to thy rocks • 
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And the whole flight, with folded wing, 

Vanish, and end their murmuring, — 

Vanish beside these dedicated blocks, 

Which who can tell what mason laid ? 

Spoils of a front none need restore, 

Replacing frieze and architrave ; — 

Where flowers each stone rosette and metope brave ; 

Still is the haughty pile erect 

Of the old building Intellect. 

Complement of human kind, 

Holding us at vantage still, 

Our sumptuous indigence, 

O barren mound, thy plenties fill ! 

We fool and prate ; 

Thou art silent and sedate. 

To myriad kinds and times one sense 

The constant mountain doth dispense ; 

Shedding on all its snows and leaves. 

One joy it joys, one grief it grieves. 

Thou seest, O watchman tall. 

Our towns and races grow and fall, 

And imagest the stable good 

For which we all our lifetime grope, 

In shifting form the formless mind, 

And though the substance us elude. 

We in thee the shadow find. 

Thou, in our astronomy 

An opaquer star. 

Seen haply from afar. 

Above the horizon's hoop, 

A moment, by the railway troop, 

As o'er some bolder height they speed, — 

By circumspect ambition. 

By errant gain. 

By feasters and the frivolous, — 

Recallest us. 

And makest sane. 

Mute orator ! well skilled to plead. 

And send conviction without phrase. 
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Thou dost succour and remede 
The shortness of our days, 
And promise, on thy Founder's truth. 
Long morrow to this mortal youth. 



From THE "ODE TO W. H. CHANNING' 

The God who made New Hampshire 

Taunted the lofty land 

With little men ; — 

Small bat and wren 

House in the oak : — 

If earth-fire cleave 

The upheaved land, and bury the folk, 

The southern crocodile would grieve. 

Virtue palters ; Right is hence ; 

Freedom praised, but hid ; 

Funeral eloquence 

Rattles the coffin lid . . , 

The horseman serves the horse, 
The neatherd serves the neat, 
The merchant serves the purse, 
The eater serves his meat ; 
'Tis the day of the chattel, 
Web to weave, and corn to grind ; 
Things are in the saddle, 
And ride mankind. 

There are two laws discrete, 

Not reconciled, — 

Law for man, and law for thing ; 

The last builds town and fleet. 

But it runs wild, 

And doth the man unking . . . 

Let man serve law for man ; 
Live for friendship, live for love, 
For truth's and harmony's behoof ; 
The state may follow how it can. 
As Olympus follows Jove. 
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Yet do not I implore 

The wrinkled shopman to my sounding woods, 

Nor bid the unwilling senator 

Ask votes of thrushes in the solitudes. 

Every one to his chosen work ; 

Foolish hands may mix and mar ; 

Wise and sure the issues are. 

Round they roll till dark is light, 

Sex to sex, and even to odd ; — 

The over-god 

Who marries Right to Might, 

Who peoples, unpeoples, — 

He who exterminates 

Races by stronger races, 

Black by white faces, — 

Knows to bring honey 

Out of the liori ; 

Grafts gentlest scion 

On pirate and Turk. 

The Cossack eats Poland, 

Like stolen fruit ; 

Her last noble is ruined, 

Her last poet mute : 

Straight, into double band 

The victors divide ; 

Half for freedom strike and stand ; 

The astonished Muse finds thousands at her side. 



FORBEARANCE 

Hast thou named all the birds without a gun ? 

Loved the wood-rose, and left it on its stalk ? 

At rich men's tables eaten bread and pulse ? 

Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of trust ? 

And loved so well a high behaviour, 

In man or maid, that thou from speech refrained, 

Nobility more nobly to repay ? 

O, be my friend, and teach me to be thine ! 
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FORERUNNERS 

Long I followed happy guides, 

I could never reach their sides ; 

Their step is forth, and, ere the day, 

Breaks up their leaguer, and away. 

Keen my sense, my heart was young. 

Right good-will my sinews strung, 

But no speed of mine avails 

To hunt upon their shining trails. 

On and away, their hasting feet 

Make the morning proud and sweet ; 

Flowers they strew, — I catch the scent ; 

Or tone of silver instrument 

Leaves on the wind melodious trace ; 

Yet I could never see their face. 

On eastern hills I see their smokes. 

Mixed with mists by distant lochs . . . 

Sometimes their strong speed they slacken, 

Though they are not overtaken ; 

In sleep their jubilant troop is near, — 

I tuneful voices overhear ; 

It may be in wood or waste, — 

At unawares 'tis come and past. 

Their near camp my spirit knows 

By signs gracious as rainbows. 

I thenceforward, and long after. 

Listen for their harp-like laughter, 

And carry in my heart, for days. 

Peace that hallows rudest ways. 



GIVE ALL TO LOVE 

Give all to love ; 

Obey thy heart ; 

Friends, kindred, days. 

Estate, good-fame, 

Plans, credit, and the Muse, — 

Nothing refuse. 
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'Tis a brave master ; 

Let it have scope : 

Follow it utterly, 

Hope beyond hope : 

High and more high 

It dives into noon, 

With wing unspent, 

Untold intent j 

But it is a god, 

Knows its own path, 

And the outlets of the sky . . . 

Leave all for love ; 

Yet, hear me, yet. 

One word more thy heart behoved, 

One pulse more of firm endeavour, — 

Keep thee to-day. 

To-morrow, for ever. 

Free as an Arab 

Of thy beloved. 

Cling with life to the maid ; 

But when the surprise, 

First vague shadow of surmise 

Flits across her bosom young 

Of a joy apart from thee. 

Free be she, fancy-free ; 

Nor thou detain her vesture's hem, 

Nor the palest rose she flung 

From her summer diadem. 

Though thou loved her as thyself, 

As a self of purer clay. 

Though her parting dims the day, 

Stealing grace from all alive ; 

Heartily know. 

When half-gods go, 

The gods arrive. 
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THE CELESTIAL LOVE 

But God said, 

" I will have a purer gift ; 

There is smoke in the flame ; 

New flowerets bring, new prayers uplift, 

And love without a name. 

Fond children, ye desire 

To please each other well ; 

Another round, a higher, 

Ye shall climb on the heavenly stair. 

And selfish preference forbear ; 

And in right deserving. 

And without a swerving 

Each from your proper state. 

Weave roses for your mate. 

" Deep, deep are loving eyes, 

Flowed with naphtha fiery sweet ; 

And the point is paradise 

Where their glances meet : 

Their reach shall yet be more profound, 

And a vision without bound : 

The axis of those eyes sun-clear 

Be the axis of the sphere : 

So shall the lights ye pour amain 

Go, without check or intervals. 

Through from the empyrean walls 

Unto the same again."' 

Higher far into the pure realm. 
Over sun and star, 
Over the flickering Daemon film. 
Thou must mount for love ; 
Into vision where all form 
In one only form dissolves ; 
In a region where the wheel, 
On which all beings ride. 
Visibly revolves ; 
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\Vhere the starred, eternal worm 
Girds the world with bound and term ; 
Where unlike things are like ; 
Where good and ill, 
And joy and moan, 
Melt into one. 

There Past, Present, Future, shoot 

Triple blossoms from one root ; 

Substances at base divided. 

In their summits are united; 

There the holy essence rolls. 

One through separated souls ; 

And the sunny .iEon sleeps, 

Folding Nature in its deeps ; 

And every fair and every good. 

Known in part, or known impure, 

To men below. 

In their achetypes endure. 

The race of gods. 

Or those we erring own, 

Are shadows flitting up and down 

In the still abodes. 

The circles of that sea are laws 

Which publish and which hide the cause . . . 

There need no vows to bind 
Whom not each other seek, but find. 
They give and take no pledge or oath — 
Nature is the bond of both : 
No prayer persuades, no flattery fawns — - 
Their noble meanings are their pawns. 
Plain and cold is their address, 
Power have they for tenderness . . . 

Not with scarfs or perfumed gloves 
Do these celebrate their loves ; 
Not by jewels, feasts, and savours, 
Not by ribbons or by favours. 
But by the sun-spark on the sea, 
And the cloud-shadow on the lea, 

A A 
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The soothing lapse of morn to mirk, 
And the cheerful round of work. 
Their cords of love so public are, 
They intertwine the farthest star : 
The throbbing sea, the quaking earth, 
Yield sympathy and signs of mirth ; 
Is none so high, so mean is none, 
But feels and seals this union . . . 

And they serve men austerely, 
After their own genius, clearly, 
Without a false humility ; 
For this is Love's nobility — 
Not to scatter bread and gold. 
Goods and raiment bought and sold ; 
But to hold fast his simple sense, 
And speak the speech of innocence. 
And with hand, and body, and blood, 
To make his bosom-counsel good. 
He that feeds men serveth few ; 
He serves all who dares be true. 



From "MERLIN" 

Great is the art 

Great be the manners, of the bard. 

He shall not his brain encumber 

With the coil of rhythm and number ; 

But, leaving rule and pale forethought. 

He shall aye climb 

For his rhyme. 

" Pass in, pass in," the angels say, 

" In to the upper doors. 

Nor count compartments of the floors, 

But mount to paradise 

By the stairway of surprise." 
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From "BACCHUS" 

We buy ashes for bread ; 

We buy diluted wine ; 

Give me of the true, — 

Whose ample leaves and tendrils curled 

Among the silver hills of heaven, 

Draw everlasting dew ; 

Wine of wine, 

Blood of the world, 

Form of forms, and mould of statures, 

That I, intoxicated. 

And by the draught assimilated. 

May float at pleasure through all natures ; 

The bird-language rightly spell. 

And that which roses say so well. 

Wine that is shed 

Like the torrents of the sun 

Up the horizon walls, 

Or like the Atlantic streams, which run 

When the South Sea calls . . . 

Wine which Music is, — 

Music and wine are one, — 

That I, drinking this. 

Shall hear far Chaos talk with me ; 

Kings unborn shall walk with me ; 

And the poor grass shall plot and plan 

What it will do when it is man. 

Quickened so, will I unlock 

Every crypt of every rock. 



From "XENOPHANES" 

To know one element, explore another, 
And in the second reappears the first. 
The specious panorama of a year 
But multiplies the image of a day,— 
A A 2 
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A belt of mirrors round a taper's flame ; 
And universal Nature, through her vast 
And crowded hole, an infinite paroquet. 
Repeats one note. 



THE DAY'S RATION 

When I was born. 
From all the seas of strength Fate filled a chalice. 
Saying, " This be thy portion, child ; this chaUce, 
Less than a lily's, thou shalt daily draw 
From my great arteries, nor less, nor more." 
All substances the cunning chemist Time 
Melts down into that liquor of my life, — 
Friends, foes, joys, fortunes, beauty, and disgust . 
To-day, when friends approach, and every hour 
Brings book, or star-bright scroll of genius. 
The little cup will hold not a bead more. 
And all the costly liquor runs to waste ; 
Nor gives the jealous lord one diamond drop 
So to be husbanded for poorer days. 
Why need I volumes, if one word suffice ? 
Why need I galleries, when a pupil's draught 
After the master's sketch fills and o'erfiUs 
My apprehension ? Why seek Italy, 
Who cannot circumnavigate the sea 
Of thoughts and things at home, but still adjourn 
The nearest matters for a thousand days ? 



MUSKETAQUID 

Because I was content with these poor fields. 
Low, open meads, slender and sluggish streams, 
And found a home in haunts which others scorned. 
The partial wood-gods overpaid my love, 
And granted me the freedom of their state. 
And in their secret senate have prevailed 
With the dear, dangerous lords that rule our life. 
Made moon and planets parties to their bond 
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And through ray rock-like, solitary wont 

Shot million rays of thought and tenderness. 

For me, in showers, in sweeping showers, the Spring 

Visits the valley ; — break away the clouds, — 

I bathe in the morn's soft and silvered air, 

And loiter willing by yon loitering stream. 

Sparrows far off, and nearer, April's bird. 

Blue-coated, — flying before from tree to tree, 

Courageous, sing a delicate overture 

To lead the tardy concert of the year. 

Onward and nearer rides the sun of May ; 

And wide around, the marriage of the plants 

Is sweetly solemnized. Then flows amain 

The surge of summer's beauty ; dell and crag, 

Hollow and lake, hill-side and pine arcade, 

Are touched with genius. Yonder ragged cliff 

Has thousand faces in a thousand hours . . . 

The gentler deities 
Showed me the lore of colours and of sounds, 
The innumerable tenements of beauty. 
The miracle of generative force, 
Far-reaching concords of astronomy 
Felt in the plants, and in the punctual birds ; 
Better, the linked purpose of the whole, 
And, chiefest prize, found I true liberty 
In the glad home plain-dealing Nature gave. 
The polite found me impolite ; the great 
Would mortify me, but in vain ; for still 
I am a willow of the wilderness, 
Loving the wind that bent me. All my hurts 
My garden spade can heal. A woodland walk, 
A quest of river-grapes, a mocking thrush, 
A wild rose, or rock-loving columbine, 
Salve my worst wounds. 

For thus the wood-gods murmured in my ear : 
" Dost love our manners ? Canst thou silent lie ? 
Canst thou, thy pride forgot, like nature pass 
Into the winter night's extinguished mood ? 
Canst thou shine now, then darkle, 
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And being latent, feel thyself no less ? 

As, when the all-worshipped moon attracts the eye, 

The river, hill, stems, foliage, are obscure. 

Yet envies none, none are unenviable." 



From "THRENODY" 

The South-wind brings 

Life, sunshine, and desire. 

And on every mount and meadow 

Breathes aromatic fire ; 

But over the dead he has no power. 

The lost, the lost, he cannot restore ; 

And, looking over the hills, I mourn 

The darling who shall not return. 

I see my empty house, 

I see my trees repair their boughs ; 

And he, the wondrous child. 

Whose silver warble wild 

Outvalued every pulsing sound 

Within the air's cerulean round — 

The hyacinthine boy, for whom 

Morn well might break and April bloom — 

The gracious boy, who did adorn 

The world whereinto he was born, 

And by his countenance repay 

The favour of the loving Day — 

Has disappeared from the Day's eye . . . 

I am too much bereft. 

The world dishonoured thou hast left. 

O truth's and nature's costly lie I 

O trusted broken prophecy ! 

O richest fortune sourly crossed ! 

Born for the future, to the future lost ! 

The deep Heart answered, " Weepest thou ? 
Worthier cause for passion wild 
If I had not taken the child . . . 
To be alone wilt thou begin 
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When worlds of lovers hem thee in ? 

To-morrow, when the masks shall fall 

That dizen Nature's carnival, 

The pure shall see by their own will, 

Which overflowing Love shall fill, 

'Tis not within the force of fate 

The fate-conjoined to separate. 

But thou, my votary, weepest thou ? 

I gave thee sight — where is it now? 

I taught thy heart beyond the reach 

Of ritual, bible, or of speech ; 

Wrote in thy mind's transparent table. 

As far as the incommunicable ; 

Taught thee each private sign to raise. 

Lit by the supersolar blaze. 

Past utterance, and past belief. 

And past the blasphemy of grief, 

The mysteries of Nature's heart ; 

And though no Muse can these impart. 

Throb thine with Nature's throbbing breast. 

And all is clear from east to west . . . 

" My servant Death, with solving rite, 

Pours finite into infinite. 

Wilt thou freeze love's tidal flow, 

Whose streams through nature circling go 

Nail the wild star to its track • 

Or the half-climbed zodiac ? . . . 

Revere the Maker ; fetch thine eye 

Up to his style, and manners of the sky. 

Not of adamant and gold 

Built he heaven stark and cold ; 

No, but a nest of bending reeds. 

Flowering grass, and scented weeds ; 

Or like a traveller's fleeing tent, 

Or bow above the tempest bent ; 

Built of tears and sacred flames, 

And virtue reaching to its aims ; 

Built of furtherance and pursuing, 

Not of spent deeds, but of doing. 
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Silent rushes the swift Lord 
Through ruined systems still restored. 
Broadsowing, bleak and void to bless, 
Plants with worlds the wilderness ; 
Waters with tears of ancient sorrow 
Apples of Eden ripe to-morrow. 
House and tenant go to ground, 
Lost in God, in Godhead found." 



CONCORD HYMN 
Fourth of July 1837 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood. 
Their flag to April's breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood. 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 

The foe long since in silence slept ; 

Alike the conqueror silent sleeps ; 
And Time the ruined bridge has swept 

Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 

On this green bank, by this soft stream, 

We set to day a votive stone ; 
That memory may their deed redeem. 

When, like our sires, our sons are gone. 

Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die, and leave their children free, 

But Time and Nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 
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From "MAY-DAY" 

Daughter of Heaven and Earth, coy Spring, 

With sudden passion languishing. 

Teaching barren moors to smile, 

Painting pictures mile on mile, 

Holds a cup with cowslip-wreaths, 

Whence a smokeless incense breathes. 

The air is full of whistlings bland 

What was that I heard 

Out of the hazy land ? 

Harp of the wind, or song of bird, 

Or vagrant booming of the air. 

Voice of a meteor lost in day ? 

Such tidings of the starry sphere 

Can this elastic air convey. 

Or haply 'twas the cannonade 

Of the pent and darkened lake, 

Cooled by the pendent mountain's shade. 

Whose deeps, till beams of noonday break, 

AfHicted moan, and latest hold 

Even into May the iceberg cold. 

Was it a squirrel's pettish bark, 

Or clarionet of jay? or hark. 

Where yon wedged line the Nestor leads, 

Steering north with raucous cry 

Through tracts and provinces of sky, 

Every night alighting down 

In new landscapes of romance, 

Where darkling feed the clamorous clans 

By lonely lakes to men unknown . . . 

A subtle chain of countless rings 
The next unto the farthest brings, 
361 
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And, striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form . . . 

And so, perchance, in Adam's race. 

Of Eden's bower some dream-like trace 

Survived the Flight, and swam the Flood, 

And wakes the wish in youngest blood 

To tread the forfeit Paradise, 

And feed once more the exile's eyes ; 

And ever when the happy child 

In May beholds the blooming wild. 

And hears in heaven the bluebird sing, 

" Onward," he cries, "your baskets bring, — 

In the next field is air more mild. 

And o'er yon hazy crest is Eden's balmier spring. 

Slow grows the palm, too slow the pearl : 

When Nature falters, fain would zeal 

Grasp the felloes of her wheel, 

And grasping give the orbs another whirl. 

Turn swiftlier round, O tardy ball ! 

And sun this frozen side. 

Bring hither back the robin's call, 

Bring back the tulip's pride. 

Why chidest thou the tardy Spring ? 
The hardy bunting does not chide ; 
The blackbirds make the maples ring 
With social cheer and jubilee ; 
The red-wing flutes his o-ka-ke. 
The robins know the melting snow ; 
The sparrow meek, prophetic-eyed. 
Her nest beside the snow-drift weaves, 
Secure the osier yet will hide 
Her callow brood with mantling leaves, — 
And thou, by science all undone. 
Why only must thy reason fail 
To see the southing of the sun ? 

The world rolls round, — mistrust it not, — 
Befalls again what once befell ; 
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All things return, both sphere and mote, 

And I shall hear my bluebird's note, 

And dream the dream of Auburn-dell . . , 

There is no orator prevails 

To beckon or persuade 

Like thee the youth or maid : 

Thy birds, thy songs, thy brooks, thy gales. 

Thy blooms, thy kinds. 

Thy echoes in the wilderness, 

Soothe pain, and age, and love's distress, 

Fire fainting will, and build heroic minds. 

For thou, O Spring, canst renovate 
All that high God did first create. 
Be still his arm and architect. 
Rebuild the ruin, mend defect . . . 
Under gentle types, my Spring 
Masks the night of Nature's king, 
An energy that searches thorough 
From chaos to the dawning morrow ; 
Into all our human plight, 
The soul's pilgrimage and flight ; 
In city or in solitude, 
Step by step, lifts bad to good. 
Without halting, without rest. 
Lifting Better up to Best ; 
Planting seeds of knowledge pure. 
Through earth to ripen, through heaven endure. 



From "THE ADIRONDACS " (1858) 

Ten scholars, wonted to lie warm and soft 
In well-hung chambers daintily bestowed. 
Lie here on hemlock-boughs, like Sacs and Sioux, 
And greet unanimous the joyful change . . . 
Off soundings, seamen do not suffer cold ; 
And, in the forest, delicate clerks, unbrowned. 
Sleep on the fragrant brush, as on down-beds. 
Up with the dawn, they fancied the light air 
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That circled freshly in their forest dress 

Made them to boys again. Happier that they 

Slipped off their pack of duties, leagues behind, 

At the first mounting of the giant stairs. 

No placard on these rocks warned to the polls, 

No door-bell heralded a visitor, 

No courier waits, no letter came or went, 

Nothing was ploughed, or reaped, or bought, or sold ; 

The frost might glitter, it would blight no crop, 

The falling rain will spoil no holiday . . . 

Lords of this realm. 
Bounded by dawn and sunset, and the day 
Rounded by hours where each outdid the last 
In miracles of pomp, we must be proud, 
As if associates of the sylvan gods. 
We seemed the dwellers of the zodiac. 
So pure the Alpine element we breathed. 
So light, so lofty pictures came and went. 
We trod on air, contemned the distant town, 
Its timorous ways, big trifles, and we planned 
That we should build, hard-by, a spacious lodge. 
And how we should come hither with our sons. 
Hereafter, — willing they, and more adroit . . . 

And as through dreams in watches of the night. 
So through all creatures in their form and ways 
Some mystic hint accosts the vigilant. 
Not clearly voiced, but waking a new sense 
Inviting to new knowledge, one with old. 
Hark to that petulant chirp ! what ails the warbler ? 
Mark his capricious ways to draw the eye. 
Now soar again. What wilt thou, restless bird. 
Seeking in that chaste blue a bluer light. 
Thirsting in that pure for a purer sky ? 

The clouds are rich and dark, the air serene. 
So like the soul of me, what if 'twere me ? 
A melancholy better than all mirth. 
Comes the sweet sadness at the retrospect. 
Or at the foresight of obscurer years ? 
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The spiritual stars rise nightly, shedding down 
A private beam into each several heart. 
Daily the bending skies solicit man, 
The seasons chariot him from this exile, 
The rainbow hours bedeck his glowing chair, 
The storm-winds urge the heavy weeks along. 
Suns haste to set, that so remoter lights 
Beckon the wanderer to his vaster home. 

With a vermilion pencil mark the day 
When of our little fleet three cruising skiffs 
Entering Big Tupper, bound for the foaming Falls 
Of loud Bog River, suddenly confront 
Two of our mates returning with swift oars. 
One held a printed journal waving high 
Caught from a late-arriving traveller. 
Big with great news, and shouted the report 
For which the world had waited, now firm fact. 
Of the wire-cable laid beneath the sea. 
And landed on our coast, and pulsating 
With ductile fire. Loud, exulting cries 
From boat to boat, and to the echoes round, 
Greet the glad miracle. Thought's new-found path 
Shall supplement henceforth all trodden ways. 
Match God's equator with a zone of art, 
And lift man's public action to a height 
Worthy the enormous cloud of witnesses, 
When linked hemispheres attest his deed. 
We have few moments in the longest life 
Or such delight and wonder as there grew, — 
Nor yet unsuited to that solitude . . . 

A spasm throbbing through the pedestals 
Of Alp and Andes, isle and continent. 
Urging astonished Chaos with a thrill 
To be a brain, or serve the brain of man. 
The lightning has run masterless too long ; 
He must to school, and learn his verb and noun. 
And teach his nimbleness to earn his wage, 
Spelling with guided tongue man's messages 
Shot through the weltering pit of the salt sea. 
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BRAHMA 

If the red slayer think he slays, 
Or if the slain think he is slain, 

They know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 

Far or forgot to me is near ; 

Shadow and sunlight are the same ; 
The vanished gods to me appear ; 

And one to me are shame and fame. 

They reckon ill who leave me out ; 

When me they fly, I am the wings ; 
I am the doubter and the doubt. 

And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 

The strong gods pine for my abode. 
And pine in vain the sacred Seven ; 

But thou, meek lover of the good ! 

Find me, and turn thy back on heaven. 



ODE SUNG IN THE TOWN HALL, 

CONCORD, JULY 4, 1857 

O TENDERLY the haughty day, 
Fills his blue urn with fire ; 

One morn is in the mighty heaven. 
And one in our desire. 

The cannon booms from town to town. 

Our pulses are not less. 
The joy-bells chime their tidings down. 

Which children's voices bless. 

For He that flung the broad blue fold 
O'er-mantling land and sea. 

One third part of the sky unrolled 
For the banner of the free. 
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The men are ripe of Saxon kind 

To build an equal state, — 
To take the statute from the mind, 

And make of duty fate. 

United States ! the ages plead, — 
Present and Past in under-song, — 

Go put your creed into your deed. 
Nor speak with double tongue. 

For sea and land don't understand, 

Nor skies without a frown 
See rights for which the one hand fights 

By the other cloven down. 

Be just at home ; then write your scroll 

Of honour o'er the sea. 
And bid the broad Atlantic roll, 

A ferry of the free. 

And henceforth there shall be no chain. 

Save underneath the sea 
The wires shall murmur through the main 

Sweet songs of Liberty. 

The conscious stars accord above. 

The waters wild below. 
And under, through the cable wove, 

Her fiery errands go. 

For He that worketh high and wise, 

Nor pauses in his plan. 
Will take the sun out of the skies 

Ere freedom out of man. 



BOSTON HYMN 

READ IN MUSIC HALL, JANUARY I, I863 

The word of the Lord by night 
To the watching Pilgrims came. 
As they sat by the seaside. 
And filled their hearts with flame. 
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God said, I am tired of kings, 
I suffer them no more ; 
Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 

Think ye I made this ball 

A field of havoc and war, 

Where tyrants great and tyrants small 

Might harry the weak and poor ? 

My angel, — his name is Freedom, 
Choose him to be your king ; 
He shall cut pathways east and west, 
And fend you with his wing. 

Lo ! I uncover the land 
Which I hid of old time in the West, 
As the sculptor uncovers the statue 
When he has wrought his best ; 

I show Columbia, of the rocks 
Which dip their foot in the seas. 
And soar to the air-borne flocks 
Of clouds, and the boreal fJeece, 

I will divide my goods ; 
Call in the wretch and slave : 
None shall rule but the humble. 
And none but Toil shall have. 

I will have never a noble, 
No lineage counted great ; 
Fishers and choppers and ploughmen 
Shall constitute a state. 

Go, cut down trees in the forest, 
And trim the straightest boughs ; 
Cut down trees in the forest. 
And build me a wooden house. 

Call the people together. 
The young men and the sires. 
The digger in the harvest-field, 
Hireling, and him that hires ; 
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And here in a pine state-house 
They shall choose men to rule 
In every needful faculty, 
In church, and state, and school. 
K * * * * 

To-day unbind the captive, 
So only are ye unbound ; 
Lift up a people from the dust, 
Trump of their rescue, sound ! 

Pay ransom to the owner, 

And fill the bag to the brim. 

Who is the owner ? The slave is owner. 

And ever was. Pay him. 

O North ! give him beauty for rags, 
And honour, O South ! for his shame ; 
Nevada ! coin thy golden crags 
With Freedom's image and name. 



From "VOLUNTARIES" 

In an age of fops and toys, 

Wanting wisdom, void of right. 

Who shall nerve heroic boys 

To hazard all in Freedom's fight . . . 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man. 

When Duty whispers low. Thou must, 

The youth replies, I can. 

•P 3p 3|t 3|C ^ 

Best befriended of the God 
He who, in evil times, 
Warned by an inward voice, 
Heeds not the darkness and the dread, 
Biding by his rule and choice. 
Feeling only the fiery thread 
Leading over heroic ground, 
Walled with mortal terror round, 

B B 
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To the aim which him allures, 
And the sweet heaven his deed secures. 
Peril around all else appalling, 
Cannon in front and leaden rain, 
Him Duty through the clarion calling 
To the van called not in vain. 

Stainless soldier on the walls. 
Knowing this, — and knows no more, — 
Whoever fights, whoever falls, 
Justice conquers evermore. 
Justice after as before, — 
And he who battles on her side, 
God, though he were ten times slain. 
Crowns him victor glorified, 
Victor over death and pain. 



MERLIN'S SONG 

Of Merlin wise I learned a song, — 

Sing it low, or sing it loud. 

It is mightier than the strong. 

And punishes the proud. 

I sing it to the surging crowd, — 

Good men it will calm and cheer. 

Bad men it will chain and cage. 

In the heart of the music peals a strain 

Which only angels hear ; 

Whether it waken joy or rage, 

Hushed myriads hark in vain, 

Yet they who hear it shed their age. 

And take their youth again. 



NATURE 

Winters know 

Easily to shed the snow, 

And the untaught Spring is wise 

In cowslips and anemones. 
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Nature, hating art and pains, 

Balks and baffles plotting brains ; 

Casualty and Surprise 

Are the apples of her eyes ; 

But she dearly loves the poor, 

And, by marvel of her own, 

Strikes the loud pretender down. 

For Nature listens in the rose. 

And hearkens in the berry's bell. 

To help her friends, to plague her foes, 

And like wise God she judges well. 

Yet doth much her love excel 

To the souls that never fell. 

To swains that live in happiness. 

And do well because they please. 

Who walk in ways that are unfamed. 

And feats achieve before they're named. 



DAYS 

Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 

Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 

And marching single in an endless file. 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will. 

Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them all. 

I, in my pleached garden, watched the pomp, 

Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 

Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 

Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 



From " SONG OF NATURE " 

Mine are the night and morning. 
The pits of air, and gulf of space. 
The sportive sun, the gibbous moon. 
The innumerable days. 
B B 2 
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I hide in the solar glory, 
I am dumb in the pealing song, 
I rest on the pitch of the torrent, 
In slumber I am strong. 

No numbers have counted my tallies, 
No tribes my house can fill, 
I sit by the shining Fount of Life, 
And pour the deluge still . . . 

Time and Thought were my surveyors. 
They laid their courses well. 
They boiled the sea, and piled the layers 
Of granite, marl, and shell. 

But he, the man-child glorious, — 
Where tarries he the while ? 
The rainbow shines his harbinger, 
The sunset gleams his smile. 

My boreal lights leap upward. 
Forthright my planets roll. 
And still the man-child is not born. 
The summit of the whole . . . 

I travail in pain for him. 
My creatures travail and wait ; 
His couriers come by squadrons 
He comes not to the gate. 

Twice I have moulded an image, 
And thrice outstretched my hand, 
Made one of day, and one of night, 
And one of the salt sea-sand. 

One in a Judaean manger, 

And one by Avon stream. 

One over against the mouths of Nile, 

And one in the Academe. 

I moulded kings and saviours. 
And bards o'er kings to rule ; — 
But fell the starry influence short, 
The cup was never full. 
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Yet whirl the glowing wheels once more, 
And mix the bowl again ; 
Seethe, Fate ! the ancient elements, 
Heat, cold, wet, dry, and peace, and pain. 

Let war and trade and creeds and song 
Blend, ripen race on race. 
The sunburnt world a man shall breed 
Of all the zones, and countless days. 

No ray is dimmed, no atom worn. 
My oldest force is good as new. 
And the fresh rose on yonder thorn 
Gives back the bending heavens in dew. 



TERMINUS 

It is time to be old, 

To take in sail : — 

The god of bounds. 

Who sets to seas a shore. 

Came to me in his fatal rounds, 

And said : " No more 1 

No further shoot 

Thy broad ambitious branches, and thy root. 

Fancy departs : no more invent, 

Contract thy firmament 

To compass of a tent. 

There's not enough for this and that. 

Make thy option which of two ; 

Economize the falling river. 

Not the less revere the Giver, 

Leave the many and hold the few. 

Timely wise accept the terms, 

Soften the fall with wary foot ; 

A little while 

Still plan and smile. 

And, fault of novel germs, 

Mature the unfallen fruit." . . . 
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As the bird trims her to the gale, 
I trim myself to the storm of time, 
I man the rudder, reef the sail. 
Obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime ; 
" Lowly faithful, banish fear, 
Right onward drive unharmed ; 
The port, well worth the cruise, is near, 
And every wave is charmed." 



POLITICS 

Gold and iron are good. 

To buy iron and gold ; 

All earth's fleece and food, 

For their like are sold. 

Boded Merlin wise. 

Proved Napoleon great, 

Nor kind nor coinage buys 

Aught above its rate. 

Fear, Craft, and Avarice 

Cannot rear a State. 

Out of dust to build 

What is more than dust, — 

Walls Amphion piled 

Phcebus stablish must. 

When the Muses nine 

With the Virtues meet, 

Find to their design 

An Atlantic seat. 

By green orchard boughs 

Fended from the heat. 

Where the statesman ploughs 

Furrow for the wheat, — 

When the Church is social worth. 

When the state-house is the hearth, 

Then the perfect State is come, 

The republican at home. 
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CHARACTER 

The sun set, but set not his hope : 
Stars rose ; his faith was earlier up : 
Fixed on the enormous galaxy, 
Deeper and older seemed his eye ; 
And matched his sufferance sublime 
The taciturnity of time. 
He spoke, and words more soft than rain 
Brought the Age of Gold again : 
His action won such reverence sweet 
As hid all measure of the feat. 

FRIENDSHIP 

A RUDDY drop of manly blood 

The surging sea outweighs, 

The world uncertain comes and goes. 

The lover rooted stays. 

I fancied he was fled, — 

And, after many a year, 

Glowed unexhausted kindliness. 

Like daily sunrise there. 

My careful heart was free again, 

O friend, my bosom said, 

Through thee alone the sky is arched 

Through thee the rose is red ; 

All things through thee take nobler form. 

And look beyond the earth, 

The mill-round of our fate appears 

A sun-path in thy worth. 

Me too thy nobleness has taught 

To master my despair ; 

The fountains of my hidden life 

Are through thy friendship fair. 

ART 

Give to barrows, trays, and pans 
Grace and glimmer of romance ; 
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Bring the moonlig-ht into noon 
Hid in gleaming piles of stone ; 
On the city's pav^d street 
Plant gardens lined with lilacs sweet ; 
Let spouting fountains cool the air, 
Singing in the sun-baked square ; 
Let statue, picture, park, and hall, 
Ballad, flag, and festival. 
The past restore, the day adorn, 
And make to-morrow a new morn. 
So shall the drudge in dusty frock 
Spy behind the city clock 
Retinues of airy kings, 
Skirts of angels, starry wings, 
His fathers shining in bright fables, 
His children fed at heavenly tables. 
'Tis the privilege of Art 
Thus to play its cheerful part, 
Man on earth to acclimate, 
And bend the exile to his fate, 
And, moulded of one element 
With the days and firmament. 
Teach him on these as stairs to climb, 
And live on even terms with Time ; 
Whilst upper life the slender rill 
Of human sense doth overfill. 



THE FUTURE 

In countless upward-striving waves 

The moon-drawn tide-wave strives : 

In thousand far transplanted grafts 

The parent fruit survives ; 

So, in the new-born millions 

The perfect Adam lives. 

Not less are summer mornings dear 

To every child they wake, 

And each with novel life his sphere 

Fills for his proper sake. 
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THE ABSORBING SOUL 

There is no great and no small 
To the Soul that maketh all : 
And where it cometh, all things are ; 
And it cometh everywhere. 

I am the owner of the sphere, 

Of the seven stars and the solar year, 

Of Caesar's hand, and Plato's brain, 

Of Lord Christ's heart, and Shakespeare's strain. 



THE END 
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CARLYLE. By the Rev. A. W. Evans 

"Here we have biography and criticism in almost equal propor- 
tions, and the criticism, we must add, is in each case admirably 
sound and satisfying." — Liverpool Courier. 

"... Mr. Evans has written an admirable summary of Carlyle's 
life and opinions. ... In this case, as in the Defoe volume, the 
selection of passages is thoroughly useful and representative." — 
Daily Mail. 
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